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A PICTURE OF QUEBEC. 


It was during that season of the year 
when vacations are the general order of the 

\ day with such as can avai) themselves of a 
little relaxation from the cares of every-day 

* life; and it was our good furtune to be one 
of that number, Unfortunately, however, 
our time for recreation was to be limited to 
avery short respite, which we very natural- 
ly wished to pass as profitably as possible, 
We desired to so spend it, as to be able to 
return, at its expiration, to our professional 
duties with renewed energy and improved 
+ health, Above all we wanted rest, —not 
that rest gained by devoting one’s self for a 
Season to idleness, which is often more fa- 
tiguing than work, but that real rest, 
which is always to be enjoyed by a genial 
change, which exercises one’s physical 4nd 
mental faculties in an exceptionally agreea- 
ble manner, After due deliberation we 
concluded to visit Quebec, and review a page 
of the early history of this continent by a 

19 


brief sojourn on the scene of the last mo- 
ments of two brave young soldiers, who re- 
joiced in dying — the one that he was not to 
survive his defeat, and the other that he ex- 
pired knowing that he had been victorious, 
that the Cross of St. George was to wave 
over the citadel of the “ Gibraitar of Amer- 

We proceeded by the Grand-Trunk Rail- 
way, and in due time were ensconced in the 
house of a Canadian friend, whose kindly 
offered hospitality we had gladly accepted. 
We never regretted our stay in the dwelling 
of this kind-hearted descendant of an old 
F.ench family. His profession, that of ed- 
itor of a local paper, made our stay all the 
more agreeable, as he was, consequently, 
brought in contact with individuals whom 
we could not have hoped to learn much of 
without such patronage as he graciously ex, 
tended to us with no motive save the disin- 
‘terested one of making our visit most 
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enjoyable. He never ceased devising ways 
and means for giving us pleasure; and his 
whole household seemed to be incessantly 
studying how they could best entertain us. 
Many were the litttie agreeable surprises 
they improvised for our especial benefit, 
When we returned in the evening, after an 
afternoon’s stroll on the ramparts, we would 
find a select party assembled; and thus our 
stay was made an agreeable and continued 
series of pleasant and profitable entertain- 
ments. The company was always mixed; 
that is to say, composed almost equally of 
French and English. Hence we had ample 
opportunities to notice the inalienable Gal- 
lic characteristics of the French Canadians. 
The same politeness, the same solicitude 
for our comfort and pleasure, were here be- 
stowed upon us which we had been made 
familiar with in France. The English por- 
tion of the company were characterized by 
that more subdued, but not less sincere, 
kindliness of heart, which always makes 
one feel at home beneath the roof of an 
English gentleman. 

The French Canadians deserve more no- 
tice than we have room to givethem., They 
are a simple-minded, honest people; and 
they are as French today, save in their alie- 
giance to England’s monarch, as when the 
English flag was first hoisted over the ram- 
parts at Cape Diamond. The educated 
portion of them speak excellent French, 
and the uneducated a patois resembling 
very much thatof Normandy. Pourquoi le 
patois de Normandie plutot qu’un autre, ‘we 
cannot say; but such is the fact. Many of 
them cannot speak a word of English, And 
here let us remark, in connection with this 
patois, that we have heard some speak of 
Canadian French rather contemptuously, 
Their patois is certainly not very elegant, 
but it can be understood by any one who 
can understand French; while many of the 
patois of France, notably le Basque and 
that of Ardeche, are simply incomprehe: si- 
ble, save to those who have learned them 
by a long intercourse with the people of 

"these departments where they are spoken, 
The uneducated French Canadian speaks 
better French than the uneducated inhabi- 
tant of some of the departments of France. 

Quebec is situated on the left bank of the 
St. Lawrence, where it receives the St. 
Charles about three hundred and forty miles 
from the ocean and one hundred and eighty 
miles northeast of Montreal, Its mean 


temperature is thirty-nine; in winter ten, 
and in summer sixty-eight degrees Fahr, 
It has a remarkably picturesque situation 
between the two rivers at the northeast ex- 
tremity of a narrow but elevated table-land 
which for about eight miles forms the left 
bank of the St. Lawrence. Cape Diamond, 


the extremity of the tabie-land, is three. 


hundred and thirty-three feet above the lev- 
el of the river, to which it presents a nearly 
precipitous face, The descent to the Si. 
Charles is more gradual. The distance 
from one river to the other across the ridge 
is rather more than a mile. Opposite Cape 
Diamond the St. Lawrence is contracted w 
a breadth of only thirteen hundred and 
fourteen yards; but immediately below, at 
the confluence of the St. Charles, it spreads 
out into a broad and beautiful basin, more 
than two thousand five hundred yards wide, 
forming a capacious and excellent harbor. 
The city is divided into two parts, called the 
Upper and Lower Towns, The Upper 
Town occupies the highest part of the prom- 
ontory; it is surrounded with walls and 
otherwise strongly fortified. The citadel, 
which crowns the summit of Cape Diamond, 
covers with its numerous works an area of 
forty acres, and from its position is proba- 
bly the strongest fortress in America. It 
has five gates. The Palace Gate leads to 
Ashley Barracks, capable of accommodating 
two thousand soldiers, St. Louis Gate, on 
the southwest, conducts to the Plains of 
Abraham, famous as the scene of Wolfe’s 
victory and death in 1759, and of the death 
of Montgomery in December, 1775. Above 
the spot where the latter fell there is now 
an inclined plane five hundred feet in 


length, used by the government in convey- | 


ing stores and other articles of great weight 
to the fortress, Northeast of the Plains of 
Abraham, adjoining the walls in the south- 
west, is the large suburb of St. John, and 
farther north, bordering the river St 
Charles, that of St. Roche. The only en- 
trance on the side of the St. Lawrence is by 
the Prescott Gate, through which the com- 
mercial transactions are carried on, The 
ascent is either by a steep, narrow, winding 
street, or by a flight of steps. 

The Lower Town, which is the seat of 
commerce, is built around the base of Cape 
Diamond, where in many places the rock 
has been cut away to make room for the 
houses, On the side of the St, Charles the 


water at flood-tide formerly washed the 
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part of the rock; but, from time to time, 
wharf after wharf has been projected toward 
jow-water mark, and foundations made suf- 
ficiently solid on which to build whole 
streets where boats and even vessels of con- 


' siderable burden once rode at anchor. The 


banks of both rivers are now lined with 
warehouses and wharves, the latter jutting 
about two hundred feet into the stream, and 
along which the water is of sufficient depth 
to admit vessels of the largest size. The 
streets are generally irreguiar and narrow, 
but for the most part well-paved and lighted. 
The houses are principally of stone and 
brick, two or three stories high, the older 
ones with steep and quaint-looking roofs, 
A great, improvement has been effected in 
the appearance of the city since the great 
fire of 1845, which destroyed nearly two 
thousand houses. In 1854 a plentiful sup- 
ply of water was introduced from the St. 
Charles. There are, here in the Upper 
Town, several squares and public walks 
commanding views unrivaled for their va- 
ried and picturesque beauty. There is in 
one an elegant monument erected to the 
joint memory of Wolfe and Montcalm, the 
English and French commanders who fell 
at the taking of Quebec in 1759. It consists 
ofan obelisk resting on a granite pedestal, 
the whole sixty-five feet high. Another, 
forty feet in height, inarks the spot where 
General Wolfe fell on the Plains of Abra- 
ham; and our host pointed out to us the 
rock on which he expired. 

Quebec justly boasts of possessing some 
elegant public buildings, Those most de- 
serving of notice are the new Parliament 
House, on the site of the former building 
which was destroyed by fire in February, 
1854; the Roman-Catholic Cathedral, capa- 
ble of containing four thousand persons, and 
covering with the nunnery attached an area 
of eight acres; the Episcopal Cathedral with 
its lofty spire; and the Scotch Free Church, 
also adorned with a spire. These build- 
ings occupying elevated positions in the Up- 
per Town form very conspicuous objects, 
and are seen from a great distance. There 
are in al] about twenty churches in the city, 
The resident clergy are numerous, and more 
than half of them are Roman Catholics. 
They are mostly connected with the col- 
leges and other similar institutions of the 
city. 

The educational institutions comprise 
three Roman-Catholic colleges, —viz., two 


seminaries with chairs of theology, mora 
and natural philosophy, rhetoric, mathe- 
matics, and so forth, in which there are 
twelve instructors; St. Anne College, 
with nine instructors, and the seminary of 
Nicolet, with five; the Ursuiine convent, an 
extensive establishment founded in 1641; 
several nunneries; two schools of medicine 
with a president and nine professors; two 
high schools, and twenty-two academies 
aid private schools, There are also the Ca- 
nadian and Mechanics’ Institute, each pro- 
vided with a library and reading-room ; the 
Literary and Historical Society, the oldest 
chartered institution of the kind in Canada, 
having been founded in 1824, and possessing 
valuable ‘‘ Records of the Realm” in eighty 
or ninety ponderous folios, and a large col- 
leetion of historical manuscripts; but near- 
ly the whole of its museum and a part of its 
library were destroyed by fire with the Par- 
liament buildings in February, 1854; the 
Quebec Library Association, the Advocates’ 
Library, the Quebec Board of Trade, and 
the Merchants’ Exchange, the latter a read- 
ing-room well supplied with newspapers and 
periodicals, Eight newspapers are pub- 
lished in the city, three of which are in the 
French language. The principal benevo- 
lent institutions are the Marine Hospital, 
the Quebec Hotel Dieu, and the Lunatic 
Hospital. The Quebec Bank was estab- 
lished in 1818, besides which there are three 
branch banks, and two savings banks, 

The manufactures of Quebec, if we ex- 
cept ship-building, are not extensive. The 
principal objects produced are castings, 
machinery, nails, leather, musical instru- 
ments, paper and candles. There are be- 
tween twenty and thirty ship-building yards 
and nine or ten floating docks, capable of 
receiving vessels of the largest class, In 
1854 there were built at these yards an ag- 
gregate of seventy-six vessels with a total 
burden of forty-seven thousand three hun- 
dred and eight tons, 

To facilitate the piloting of vessels to 
their port an institution called Trinity 
House was incorporated in the reign of 
George III., and in 1852 numbered two 
hundred and ninety-three pilots. The pilot 
is first taken on board about one hundred 
and fifty miles below the city. The first 
staple of export is timber, Montreal being 
the port where the agricultural exports are 
chiefly exchanged for supplies of foreign 
goods. The timber is furnished principally 
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308 
by the Ottawa River, which with its tribu- 
taries drains an area of over ten thousand 
square miles, covered for the must part with 
‘fields of the finest pines, spruce, oak and 
elm. As the rafts come down the river 
they are collected into what are called coves 
and secured by booms moored along the 
banks, the timber being partly aground, 
partly afloat, according to the rise or fall of 
the tide. These coves extend almost con- 
tinuously along the left bank of the St. 
Lawrence for a distance of six miles above 
the town, throughout the whole of which at 
certain seasons may be seen a mass of logs 
with a breadth of one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred yards, and we have not space to 
describe the extensive timber and dea) saw- 
ing establishments near the town on the 
right bank of the St. Lawrence. In 1846 the 
various kinds of timber received, reduced to 
board measure, with the sixty million feet 
of sawed-deals rafted down the river, gave a 
total of five hundred million feet. The 
other important exports are fish and fish- 
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oil, ashes, grain, and so forth, and the im- 
ports consist chiefly vf cotton, woollen, silk 
and linen manufactures, iron, steel, hard- 
ware, fishing-tackle, painters’ colors, and so 
forth, 

Quebec is an electoral district returning | 
two members to the Provincial Parliament, 
and its population according to the census 
was in 1861 fifty-one thousand one hun- 
dred. 

We regretted when our vacation drew to 
a close. We had never passed a more 
agreeable one, and had never seen and 
learned so much with so little exertion or 
in so short a time. Our Canadian friend 
will ever be held in grateful remembrance, 
as also his whole household; and we have 
a recent letter of his which reads thus: 


* Quand aurons-nous le plaisir de te voir? 
Ma femme, mes enfants, toute la famille en- 
Jin, me demandent presque tous les jours de 
tes nouvelles, disants: ‘ Tou ami Americain, 
quand vieudra-t-il encore nous voir?” 


CAMELS AND 


The camel is not a handsome animal, 
is not remarkable for good nature, yet he is 
the most useful animal, for the countries in 
which he flourishes, that is known. His 
great, clumsy feet are adapted for the hot 
sands, his stomach for resisting thirst, his 
mouth for chewing thistles and pric«ly 
pears, and his appetite is so good that he can 
eat anything but sand and rocks, and thrive 
where other animals would starve. He can 
carry heavy burdens, and utters no com- 
plaint unless over-weighted, and the fe- 
males furnish milk enough to keep a tribe 
of Arabs in good wandering condition 
for a whole season. A gentleman who 
has recently traveled extensively in Egypt 
gives the following as his experience with 
camels:— 


** If docile means stupid, well and good; 
in such a case the camel is the very model 
of docility. But if the epithet is intended 
to designate an animal that takes an inter- 
est in its rider so far as a beast can; that in 
some way understands his intentions, or 
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shares them in a subordinate fashion; that 
obeys from a sort of submissive or half-fel- 
low-feeling with his master, like a horse or 
elephant, —then I say that the camel is by 
no means docile; very much the contrary. 
He takes no heed of his rider, pays no at- 
tention whether he be on his back or not, 
walks straight on when once set agoing, 
merely because he is too stupid to turn 
aside; and then, should some tempting thorn 
or green branch allure him out of the path, 
continues to walk on in the new direction, 
simply because he is too dull to turn back 
into the right road. In a word, he is, from 
first to last, an undomesticated and savage 
animal rendered serviceable by stupidity 
alone, without much skill on his master’s 
part, or any co-operation on his own, save 
that of an extreme passiveness. Neither 
attachment nor even habit impresses him; 
never tame, though not wide awake enough 
to be exactly wild. 

** Nevertheless the animal gives indica 
tions of intelligence when badly treated, if 
we may judge from his revengeful nature, 
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well illustrated in the following account: 
A valuable camel, working in an oil-mill, 
was severely beaten by the driver. Per- 
ceiving that the camel had treasured up the 
injury, and was only waiting a favorable 
opportunity for revenge, he kept a strict 
watch upon the animal. Time passed away; 
the camel, perceiving that it was watched, 
was quiet and obedient, and the driver be- 
gin to think that the beating was forgotten, 
when one night, after the lapse of several 
months, the man was sleeping on a raised 
platform in the mill, while, as is customary, 
the camel was stabled in a corner. Hap- 
pening to awake, the driver ovserved by the 
bright moonlight, that, when all was quiet, 
the animal looked cautiously around, rose 


owners and families, and even children have 
been protected by the brutes when threat- 
ened with danger. A traveler who has 
made a study of camels while in the East 
says, — 


“The favorite home of the wild camel is 
the desert of Kum-Tag, to the east of Lob- 
Nor, One of our native hunters told me 
that only twenty years ago he had seen 
herds of several dozen, sometimes of even 
more than a hundred, not far from where 
the village of Tsharchalyk isnow. The old 
bunteman told me that during his lifetime 
he has shot, with an old crippled gun, more 
than one hundred of them. As the popu- 
lation and the number of hunters increased, 


softly, and stealing toward a spot where a 
bundle of clothes and a bernous, thrown 
carelessly on the grourd, resembled a sleep- 
ing figure, cast itself with violence upon 
them, rolling with all its weight, and tear- 
ing them most violently with its teeth. 
Satisfied that its revenge was complete, the 
camel was returning to its corner, when 
the driver sat up and spoke. At the sound 
of his voice, and perceiving the mistake it 
had made, the animal was so mortified at 
the failure and discovery of its scheme, 
that it dashed its head against the wall and 
died on the spot.” 


There are instances on record of great at- 
tachment on the part of camels and their 


the camels wandered farther east into the 
desert of Kum-Tag, which, on account of 
the scarcity of water, is entirely inaccessible 
to man. No one has ever penetrated it. 
Two bold hunters made an attempt; but af- 
ter two days, during which they and their 
asses, carrying provisions, and so forth, had 
toiled knee-deep in the fine drifiing sand, 
parched and biinded with the dust, they re- 
turned, almost overcome with fatigue. In 
seasons of very great heat the camels are 
attracted by the coolness of the high valleys 
of the Altyn-Tag, and ascend as high as 


_ 11,000 or 12,000 feet. In contrast with the 


tame camel, whose characteristics are tim- 
idity, want of intelligence, and apathy, the 
wild one is distinguished by a marvelous 
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development of the senses, and great sagaci- 
ty and acuteness, Huntsmen have assured 
me that under the wind they can scent a 
man adistance of several versts (one verst 
is about two-thirds of a mile), that they 
hear the slightest noise at an incredible dis- 
tance, and that their visual organs are 
equally developed. When they suspect 
approaching danger, they fly at once, and 
often run a hundred and more versts before 
stopping. I followed the trace of a camel 
for more than twenty versts, where it had 
turned into 4 ravine, which, being altogether 
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out of the way, I did not care to follow. It 
would seem that an animal so awkwardly 
built as the camel would not be able to 
climb about the rugged Altyn-Tag, yet we 
observed, many a time, their tracks and 
their dung leading into narrow crevices and 
on steep cliffs, where the boldest hunts- 
man would hesitate to follow. It is, indeed, 
so strange a sight that I could svarcely 
trust my own eyes when I saw their trace 
mixed with that of wild mountain sheep. 
The wild camel runs very fast, and would 
overtake, at a long distance, a good race- 
horse. The period of mating is in winter, 
from the middie of January until the end of 


February. During this time fierce combats 
often take place among the males, which 
not seldom end in the death of one of the 
rivals, The female conceives when three 
years old, and carries her young for little 
overa year, The hunters whom I had sent 
back to the mountains returned on the 10th 
of March, with three beautiful specimens, 
a full-grown male, female and calf. The 
zoological distinctions between the wild 
and the tame camel are not very great, and 
now the question arises whether the wild 
camel is the lineal progeny of wild parents, 
or is it decended from tame camels which, 
having escaped the discipline of man, have 
wandered away in the desert and become 
wild? It is my opinion that the former 
theory is the correct one. I think that 
those qualities which in the struggle for ex- 
istence offer to the animal the best chances 
for self-preservation are strongly developed 
in the wild camel, Their remarkably de- 
veloped senses protect them against their 
principal enemies,— man and the wolf, 
A wolf would scarcely be a match for a full: 
grown camel, and they have little to fear 
from man, on account of their acute eyes, 
ears and scent, and their choice of abode in 
the most inpenetrable localities, It is prob- 
able that the deserts of Lob-Nor have, from 
time immemorial, been the dwelling-place 
of the wild camel. In former times, they 
may have been seattered over a greater 
space: at present they inhabit only the 
most remote and impenetrable corner of the 
Central Asian desert. 


We cannot close our interesting account 
of camels without giving a boy’s composi- 
tion on the subject, one which he was re 
quired to prepare and read before his school- 
mates. It cost him much time and labor, 
but this is what he produced, and it is too 


good to be passed. He-said, — 


‘*One time a man wich was travier he 
comes to a lake, and a cam] was a standin’ 
in the lake up to the camls stumach, Then 
the man he tuke out his led-pencil and rot 
into his diry book: ‘ This is the land.of the 
swon, The swon is the biggest bird that 
swims the deep; long graceful nex like 
snakes nex, and not any tail for to speak 
of.’ Bime bi the cam] it come out and 
wocked away, and then the man herotes 
other time: ‘The Swons legs is 4,,and it 
feets is woppers. Swons is jest like camls’ 
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After a wile there was a natif man, and he 
sed had the man see his cam! any were. 
Then the man rote again, the man he did: 
*They call em camls, too.’ Me and Billy 
we played camel, and I was the camel, cos 
Billy he sed: ‘ You be the cam] and ile be 
the hunch; so Billy he was the hunch. 
' After a wile I sed I was tired most to deth. 
But Billy he sed: ‘I gess yude been lots 
tierder than wot you are if some feller had 
been a ridin you.” A man wich had a caml 
in a sho he stood to the door of his sho and 
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hollered: ‘Wock in gents, only 2 bits te 
see the grate caml of Madigasker, wich 
wocks the desert like a thing of life, and 
wich is so high that its haunch is cuvered 
with eternle sno! Then my sisters yung 
man he sed: ‘ How hi is yure tent? Then 
the siroman he luked at my sisters yung 
man a wile and he sed: ‘ The arkiteck wich 
desined it is absent putin up a idietsylum 
for fellers wich sasses the shoman, and his 
plans islocked up in the elephants trunk; 
but I guess mebby this tentis about as hi as 
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the platform wich yure father was gettin 
down off from the time he broke his neck.’ 
Then my sisters yung man he was awfle 
mad, and he tuke of his cote and was a go- 
in for to lick the shoman. But the shoman 
he hollered back in the tent: “ Jim fetch 
that camel out here and make him pay bis 
2 bits, cos there’s a yung feller wich is a 
other sho.’ But if I was my sisters yung 
man I wud hit the shoman on the snoot of 
his nose, yes, indeed, and holier: ‘I’m the 
grate fiier of Madgigaskar and my back is 
got upper than a camel’s back; lots of 
eternle sno, and some clowds, too, hooray!’ 
Cos Ime brafe like a sojer wen its a fair 
fite, no striking back.” 


It may not be generally known that some 


years ago camels were introduced into Ari- 
zona as beasts of burden; but mules were 
found to do the work much better and 
cheaper, so they were discarded and turned 
loose, and now wild camels can frequently 
be met with in lonely places, for the climate 
and soil agree with them, and they increase 
rapidly. In a few years circuses will not 
be obliged to import some of their animal 
curiosities. of this nature if they continue 
to increase. 

We wish that we had space to give a more 
elaborate description of the different species 
of camels and their cares, but half a dozen 
pages of our magazine would not be suffi- 
cient, and so our readers must be content 
with this slight account, much briefer than 
we could wish, 
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CAPE TOWN. 


The war that is raging in Africa (or is 
raging at the time of writing, for no one 


an tell how soon it will cease), the death 


of Prince Napoleon, the desperate struggles 
of the Zulus, who are fighting for freedom 


and their native land, the firm determina. 


tion of the English to wipe out the blacks ° 


who have dared to oppose them in their 
march for conquest and new territory, all 
tend to attract attention and to cause our 
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people, who are of an inquiring turn of 
mind, to look for facts and information 
concerning the immense tract of land which 
is claimed by Great Britain and extends 
from the Cape Colony hundreds of miles in- 
jand, while each side is watered by the 
South Atlantic and Indian Oceans, Of 
course every one knows that England has 


no more right to the land of the Zulus than 
we have to the Indian territory, but such 
trifling matters do not affect powerful na- 
tions. Might makes right, bayonets and 
powder and lead being used to convince the 
natives that they are mistaken in supposing 
that there could be any question as to the 
ownership of territory, and because the 
blacks and Indians fight long and hard for 
what has been theirs for hundreds of years, 
the white man denounces him and calls 
him a savage and unworthy of mercy, 
There is some excuse for us, in pushing the 
Indians from point to point, because emi- 


gration has pushed civilization; but in Afri- 
ca there is land enough for all who wantafew 
hundred acres, and hundreds of years must 
expire before the country will be settled, 
and even then it will only be known as a 
cattle-raising district, with neighbors five 
and ten miles distant from each other. 
England does not need the land; and the 


Zulus do, and they are fighting for it in 
earnest, and before the battle has closed 
Great Britain will find that the territory 
has cost more than it will return, not count- 
ing the valuable lives which have been lost, 
carrying mourning in many of the best 
families of England, leaving out the com- 
plications which have occurred in the Na 
poleon dynasty and the grief of France at 
the untimely death of the petite prince, as 
many were fond of calling him in Paris, 
where he was universally liked. But the 
‘thrust of a Zulu’s lance has brought grief 


to all hopes of an imperial Napoleon line ia 


hi 
80 
of 
ca 


Sonnet, 


the future, and the death of the young man 
has made an experimental French Republic 
a surety, 

The most important of all the places in 
the Cape Colony is Cape Town, an excel- 
lent view of which accompanies this while 
looking from Table Bay. It is the capital 


* of the British territory, and is in lat, 34 


south and lon. 18 east, located at the foot 
of Table Mountain, 


At one time it was occupied by the Dutch, 
and they flourished and did well, but the 
English wanted the place for their East-In- 
dia ships as a half-way station, and they 
took it (after one repulse), in 1795. But 
the descendants of the Dutch have always 
hated Johnny Bull, and even at the present 
time there is not much love between the 
two races. England has had continual war 
with the Caffres or the Dutch Boers, and 
some of them have been long and bloody, 
like the present struggle. 

Among the white inhabitants of the 
colony the Dutch element largely predom- 
inates. While the British for the greatest 
pant live in the towns and cities as mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, military and civil offi- 
cers, and so forth, the large majority of the 
farmers are descendants of the original 
Dutch colonists, 

These “Boers,” as they are commonly 
called, have preserved the leading charac- 
teristics of their Dutch ancestors; they are 


a sturdy, cool-tempered, steady, and ener- 
getic race; thrifty, industrious, and of good 
moral character, The tenacity with which 
they clung to their customs, their local in- 
stijutions,; and their national character, long 
rendered them objects of the strong anti- 
pathy of the British, an antipathy heartily 
reciprocated by them. But within the last 
deeade the mutual hatred and distrust have 
been greatly diminished. Those Boers who 


live at the outposts of civilization in the 
immediate vicinity of the savages, are, how- 
ever, naturally in some degree savages 
themselves. The Boers are generally well 
educated, and there are scarcely any among 
them who cannot read and write the Dutch 
language, They are also pious and strict 


observers of all religious customs, Most of 
the men are tall and herculean in appear- 
ance; of the young women many are dis- 
tinguished for a sort of majestic beauty; 
but at an advanced age both sexes incline 
to obesity. According to the three princi- 
pal products of their industry they are 
known as Wine Boers, Corn Boers, and 
Cattle Boers. The Wine Boers are the 
wealthiest, Agriculture is still in a very 
primitive state, it being impossible to apply 
skillful and complicated implements on ac- 
count of the difficulty of having them re- 


paired or replaced, The Cattle Boers are 


the least educated and worst mannered of 
the whole class, 


SONNET. 
BY SANDA ENOS. 


I well believe a tenderef-hearted thing 
Than she whose beauty hath me captive ta’en 
Dwells not on earth, nor even in the brain 

Of bard divinest in imagining. 

I’ve marked her gentle bosom quivering - 
With pity for some flower the wind had slain; 
And I have seen her tears pour down like rain 

Because her bird had chanced to wound its wing. 
And yet, alas! she me unto the stake 
Hath bound with cords I strive in vain to break, 

Heaped fuel round, and lit the cruel pyre; 
4nd though I writhe and moan in agony, 

And plead that she will cease to torture me, 

She ever with fresh faggots feeds the fire, 


Now Hartford, N.Y., 1879, 
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A MARBLE WOMAN. 
BY A. M. BARNARD, AUTHOR OF “Vv. V., OR PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS.” 


[No. 2. —Compiere Four Numprrs.] 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE DARK. 


Days passed, and Germain did not re-ap- 
pear, though Cecil strongly suspected that 
he had endeavored to do so more than once; 
for now the door was always locked, An- 
thony often mounted guard in the hail, 
Yorke seldom went out, and when they 
Walked together chose a new route each 
day, while his face wore a vigilant expres- 
sion as if he were perpetually on the watch. 
These changes kept the subject continually 
before the girl’s mind, though not a word 
was spoken, More than once she caught 
glimpses of a familiar figure haunting the 
street, more than once she heard the mellow 
voice singing underneath her window, and 
more than once she longed to see this 
strange Germain again. 

Standing at the window one sombre af- 
ternoon, she thought of these things as she 
watched her guardian giving orders to An- 
thony, who was working in the garden. As 
Yorke turned to enter the house, she re- 
membered that the studio was not lighted 
as he liked to find it, and hurried away to 
have it ready for his coming. Half-way up 
the first flight she stopped a moment, for a 
gust of fresh air blew up from below as if 
from some newly opened door or window. 
The hall was dusky with early twilight, and 
looking downward she saw nothing, 

**Ts that you, Yorke?’’ she asked; but no 
one answered, and she went on her way. 
At the top of the second flight she paused 
again, fancying that she heard steps behind 
her. The sound ceased as she stopped, and 
thinking to herself, ‘It’s Judas,” she ran 
up the spiral stairs leading to the tower. 
These were uncarpeted, and in a moment 
the sound of steps was distinetly audible 
behind her; neither the slow tread of Yorke, 
’ nor the guick patter of the dog, but soft 


and stealthy footfalls as of some one anx- 
ious to follow unsuspected. She paused, 
and the steps paused also; she went on, and 
the quick sound began again; she peered 
Cownward through the gloom, but the 
stairs wound abruptly round and round, 
and nothing could be seen. She called to 
Yorke and the dog again, but there was no 
reply except the rustle of garments brush- 
ing against the wall, and the rapid breath- 
ing of a human creature. A nervous thrill 
passed over her; the thought of Germain 
flashed into her mind, and the early terror 
woke again, for time and place suggested 
the forbidding figure she had seen lurking 
there so long ago. Fearinz to descend and 
meet him, she sprang on, hoping to reach 
the studio in time to call Yorke from the 
window, and lock the door. As she darted 
upward, the quick tread of a man’s foot was 
plainly heard, and when she flung the door 
behind her, a strong hand prevented it 
from closing, a tall figure entered, the key 
was turned, and Germain’s well-remembered 
voice exclaimed, — 

**Do not cry out. I have risked my life 
by entering at a window, for I must speak 
to you, and Yorke guards you like a drag- 
on.” 

“*Why do you come if he forbids it, fol- 
lowing and frightening me in the dark?” 
cried Cecil, grasping vainly for a lamp as 
Germain placed himself vetween her and 
the window. 

** But he keeps you from me, and he has 
no right todo it. I love you as he never 
can, yet though I plead day and night, and 
promise anything, he will not let me see 
you, even for an hour. Do not fear or shun 
me, but come to me, little Cecil, come to 
me, and let me feel that you are mine.” 

With voice and gesture of intensest love 
ard longing, he advanced as it to claim her, 
but Cecil, terrified by this impetuous woo- 
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ing, fled before him to an inner room, bolt- 
ed the door, and rang the bell until it broke, 
Vainly Germain shook the door, and im- 


plored her to hear him; she neither an- 


swered nor listened, but ealled for help till | 


the room rang again. Soon, very soon, 
Yorke’s familiar step came leaping up the 
stairs, and his voice demanded, in tones of 
wonder and alarm, — . 

“Cecil, where are you? Speak to me, 
and open instantly.” 

“T cannot come, —it is Germain’? — 

More she could not say, for with the ar- 
rival of help her strength deserted her, and 
she dropped down upon the floor, faint but 
not unconscious. Lying thus, she heard 
the outer door give way, heard a wrathful 
exclamation from Yorke, an exultant laugh 
from Germain, then burried conversation 
too low for her to catch a word, till sudden- 
ly both voices rose, one defiant, the other 
determined, 

“J tell you. Bazil, I will see her!’ 

“Not if I can prevent it.” 

‘*Then I swear I will use force!’ 

, “I swear you shall not!’ 

A quick movement followed, and the ter- 
rified listener heard unmistakable sounds of 
a fierce but brief struggle in the darkened 
room, the stamp of feet, the hard breathing 
of men wrestling near at hand, the crash of 
a falling statue and a human body, a low 
groan, then sudden silence. In that silence 
Cecil lost her consciousness, for her quiet 
life had 111 prepared her for such scenes. 
Only for a moment, however; the sound of 
retreating footsteps recalled her, and trying 
to control the frightened flutter of ber 
heart, she listened breathlessly. What bad 
happened? Where was Yorke? These 
questions roused her, and the longing to an- 
swer them gave her courage to venture 
from her refuge. 

Softly drawing the bolt, she looked out. 
Nothing could be seen but the pale glimmer 
of stars through the western window; all 
near at hand was hidden by the deep shadow 
of a tall screen that divided the studio. A 
moment she stood trembling with appre- 
hension lest Germain had not gone, then 
stole a few steps forward, whispering, — 

** Yorke, are you here?’ 

There was no answer, but as the words 
left her lips she stumbled over something at 
her feet, something that stirred and faintly 
sighed. Losing fear in an all-absorbing 
anxiety, Cecil sprang boldly forward, groped 


for a match, lighted the lamp with trem- 
bling hands, and looked about her. The 
beautiful Psyche lay headless on the ground, 
but the girl scarcely saw it, for half under- 
neath it lay Yorke, pale and senseless, 
How she dragged him out she never knew; 
superhuman strength seemed given her, 
and self-possession to think and do ber best 
for him. Throwing up the window, she 
called to Anthony, still busy in the garden, 
then bathed the white face, fanned the 
breathless lips, chafed the cold hands, and 
soon had the joy of seeing Yorke’s eyes 
open with a conscious look, 

“It is I. Where are you hurt? What 
shall I do for you, dear master?”’ 

“Tell them the Psyche fell, nothing 
more,’’ he answered painfully, but with « 
clear mind and a commanding glance. 

She understood and obeyed him when the 
old man arrived. With many exclamations 
of concern and much wonderment as to 
how the accident could have occurred, An- 
thony laid his master on the couch, gave 
him such restoratives as were at hand, and 
then went to fetch a surgeon, and find Hes- 
ter, who was gossiping in a neighbor’s 
kitchen, according to her wont. 

‘**Tell me what happened, my poor child,”’ 
whispered Yorke, when they were alone, 
and Cecil sat beside him with a face almost 
as pallid as his own. 

**Not now, you are not fit. Wait a lit- 
tle,” she began; but he interrupted her, 
saying with a look she dared not disobey, — 

**No; tell me now, — I must know it!” 

She told him, but he seemed too weak for 
indignation, and looked up at her with a 
faint glimmer of his old sarcastic smile. 

‘* Another lover, Cecil, and a strange one; 
but you need not fear him, for though as 
rash and headstrong as a boy, he will not 
harm you.’’ Then Yorke’s face changed 
and darkened as he said earnestuy, ** Prom- 
ise me that you will never listen to him, 
never meet him, or countenance his niad 
pursuit of you. No good can come of it to 
you, and only the bitterest disappointment 
to me. Promise me this, I implore you, 
Cecil.” 

She hesitated, but his face grew haggard 
with suspense, and something in her own 
heart pleaded for him more persuasively 
than his anxious eyes or urgent words. 

**I promise this,” she said; *‘ Now rest, 
and let me fan you, for your lips are white 
with pain,” 
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He did not speak again till steps and 
voices were heard approaching; then he 
drew her down to him, whispering, — 

“Not a word of Germain to any one; 
keep near me till I am up again, then I will 
take measures to prevent the recurrence of 
a@ scene like this.” 

For several days Yorke saw no one but 
the doctor and his servants, for the fall and 
the heavy weight upon his chest had seri- 
ously injured him. He rebelled against the 
order to be still, finding a single week’s con- 
finement very irksome with no society but 
Hester, no occupation but a book of his 
own thoughts. Cecil did not come to nurse 
him as she used to do when slighter indis- 
positions kept him in his rooms. She sent 
no little gifts to tempt his appetite or en- 
liven his solitude; she made daily inquiries 
for his health, but nothing more. He 
missed his familiar spirit and her gentle 
ministrations, but would not send for her, 
thinking, with a mixture of satisfaction 
and regret, — 

**She takes me at my word, and perhaps 
it’s better so, for absence will soon cure 
any girlish pique my frankness may have 
caused her.”’ 

But though he would not call her, he left 
his room sooner than was wise, and went to 
find her in the studio. Everything was in 
its accustomed order, Cecil at her place, 
and his first exclamation one of pleasant 
surprise. 

“Why, here’s my Psyche mended and 
mounted again! Many thanks, my little 
girl.” 

She went to take the hand he offered, 
saying very quietly, — 

“T am glad to see you, master, and to 
find you like what | have done.’’ 

“I never thought my Psche would cause 
me so much suffering, but I forgive her for 
beauty’s sake,” answered Yorke, laughing, 
for an unusual cheerfuiness possessed him, 
and it was pleasant to be back to his old 
haunt again. ‘‘ Well, what do you see in 
it?” he asked, observing that the girl stood 
with her eyes fixed on the statue. 

“T see my model.” 

He remembered his own words, and was 
glad to change the conversation by a ques- 
tion or two, 

“How have you got on through these 
days that have been so wearisome to me? 
Have you missed the old master?” 

“*T have been busily at work, and I have 
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missed you, for I often want help, and To. 
ny cannot always walk with me.”’ 

Yorke felt slightly disappointed both at 
the answer and her welcome, but showed 
no sign of it as he said, — 

“Nothing has been seen of Germain 
since his last freak, I fancy?” 

He has been here.” 

“The deuse he has!’ ejaculated Yorke, 
looking amazed. ‘‘ Did you see him, Cecil?” 

“Yes; I could not help it. I was watch- 
ing forthe doctor one day, and hearing aring, 
I opened the door, for Tony and Hester 
were with you. Germain stepped quickly 
in, and asked, ‘Is Yorke alive?’ I said yes, 
*I thank God for that? he cried. ‘Tell 
him to get well in peace; I’ll not disturb 
him if I can keep away’— Then Anthony 
appeared, and he was gone as quickly as he 
came,”’ 

** That was like him, reckless and gener- 
ous, fierce and gentle by turns. Pity that 
so fine a nature should be wrecked so 
early.” 

Yorke mused a moment, and Cecil, as if 
anxiety or pity made her forget her promise, 
asked suddenly, — 

**Shall you let him go unmolested after 
such an outrage as this?” 

“* Yes: even if he had half murdered me 
or maimed me for life, 1 would not lifta 
finger against him. God knows I have my 
faults, and plenty of them, but 1 can for- 
give blows like his, easier than gentler 
hands have dealt me.” 

Cecil made no answer, but seemed lost in 
wonderment, till Yorke, observing how 
pale and heavy-eyed she looked, said kind- 
ly, — 

“ Have you, too, been ill? I asked for 
you every day, and Hester always gavea 
good report. Is anything amiss? Tell me, 
child.”’ 

“T am not ill, and nothing is amiss ex- 
cept that I do not sleep, owing to want of 
exercise, perhaps.”’ 

‘This must be mended; I’ll give you 
sleep tonight, and tomorrow we will have a 
long drive together.”’ 

Going to an ancient cabinet he took from 
it a quaint flask, poured a few drops of 
some dark liquid into a tiny glass, and 
mingling it with water, brought it to her. 

*Itis bitter, but it will bring you deep 
and dreaming sleep. Drink, little wakeful 
spirit, drink and rest.” 

Without offering to take the glass, she 
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bent and drank, not the first bitter draught 
his hand had given her, ~ 

“I think you would drink hemlock with- 
out a question if I gave it to you,”’ he said, 
smiling at ber minute obedience. 

“I think Ishould, But I ask no ques- 
tions now, because I knew that this was 
laudanum, Mamma used it when in pain, 
and I have often tasted it, playing that I 
made it sweet for her,’’ 

Yorke turned hastily away as if to replace 
the flask and cup, and when he spoke again 
he was his gravest self. 

“Go now, and sleep, Cecil. Tomorrow 
the old quiet life shall begin again.’’ 

It did begin again, and week after week, 
month after month passed in the same mo- 
noconous seclusion, They went nowhere, 
saw scarcely any one; Yorke’s genius was 
almost unknown, Cecil’s beauty blooming 
unscen; and so the year rolled slowly by. 


CHAPTER V. 
GOSSIP. 


Putting his head into the studio where 
Cecil was at work as usual, and Yorke 
lounged on the sofa in a most unwonted fit 
of indolence, ** Mrs. Norton’s compliments, 
and can she see the master for a few min- 
utes?’ said Anthony. 

“ Alfred’s mother! what next? I’ll come, 
Tony,” answered the master, turning to ob- 
serve the effect of this announcement on the 
girl, 

But she scarcely seemed to have heard 
the question or answer, and went on 
smoothing the rounded limbs of a slender 
Faun, with an aspect of entire absorption, 

“ What an artist I have made of her, if a 
lump of clay is more interesting than the 
news of her first lover!’ thought her guar- 
dian, as he left ine room with a satisfied 
smile, 

Since Alfred’s disappointment, there had 
been a breach between the neighbors, and 
his mother discontinued the friendly calls 
she had been wont to make since Cecil 
came. She wasagrayhaired, gracious lady, 
with much of her son’s frankness and 
warmth of manner. 


spent in general inquiries, she said, with 
some embarrassment, but with her usual di- 
rectness, — 

“Mr. Yorke, I have felt it my duty to 
come and tell you certain things, of which I 


After a few moments: 


think you should be informed without de- 
lay. You lead such aseciuded life that you 
are not likely to hear any of the injurious 
rumors that are rife concerning Cecil and 
yourself, They are but natural, for any 
appearance of mystery or of peculiarity al- 
ways excites curiosity and gossip; and, asa 
woman and a ueighbor, I venture to warn 
you of them, because I take a deep interest 
ip the girl, both for her own sake and my 
son’s,’’ 

“I thank you, Mrs, Norton, and I beg 


you will speak freely, I am entirely igno- 


rant of these rumors, though 1 know that 
tattling tongues find food for scandal in the 
simplest affairs.” 

The guest saw that the subject was dis- 
tasteful to her host, but steadily contin-. 
ued, — 

** While she was a child, the relationship 
of guardian and ward was all sufficient; but 
now that she is a woman, it strikes outside 
observers that you are too young a man to. 
be her sole companion. lt is known that 
you live here togei:her with no society, few 
friends, and those chiefly gentlemen; that 
you have neither governess nor housekeeper, . 
only an old female servant. Cecil goes no- 
where, and never walks without yourself or 
Anthony; while her beauty attracts so 
much attention, that interest and curiosity 
are unavoidably aroused and increased by 
the peculiarity of her life. It would be a, 
trying task to repeat the reports and re- 
marks that have come to me; you can im- 
agine them, aud feel how much pain they. 
cause me, although I know them to be ut- 
terly groundless and unjust.” 

Intense annoyance was visible in Yorke’s 
face, as he listened and answered haughti- 
ly 

** Those who know me will need no denial 
of these absurd rumors, I care nothing for 
the idle gossip of strangers; nor does Cecil, 
being too innocent to dream that such 
things exist.’’ 

* But you know it, sir, and you know, 
while a man may defy public opinion, and 
pass scathiess,a woman must submit and © 
walk warily, if she would keep her name 
uzsullied by slander’s breath, A time may 
come when she will learn this, and reproach 
you with unfaithfulness to your charge if you 
neglect to surround her with the safeguards 
which she is, as yet, too innoceat to know. 
that she needs,’’ 

Mrs. Norton spoke earnestly, and her 
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818 
maternal solicitude for the motherless girl 
touched Yorke’s heart, for he had one, 
though he had done his best to starve and 
freeze it. His manner softened, his eye 
grew anxious, and he asked, with an air of 
one convinced in spite of himself, — 

“What would you have me do? I sin- 
cerely desire to be faithful to my duty, but 
I begin to fear that I have undertaken 
more than I can perform.” 

** May I suggest that the presence of a 
respectable gentiewoman in your house 
would most effectually silence busy tongues, 
and might be a great advantage to Miss 
Stein, who must suffer for the want of fe- 
male society?”’ 

“*T have tried that plan, and it failed too 
entirely to make me willing to repeat the 
experiment.” 

A slight flush on Yorke’s dark cheek and 
a disdainful curl of the lips told the keen- 
eyed lady, as plainly as words, that the 
cause of the dismissal of a former governess 
had been too much devotion to the guar- 
dian, too little to the ward. Mrs. Norton 
was silent a moment, and then said, with 
some hesitation, — 

** May I ask you a very frank question, 
Mr. Yorke?” 

* Your interest in Cecil gives you a right 
to ask anything, madam,” he replied, bow- 
ing with the grace of manner which he 
could assume at will. 

“Then let me inquire if you intend to 
make this girl your wife at some future 
time?” 

- “ Nothing can be further from my inten- 
tions,’’ was the brief but decided reply. 

* Pardon me; Alfred received an impres- 
sion that you were educating her for that 
purpose, and I thought it might be so, I 
hoped it might be so. I can suggest noth- 
ing else, unless some otner gentieman is 
permitted to give the protection of his 
name and home. My poor boy still loves 
her, in spite of absence, time and efforts to 
forget; he is still eager to win her, and I 
wouid gladly be a mother to the sweet girl. 
' 1s there no hope for him?” 

“None, I assure you. She loves nothing 
but her art, as I just kad an excellent proof; 
for when you were announced, and your 
son’s name mentioned, she seemed to hear 
nothing, remember nothing, but worked on, 
undisturbed.”’ 

Mrs. Norton rose, disappointed and dis- 
heartened by the failure of her mission. 
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**T have ventured too far, perhaps; but it 
seemed a duty, and I have performed it as 
best I could. 1 shall not intrude again, but I 
earnestly entreat you to think of this, for 
the girl’s sake, and take immediate steps to 
contradict these injurious rumors. Call 
upon me freely, if I can aid you in any way, 
and assure Ceci] tuat 1 am still her friend, 
although I may have seemed estranged 
since Alfred’s rejection.” 

Yorke thanked her warmly, promised to 
give the matter his serious consideration, 


* and bade her adieu, with a grateful respect 


that won her heart, in spite of sundry prej- 
udices against him. As the door closed be- 
hind her, he struck his hands impatiently 
together, saying to himself, — 

“I might bave known it would be so! 
Why did I keep the child until I cannot do 
without her, forgetting that she would be 
come a woman, and bring trouble as inevit- 
ably as before? I1’li not have another com- 
panion to beset me with the romantic folly 
I’ve foresworn; neither will 1 marry Cecil 
to silence these malicious gossips; I'll take 
her away from here, and in some quiet 
place we will find the old peace, if possi- 
ble.”’ 

In pursuance of this purpose, he an- 
nounced that he was going away upon busi- 
ness that might detain him several days, 
and after many directions, warnings and 
misgivings, he went. He was gone a week, 
for the quiet place was not easily found, 
and while he looked, he saw and heard 
enough to convince him that Mrs. Norton 
was right, He took pains to gather, from 
various sources, the reports to which she 
had alluded, and was soon in a fever of in- 
dignation and disgust. Her words haunted 
him; he soon saw clearly the wrong .he had 
been doing Cecil, felt that his present plan 
would but increase it, and was assured that 
one of two things must be done without de- 
lay, either provide her with a chaperone or 
marry her himself, for he rebelled against 
the idea of giving her to any other, The 
chaperone was the wisest but most disagree- 
able expedient, for well he knew that 4 
third person, however discreet and excel- 
lent, would destroy the seclusion and free- 
dom which he loved so weil, and had en- 
joyed so long. It was in every respect re- 
pugnant to him, and he believed it would 
be to Cecil also. The other plan, to his 
own surprise, did not seem so impossible or 
distasteful; and, the more he thought of it, 
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the more attractive it became. Nothing 
need be changed except her name, slander 
would be silenced, and her society secured 
v him for life. But would she consent to 
such a marriage? He recalled with pleas- 
ure the expression of her face when she 
went to him, saying, **1 will never leave 
you, my dear master, never,”’ and half re- 
gretted that he had checked the growth of 
the softer sentiment, which seemed about 
to take the place of her childish affection. 
He did not love her as a husband should, 
tut he felt how sweet it was to be beloved, 
knew that she was happy with him, and 
longed to keep his little ward, at any cost, 
to himself. 

Still undecided, but full of new and not 
unpleasurable fancies, he hurried bome, 
feeling a strong curiosity to know how Cecil 
would regard this proposition should he 
make it. No one ran to meet him, as he 
entered, no one called out a glad welcome, 
and the young face that used to brighten 
when he came was nowhere visible. 

‘“Where is Miss Cecil?” he asked of 
Hester. 

“In the garden, master,’ she answered, 
with a significant nod, that sent him to the 
nearest window that opened on the garden, 

Cecil was walking there with Alfred, ana 
Yorke’s face darkened ominously, as a jeal- 
ous fear assailed him that she was about to 
solve the question for herself. He eyed her 
keenly, but her face was half averted, and 
he could see that she listened intently to 
her companion, who talked rapidly, and 
with an expression that made his handsome 
face more eloquent than his ardent voice, 

* Cecil!’ called Yorke sharply, unwilling 
to prolong a scene that angered him more 
than he would confess, even to himself. 

Alfred looked up, bowed w.th a haughty, 
half-defiant air, said a few words to Cecil, 
and leaped the wall again. But she, after 
one glance upward, went in so slowly that 
her guardian chafed at the delay, and when 
at length she came to him witha cold hand- 
clasp, and a tranquil, *‘ Home so soon?” he 
answered almost harshly, — 

“Too soon, perhaps. Why do I find that 
boy here? I thought he was away again.” 

“ He is going soon, and came because he 
could not keep away, he said. Poor Alf! 1 
wish he did not care for me so much.”’ 

While she was speaking, Yorke examined 
her with a troubled look, for that brief ab- 
sence made him quick to see the changes a 


year had wrought, unobserved till now, | 
Something was gone that once made her 

beauty a delight to heart as well as to eye; 

some nameless but potent charm that gave 
warmth, grace and tenderness to her dawn- 

ing womanhood. He feit it, and for the 

first time found a flaw in what he had 

thought faultiess until now. There was no 

time to analyze the feeling; for, drawing 

away the hand he had detained, she brought 

him from her desk three letters, directed to 

herself in a man’s bold writing. 

‘*Germain!’’ exclaimed Yorke, as his eye 
fell on them, ‘*Has he dared to write, 
when he swore he would not? Have you 
read them?”’ 

She turned them in his hand, and showed 
the seals unbroken. A flash of pleasure 
banished the disquiet from his face, and 
there was no harshness in his voice as he 
asked, — 

**How did they come? I forbade Tony 
to receive any communication he might 
venture to make,” 

“Tony knows nothing of them. One 
came in a bouquet, which was tossed oveg 
the wall the very day you went; one was 
brought by a carrier-dove, soon afterward; 
the bird came pecking at my window, and, 
thinking it was hurt, I took it in; the third 
was thrust into my hand by some one whom 
I did not see, as I was walking with Hester 
yesterday. I suspected who they were from, 
and did not open them, because I promised 
not to listen to this man.” 

** Rare obedience in a woman! Have 
you no wish to see them? Will you give 
me leave to look at them before I burn 
them?” 

** Do what you like. I care nothing for 
them now.”’ 

She spoke so confidingly, and smiled. so 
contentedly, as she stood folding up his 
gloves, that Yorke felt his purpose strength- 
ening every instant. The letters confirmed 
it; for, as he flung the last into the fire, he 
said to himself, — 

“There is no way but this; there will be 
peace for neither of us while Alfred and 
Germain have hopes of her. Once mine, I 
will have a legal right to oanish both.’’ 

Turning with decision, he drew her down 
to a seat beside him, saying, in a tone he 
had not used since the Cupid was broken, — 

** Sit here and listen, for 1’ve many things 
to tell you, my little girl. You are eighteen 
tomorrow, and, according to your mother’s 
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desire, may choose what guardian you will. 
I leave you free, having no right to influ- 
ence you, but while I have a home it always 
will be yours if you are happy here.” 

She turned her face away, and for an in- 
stant some inward agitation marred its 
habitual repose, but she answered steadily, 
though there was an undertone of pain in 
her voice, — 

“T know’ it, Yorke, and you are very 
kind, Iam happy here; but I cannot stay, 
because hard things are said of us, things 
that wrong you and wound me more than 
tongue can tell.” 

“Who told you this?” he demanded an- 
grily. 

** Alfred; he said I ought to know it, and 
if you would not follow his mother’s advice, 
I should choose another guardian.”’ 

** And will you, Cecil?” 

* Yes, for your sake as well as my own.” 

The tone of resolution made her soft 
voice jar upon his ear, and convinced him 
that she would keep her word. 

“Whom will you choose?” he gravely 
asked. 

“Tt is hard to tell; I have made no 
friends in all these years, and now I have 
nowhere to go, unless I turn to Mrs, Nor- 
ton. She will be a mother to me, Alfred is 
avery gentle guardian, and in time I may 
learn to love him.” 

Yorke felt both reproached and satisfied, 
— reproached because it was his fault that 
the girl had made no friends, and satisfied 
because there was as much regret as resolu- 
tion in her voice; and his task grew easier 
as he thought of Alfred, whom she should 
never learn to love. 

** But you promised to stay with me, and 
I want you, Cecil.” 

“T did promise, but then .[ knew 
nothing of all this. I want to stay; but 
now I cannot, unless you do something to 
make it safe and best.” 

**Something shall be done. Will you 
have another governess or an elderly com- 
panion?” he asked, wishing to assure him- 
self of her real feeling befure he spoke more 
plainly. 

She sighed, and looked all the repugnance 
that she felt, but answered sorrowfully, — 

“*] dread it more than you do, but there 
is no other way.” 

other way. Shall I name it?” 

“Oh, yes! anvthing is better than another 
‘Miss Ulster 
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“If my ward becomes my wife, gossip 
will be silenced, and we may still keep to- 
gether all our lives,”’ 

He spoke very quietly, lest he should 
startle her; but his voice was eager, and bis 
glance wistful, in spite of himself. The 
eager eyes, that had been lifted to his own, 
fell slowly, a faint color came up to her 
cheek, and she answered with a light shake 
of the head, as if more perplexed than 
startled, — 

** How can I, when we don’t care for one 
another?” 

** But we do care for one another, I love 
you as if you were a child of my own, and I 
think, if nothing had disturbed us, that you 
would have chosen me to be your guardi.i 
for another year, at least, would you not?” 

** Yes, you are my one friend, and this is 
home.” 

“Then stay, Cecil, and keep both, 
Nothing need be changed between us; to 
the world we can be husband and wife, here 
guardian and ward, as we have been for six 
pleasant years. No one can reproach or 
misjudge us then; I shall have the right to 
protect my little pupil, she to cling to her 
teacher and her friend. We are both solita- 
ry in the world: why can we not go on to- 
gether in the old way, with the work we 
love and live for?” 

**It sounds very pleasant, but I am so ig- 
norant I cannot tell if it is best. Perhaps you 
will regret it if I stay, perhaps I shall be- 
come a burden when it is too late to put me 
away, and you may tire of the old life, with 
no one but a girl to share it with you.” 

Her face was downcast, and he did not 
see her eyes fill, her lips tremble, or the 
folded hands pressed tightly together, as she 
listened to the proposition which gave her a 
busband’s name, but not a husband’s heart. 
He saw that she thought only of him, for- 
getiul of herself, —knew that he offered 
very little in exchange for the liberty of 
this young life, — and began to think that he 
had been m*staken in supposing that she 
loved him, because she showed so litte 
emotion now; but in spite of all this, the 
purpose formed so long ago was still indo 
mitable, and, though forced by ciicum- 
stances to modify it, he would not re 
linquish his design. The relentiess look re 
placed all cthers, as he rose to leave her, 
though he said, — 

**Do not answer yet, think well of this, 
be assured that I desire it, suall be happy in 
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it, and see no other course open, unless you 
choose to leave me. Decide for yourself, 


my child, and, when we meet tomorrow, © 


tell me which guardian you have chosen.” 

will.” 

Cecil was usually earliest down, but when 
the morrow came, Yorke waited for her, 
with an impatience that he could not con- 
trol, and when she entered, he went to 
meet her, with an inquiring eye, an extend- 
edhand. She put her own into it without 
a word, and he grasped the little hand with 
atbrill of joy that surprised him as much 
as did the sudden impulse which caused 
him to stoop and kiss the beautiful, uplift- 
ed face that made the sunshine of his life. 

Ashamed of this betrayal of his satisfac- 
tion, he controlled himself, and said, with 
as much of his usual composure as he could 
assume, — 

“Thank you, Cecil; now all is decided, 
and you never shall regret this step, if I can 
help it. We will be married privately, and 
at once, then let the gossips tattle as they 
please,”’ 

“Are you quite satisfied with me for 
choosing as I have done?” she asked, as he 
led her to her place. 

“Quite satisfied, quite proud and happy 
that my ward is to be mine forever. Is she 
content?”? 

“Yes, I chese what was pleasantest, and 
will do my best to beall you would have me, 
té thank you for givin? me so much.” 

No more was said, and very soon all trace 
of any unusual emotion had vanished from 
Cecil’s face. Not so with Yorke. A secret 
unrest possessed him, and did not pass 
away. He thought it was doubt, anxiety, 
remorse, perhaps, for what he was about to 
do; but try as he would, the inward excite- 
ment kept. him from his usual pursuits, and 
made him long to have all over without de- 
lay. Feeling that he owed Mrs, Norton 
some explanation of his seeming caprice, he 
went to her, frankly stated his reasons for 
the change, and took counsel with her upon 
Many matters, With the readiness of a 
generous nature, she put aside her own dis- 
appointment, and freely did her best for her 
peculiar neighbor, glad she had served the 
gitl so well, 

She soon convinced him that it would be 
better not to have a private wedding, but 
openly to marry and give the young wife a 
gay weléome home, that nothing mysterious 
or hasty should give fresh food for remark. 

19 
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He yielded, for Cecil’s sake, and the good 
lady, with a true woman’s love of such af- 
fairs. soon had everything her own way, 
much to Yorke’s annoyance, and Cecil’s be- 
wilderment. Alfred was gone, and his 
mother wisely left him in ignorance of 
the approaching marriage, and stifled many 
a sigh as she gave her orders and prepared 
the little bride, 

Great was the stir and intense the surprise 
among the sculptor’s few friends, when it 
was known what was afloat, and Yorke was 
driven half wild with questions, congratula- 
tions and praises of his betrothed. So 
much interest and good-will pleased even 
while it fretted him; and, bent on righting 
both himself and Cecil, in a manner that 
should preclude all further misconception, 
he asked friends and neighbors from far and 
near to his wedding, thinking, with a half- 
sad, half-scornful smile, ‘* Let them come; 
they will see that she is lovely, will think 
that Iam happy, and never guess what a 
mockery it is to me.” 

They did come, did think the bride beau- 
tiful, the bridegroom happy; and would 
have had no suspicion cf the mockery, but 
for one little incident, that had undue effect 
upon the eager-eyed observers, Among 
the guests was one whom none of the others 


knew; a singularly handsome man, who ' 


glided in unannounced, just beiore the cef- 
emony, and placed himself in the shadow 
of the draperies that hung before a deep 
window in the drawing-room. Two or 
three of the neighbors whispered together, 
and nodded their heads significantly, as if 
they had suspicions; but the entrance of the 
bridal pair hushed the whispers, and sus- 
pended the nods, for a time at least. As 
they took their places, Cecil was seen to 
start and change color when her eyes fell 
on the stranger, leaning in the purple gloom 
of the recess; Yorke did the same, then he 
frowned, she drew her veil about her, and 
stern bridegroom and pale bride appeared 
to compose themselves for the task before 
them, 

The instant the ceremony was over, one 
gossip whispered to another, ‘*I told you so, 
it is the same person who used to,sing un- 
der her window, and watch the house for 
hours. A lover, without doubt, and why 
she preferred this gloomy Mr. Yorke to that 
devoted creature passes my comprehen- 
sion.”* 

“It’s my opinion that she did n’t prefer 
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him, but was persuaded intoit. He’s far 
too old and grave for such a young thing, 
and I suspect she agrees with me. Did you 
see her turn as pale as her dress when she 
saw that’ fine-looking man in the recess? 
Poor thing, it’s plain to see that she is 
marrying from gratitude, or fear, or some- 
thing of that sort.”’ 

This romantic fancy soon took wing, and 
flew from ear to ear, although the stranger 
vanished as suddenly as he came. Yorke 
caught a hint of it, but only smiled disdain- 
fully, and watched Cecil with a keen sense 
of satisfaction, in the knowledge that she 
was all his own. Not only was his eye 
gratified by her beauty that day, but his 
pride also, for the admiration she excited 
would have satisfied the most enamored 
bridegroom. She seemed to have grown a 
woman suddenly, for gentle dignity replaced 
her former shyness, and she bore herself 
like a queen; pale as the flowers in her 
bosom, calm as the marble Psyche that 
adorned an alcove, and so like it that more 


than one enthusiastic gentleman begged 
Yorke to part with the statue, now that he 
possessed the beautiful model. All this 
flattered his pride as man and artist, en- 
hanced his pleasure in the events of the 
day, roused his ambition that had slept so 


long, and banished his last doubt regarding 


the step he had so hastily taken. 

When all was over, and the house quiet 
again, he roamed through the empty rooms, 
still odorous and bright with bridal decora- 
tions, looking for his wife, and smiling, as 
he spoke the word low to himself, for the 
pleasant excitement of the day was not yet 
‘gone. But nowhere did he see the slender 
wwhite figure in the misty veil; her litile 
yglove lay where she dropped it when the 
ing was put on, her bouquet of roses and 
orange flowers was fading in the seat she 
left, and an array of glittering gifts still 
stood unexamined by their new mistress, 
‘Thinking she was worn out and had gone 
‘to rest, he went slowly toward the studio, 
-wondering if he should not feel more like 
shis old self in that familiar place. Passing 
Cecil’s room, he saw that the door was 
open, and nov one within but the newly 
chired maid, who was busy folding up the 
silvery gown. 

“* Where is Miss Cecil?’”’ he asked. 

**Mrs. Yorke is in the tower, sir,” an- 
swered the woman, with a simper at his 
mistake, 
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He bit his lip, and went on: but as he 
climbed the winding stairs, he passed his 
hand across his eyes, remembering a happy 
time, nineteen years ago, when that name 
had almost been another.and a dearer 
womai’s. Dressed in the plain gray gown, 
and with no change about her but the ring 
on the hand that caressed the dog’s shaggy 
head, Cecil sat reading as if nothing had 
disturbed the usual quiet routine of her day, 
If she had looked up with a word of wel 
come or a smile of pleasure, it would have 
pleased him well, for his heart was very ten- 
der just then, and she was very lixe her 
mother. But she seemed unconscious of 
his presence til] he stood before her, regard- 
ing her with the expression that was sw 
attractive and so rare, 

* Are you worn out with the bustle of the 
day, and so come here to rest and find your- 
self, as I do?” he asked, stroking the soft 
waves of her hair. 

“Yes, I am tired, but 1 was never more 
myself than I have been today,’’ she an- 
swered, turning a leaf, as if waiting to read 
on. 

** What did it all seem like, Cecil?”’ 

“*A pretty play, but I was glad to have it 
over.”’ 

“It was apretty play, though Germain 
might have spoilt it if I had not warned 


him away. But itis not quite over, as! 
was reminded on my way up. We mustr- 
member that before others I am your hus 
band, and you my little wife, else I shall 
call you ‘Miss Cecil’ again, and you say 
‘master,’ as you did half an hour ago.” 

“What would you have me do? I know 
I shall forget, for there is nothing to remind 
me but this,’’ and she turned the ring & 
and fro upon her finger, adding, as he 
thought, regretfully, It begins to make 
difference already, and you said nothing 
would be changed,” 

“Nothing shall be changed, except that,” 
he answered, chilled by her coldness, and 
turning sharply round, he seized chisel and 
mallet, and fell to work, regardless of bridal 
broadcloth and fine linen. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CECIL’S SECRET. 


It was easy to say that nothing should be 
changed, but they soon found it very hard 
to prevent decided alterations in the lives of 
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both. Yorke’s friends, rejoicing in the new 
tie that seemed about to give him back to 
the world he had shunned so long, did ev- 
erything in their power to help on the res- 
toration by all’manner of festivities after 
the wedding. Having yielded once or twice 
by Mrs. Norton's advice, Yorke found it 
both difficult and irksome to seclude himself 
again, for it seemed as if a taste of the social 
pleasures neglected for so many years had 
effectually roused him from his gloom, and 
given him back his youth again. But the 
ief Cause of the change was Cecil. 
Wherever she went she won such admiration 
that his pride was fostered by the praise it 
fed on, and, regarding her as his best work, 
he could met deny himself the satisfaction 
of beholding the homage paid his beautiful 
young wife. She submitted with her usual 
docility, yet expressed so litile interest in 
anything but her art that he soon grew jeal- 
ous of it, and often urged her to go pleas- 
uring lest she should grow old and gray be- 
fore her thine, as he had done, 
“Look your loveliest tonight, Cecil, for 
there will be many strangers at Coventry’s, 
and I have promised him that my handsome 
wife would come,”’ he said, as he came into 
the drawing-room one tempestuous after- 
noon and found her looking out into the de- 


weried street where the rain fell in torrents 
and the wind blew gustily. 

“It is so stormy: need we go?”’ 

“We must, The wind will fall at dark, 
and one does not mind rain in aclose car- 
riage, You wonder at me, I dare say, and 
at myself; but think 1’m waking 
up, and growing young again. Now I shall 
be old Yorke and read studiously for an 
hour,”’ 

He laughed as he spoke, and laid himself 
on the couch, book in hand. But he read 
little, for Cecil’s unusual restlessness dis- 
tracted his attention, and he had fallen into 
a way of observing her lately, while she 
worked or studied, and he sat idle. She, 
too, opened a book, but soon put it down; 
she made a sketch, but seemed ill pleased 
With it, and threw it in the fire; she worked 
half a flower at ber embroidery frame, 
turned over two or three portfolios with a 
listless air, then began to wander up and 
down the room so noiselessly that it would 
not have disturbed him had he been as ab- 
sorbed as he seemed, Watching her covert- 
ly, he saw her steps grow rapid, her eyes 
Wistful, her whole face and figure betray 


828 
impatience and an intense desire for some- 
thing beyond her reach. Several times she 
seemed about to follow an almost uncon- 
trollable: impulse, but checked herself on 
the way to the door, and resumed her rest- 
less march, pausing with each turn to look 
out into the storm. 

“What is it, Cecil? You want some- 
thing. CanI get it for you?” he said, at 
last, unable to restrain the question. 

“IT do want something, but you cannot 
get it for me,” she answered, pausing with 
an expression of mingled doubt and desire 
infinitely more becoming than her usual im- 
mobility. 

“Come here and tell me what it is; you 
so seldom ask anytking of me I am curious 
to know what this may be,” 

Drawing her down upon the couch where 
he still lay, he waited for her request with 
an amused smile, expecting some girlish de- 
mand. But she delayed so long that he 
turned her face to his, saying, as he studied 
its new aspect, — 

“Ts it to stay at home tonight, little 
girl?” 

‘* No: it is to go out now, and alone.” 

** Alone, and in this raging storm? You 
are crazy, child.’’ 

**T like the storm, I’m tired of the house, 


Please let me go for just half an hour,” 

“Why do you wish to go alone? and 
where are you so eager to go?’’ 

“I cannot tell you. Be kind and don't 
ask me, Yorke.” 

“A secret from me! That ’s something 
new, When shall I know it?” 


* Never, if I can help it.” 

He lay looking at her with a curious feel- 
ing of wonder and admiration, for this sud- 
den earnestness made her very charting, 
and he found it extremely pleasant to wile 
away an idle hour discovering the cause of 
this new waywardness in Cecil, 

“T think you will tell me like an obedi- 
ent little wife, and ask me prettily to go 
with or for you.” 

“I cannot tell you, and you must not 
come with me. Dear Yorke, let me go, 
please let me go!” 

She folded her hands, dropped on her 
knees before him, and pleaded so earnestly 
with voice, and eyes, and outstretched 
hands, that he sat up amazed. 

“*What does it mean, Cecil? You have 
no right to keep a secret from me, and I 
cannot let you go out in such a storm on 
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such a mysterious errand as this, A month 
ago you promised to obey me, Will you 
rebel so soon, and risk your health if noth- 
ing else by this strange freak?’ 
.‘There was a sudden kindling of the eye 
as she rose and turned away with a resolute, 
white face, saying, in a tone that startled 
him, 

: “IE have the same right to my secret as 
you have to yours, and I[ shall keep it as 
carefully. A month ago I did promise to 
love, honor, and obey; but the promises 
meant nothing, and your will is not my law, 
because, though my husband before the 
world, you are only my guardian here. I 
harm no one but myself in doing this, and I 
must go.” 


* Will you go if I forbid it?” he asked, ri- 


sing in real perplexity and astonishment, 

Yes,” she answered steadily. 

-“ How if I follow you?” 

**I shall do something desperate, I’m 
afraid,” 

She looked as if she might, and he dared 
not insist. Entreaties and commands had 
failed; perhaps submission might succeed, 
and he tried it, 

: Go, then; I shall not follow. I trust 
you in this, as you have trusted me more 
than once, and hope you will be as worthy 
of confidence as I try to be,” 

He thought he had conquered, for, as he 
spoke, gravely yet kindly, she covered up 
her face as if subdued, and, expecting a few 
tears, an explanation and penitence, he 
stood waiting and recalling scenes of child- 
ish waywardness which had always ended 
so. No, not so; for to his unspeakable 
surprise Cecil left the room without a word, 
Five minutes later the hall-door closed, and 
he saw her fighting her way against wind 
and rain with the same intense longing, the 
same fixed resolution in her face, 

For an hour he watched and waited, rack- 


- ing his brain to discover some clew to this 


mysterious outbreak. Several trifling events 
now returned to his memory, and deepened 
his perplexity. Just before they were mar- 
ried he brought her home a pretty bonbon- 
nere to hold the comfits for which she still 
had a childish fancy. Having filled it for 
her, he was about to drop it into one of the 
ornamental pockets of the little apron she 
wore, but as he touched jt a paper rustiled, 
and, as if the sound recalled some forgotten 
secret, she had clutched the pocket in a sud- 


den panic, and begged him to stop. He had 
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accused her of having love-letters from Al. 
fred hidden there, and she had indignant 
ly denied it, but hurried away as if to put her 
secret under lock and key. Later she had 
ventured out alone once or twice, always 
asking pardon when reproved for tiese shor 
flights, but repeating them till strictly for. 
bidden. Since then she had grown more 
taciturn than ever, and often went away to 
her own room to read or rest, she said, 
How she did spend the long hours passed 
there, Yorke was too proud to ask either 
mistress or maid, though he had felt much 
curiosity to know, The present mystery 
recalled these lesser ones, but gave no help 
in explaining anything, and he could only 
roam about the room and watch the storm 
more restlessly than Cecil. 

Another hour passed, and he began to feel 
anxious, for twilight gathered fast, and still 
she did not come. A third hour rolied 
slowly by; the street lamps glimmered 
through the mist, but among the passing 
figures no familiar one appeared, and he 
was fast reaching that state of excitement 
which makes passive waiting impossible, 
when, as he stood peering out into the wild, 
wet night, a slight rustle was heard behind 
him, and a soft voice broke the long si- 
lence. 

am ready, Yorke.” 

Turning with a start, he saw that all his 
fears had been in vain; for no storm-beaten 
figure stood before him, but Cecil shining 
in festival array. 

‘*Thank heaven you are safe! I’ve been 
watching for you, but I did not see you 
come,” he said, eying her with renewed 
wonder, 

“No, I took care that you should not, 
and have been busy for an hour making 
myself pretty, as you bade me, Are you 
satisfied?”’ 

He would have been hard to please if he 
was not satisfied with the fair apparition 
standing in the light of the newly kindled 
chandelier. A rosy cloud seemed to envel- 
op her, bridal pearls gathered up the dark 
hair, shone on graceful neck and arms, and 
glimmered here and there among the soft- 
hued drapery. A plumy fan stirred in her 
hand, and a white-down-trimmed cloak 
half covered shoulders almost as fair, for 
Yorke adorned his living statue with a proé 
igal hand. He could not but smile delight 
edly, and forgive her, though she asked no 
pardon, for he was too glad to have her 
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A Marble Woman. 


back to utter or even think of questions or 
reproaches, 

“{ am more than satisfied. Now come 
ind let me play hostess among tlie teapots, 
for you are too splendid for anything but to 
be looked at, and you must need refresh- 
ment after your wild walk.” 

“No, 1 want nothing; let Hester fill my 
place. 1’ll wait for you here, and enjoy 
the pleasant fire that you have made for 
me.”’ 

She knelt down before it, and he went 
slowly away, looking backward at the pretty 
picture the firelight showed him, When he 
rejoined her after tea and toilet, she was 
lying in a deep chair looking straight before 
her with a singular expression, dreamy, yet 
intense, blissfully calm, yet full of a myste- 
rious brightness that made her face strange- 
ly beautiful. He examined her keenly, but 
she did not see him; he spoke, but she did 
not hear him; and not until he touched her 
did she seem conscious of his presence. 
Then the rapt look passed away, and she 
toused herself with an effort. 

But Yorke could not forget it, and later 
in the evening, when Coventry’s rooms 
were full of friends and strangers, he step- 
ped aside into a corner to observe Cecil from 
a distance, and receive the compliments 
that now were so welcome to him. Two 
gentleman paused near by, and, unconscious 
who was overhearing them, spoke freely of 
his ward, 

“Where is Yorke’s statue, as they call 
her? A dozen people are waiting for my 
opinion, and I must not disappoint them,” 
said the elder of the two, with the air of an 
experienced connoisseur. 

“She is sitting yonder. Do you see her, 
Dent? The dark-haired angel with the 
splendid eyes,’? returned the younger, 
speaking with artistic enthusiasm. 

Dent took a survey, aud Yorke waited for 
his opinion, feeling sure that it would be 
one of entire and flattering approval. 

“As a work of art she is exquisite, but 
asa woman she is a dead failure. Why in 
heaven’s name did n’t Yorke marry one of 
his marble goddesses and done with it?” 

“They say he has,’ laughed Ascot as 
Dent put down his glass with a shake of the 
head, “ He fell in love with her beauty, 
and is as proud of it as if he had carved the 
fine curves of her figure, and cut the clear 
outline of her face. If it were not for color 
and costume, she might be mounted on a 


Pallas just behind her.” 

** Now to my eye,’’ said Dent, “ that rosy, 
sweet-faced little woman sitting near her is 
far lovelier than this expressionless, heart- 
less-looking beauty. See how young Mrs, 
Vivian kindles and glows with every passing 
emotion; look at her smile, hear her laugh, 
see ber meet her husband’s eye with a world 
of love in her own, and then contrast her 
witb your statuesque Mrs, Yorke.”’ 

‘*Every man to his taste. I admire the 
sculptor’s, but I don’t envy him his band- 
some wife unless he possesses the art of 
warming and waking his Galatea. I doubt 
it, however, for he has n’t the look of a 
Pygmalion, though a very personable man, 
Come and introduce me to charming Mrs, 
Vivian; I’ve looked at the snow image till 
1’m positively chilled.” 

They passed on, and Yorke sent a glance 
after them that might have hastened their 
going had they metit. He had heard noth- 
ing but praise before, and this was quite a 
revelation tohim. He was hurt and angry, 
yet ashamed of being so, and, drawing back 
to his corner, began to contrast Cecil with 
her neighbor. The gentlemen were right; 
that indefinable something which she had 
once possessed was gone now, and her beau- 
ty had lost its magic. The woman near her 
was all they had said, young, blooming, 
blithe and tender, with her new happiness 
shining in her face, and making her far 
more winsome than her fairer neighbor, 
He watched her look up at her husband 
with her heart in her eyes, and felt a sense 
of wrong because he had never met a glance 
like that in the dark eyes he knew so well, 
He saw the young pair dance together, and 
as they floated by, forgetful of everything 
but one another, he sighed involuntarily, 
remembering that he had done with love. 
He looked long at Cecil, and began to won- 
der if he did possess the power to animate 
his statue. For the first time he forgot his 
purpose, and yielding to the impulse of the 
moment, crossed the room, bent over her, 
asked, — 

* Cecil, can you waltz?”’ 

** Yes: poor Alf taught 

The tone in which the name was uttered 
roused the old jealous feeling. for she never 
spoke his name in that softened voice, 

Come, then, and waltz with me,” he 
said, with a masterful air as novel as the res 
quest, 
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% you? I thought you never 
danced,”’ 

**] will show you thatI do. Lean on my 
arm, and let me see if I can bring some col- 
or into those white cheeks of yours.’’ 

She glanced up at him with a curious 
smile, for he looked both melancholy and 
excited; the next minute she forgot his face 
to wonder at his skill, for with a strong arm 
and steady foot be bore her round and 
round with a delightsome sense of ease and 
motion as the music rose and fell, and their 
flying feet kept time. Yorke often looked 
down to mark the effect of this on Cecil, 
and was satisfied, for soon she glowed with 
the soft excitement of exercise and pleas- 
ure, the mysterious brightness returned to 
her eyes again and shone upon her face. 
Once he paused purposely before Dent and 
Ascot, and as he waited as if to catch the 
time, he heard the young man whisper to 
his companion, — 

** Look at her now, and own that she is 
beautiful.’’ 

“That she is, for this is nature and not 
art. The man can animate his statue, and 
lenvy him,’’ returned the other, drawing 
nearer to watch the brilliant creature sway- 
ing on her husband’s arm as Yorke swept 
her away wearing an expression that caused 
more than one friend to smile and rejoice. 

** Rest a little, then we will dance again,” 
he said, when he seated her, and leaning on 
her chair began to ply the fan, still bent on 
trying his power, for the test interested 
him. 

**Do you see Mrs. Vivian yonder, Cecil? 
Tell me what you think of her.” 

**]I think she is very pretty, and that her 
husband loves her very much.”’ 

Don’t you envy her?” 

“No.” 

** Now that you have seen something of 
the world, and tasted many of its pleasures, 
do you never regret that you tied yourself 
to me so young, never reproach me for ask- 
ing you to doit?’ He leaned nearer as he 
spoke, and looked deep into her eyes; they 
looked back at him as if they read his heart, 
and something in their lustrous depths stir- 
red him strangely; but he saw ‘no love 
there, and she answered in that undemon- 
strative voice of hers, — 

am contented, Yorke.”’ 

**Call me Bazil; I am tired of the other, 
and it is too ugly for your lips.” 

She smiled to herself, remembering a 
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time when Bazil was forbidden, and asked 
a question in her turn, 

** Who are the gentlemen just passing?” 

** Dentand Ascot, artists, I believe. Why 
do you ask?”’ 

**I thought they were friends of yours, 
they seem to take so much interest in us,” 

**They are no friends of mine. Shall | 
tell you what they say of us?” 

** Yes, Bazil, if you like.”’ 

He did not answer for a moment, because 
the long-unused name came very sweetly 
from her lips, and he paused to enjoy it, 
Then he told her; but she only smoothed 
the ruffled plumage of the fan he had been 
using, and looked about her undisturbed, 

Mrs, Vivian tries to please her 
by being fond and gay; I try to please mine 
by being calm and cool. If both are satis 
fied, why care for what people say?” 

‘But [do care, and it displeases me to 
have you criticized in that way. Be what 
you like at home, but in public try to look 
as if you cared for me a little, because | 
will not have it said that I married you for 
your beauty alone.” 

‘Shall I imitate Mrs. Vivian? You are 
hard to please, but I can try.” 

He laughed a sudden and irrepressible 
laugh, partly at her suggestion, partly at 
his own request, and she smiled for sympa 
thy, so blithe and pleasant was the sound, 

** What a capricious fool I am becoming!” 
he said. ‘I no longer know myself, and 
shall begin to think my gray hairs have 
come too soon if this goes on. Am I very 
old and grave, Cecil?’’ 

Kight-and-thirty is not old, Bazil, and 
if you always dressed as carefully as tonigh, 
and looked as happy, no one would call you 
my old husband, as a lady did just now.” 

Yorke glanced at a mirror opposite, and 
fancied she was right; then his face clouded 
over, and he shook his head as if reproach- 
ing himself for a young man’s folly. But 
the reflection he saw was that of a stately 
looking man, with fine eyes and a thought 
ful countenance which just then wore 4 
smnile that made it. singularly attractive. 
Here their host was seen approaching with 
the strangers, and Yorke whispered sud- 
denly, — 

**Imitate Mrs. Vivian if you can; I want 
to try the effect upon these gentlemen.” 

She bowed and held the fan above her 
eyes a moment, as if to screen them from 
the light. When it dropped, as. the new 
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comers Were presented, they saw a bloom- 
ing, blushing face, with smiles on the lips, 
light in the eyes, and happiness in every 
tone of the youthful voice. Amazed at the 
iapidity of the change, yet touched by her 
obedience and charmed with her address, 
ber husband could only look and listen for 
the first few minutes, wondering what spirit 
possessed the girl, So well did she act her 
part that he soon entered heartily into his 
own, and taking young Vivian for his mod- 
el, played the devoted husband so success- 
fully that Dent and Ascot lingered long, 
and went away at last to report that Mrs, 
Yorke was the most charming woman in 
the room, and the sculptor the happiest 
man. 

“Was my imitation a good one? Is that 
what you wish me to be in public?” asked 
Cecil, dropping back into her accustomed 
manner the instant they were alone, though 
her face still wore its newly acquired 
charm, 

“It was done to the life, and you quite 
took my breath away with your ‘loves’ and 
‘dears,’ and all manner of small fascina- 
tions. Where did you learn them? What 
possesses you tonight, Cecil?” 

“An evil spirit. I have called it up, and 
now I cannot lay it.’’ 

She laid her hands against her cheeks 
where a cclor like the deep heart of a rose 
burned steadily, while her eyes glittered 
and the flowers on her bosom trembled with 
the rapid beating of her heart, and some 
inward excitement seemed to kindle her 
into a life and loveliness that startled Yorke 
and half frightened herself. She saw that 
her words bewildered him still more than 

. her actions, and, as if anxious to make him 
forget both, she rose, saying with an impe- 
rious little gesture, — 

“We have sat apart in this nook too 
long; it is ill bred. Come and dance with 
me,”’ 

He obeyed as if they had changed places, 
and for an hour Cecil danced like a devotee, 
delighting and surprising those about by 
the gayety and grace with which she bore 
her part in the brilliant scene. When not 
with her, Yorke lingered near by, longing 
to take her home, for her spirits seemed un- 
natural to him, and a half-painful, half- 
pleasurable sentiment of tender anxiety re- 
placed his former pride in her. She had 
blossomed so suddenly he scarcely knew his 
quiet pupil, and while her secret perplexed 


him, this new change both charmed and 
troubled him, and kept him hovering about 
her till she came to him flushed and breath- 
less, saying in the same excited manner as 
before, — 

“Take me home, Bazil, or 1 shall dance 
myself to death. I want to be quiet now, 
for my head aches and burns, and I’m so 
tired [ shall fail asleep before I know it.” 

Making their adieux he took her to a 
quiet.anteroom, and left her to rest while 
he went to find his carriage. He was ab- 
sent many minutes, being detained by the 
way, and when he returned it was to find 
Cecil fast asleep. Her fan and gioves had 
fallen from her hands, and she lay with her 
disordered hair scattered on the pillow, her 
white arms folded under her head, looking 
as if an unconquerable drowsiness had over- 
powered her. Wrapping her in her cloak, 
Yorke took her away half awake, let her 
sleep undisturbed on his shoulder during 
the drive, aud reluctantly gave her into the 
hands of her maid when they reached 
home, 

Very little sleep did he get that night, for 
Cecil’s figure was continually dancing be- 
fore his eyes, sometimes as he first saw it 
that evening in the firelight, then as it 
looked when she played Mrs. Vivian with 
such spirit, or when she answered with that 
strange expression, *‘ An evil spirit; I have 
called it up, and now I cannot lay it.’ Bat 
oftenest as he watched it by the light of the 
street lamps, with a soft cheek against his 
own, and recollections of that other Cecil 
curiously blended with thoughts of the one 
sleeping on his shoulder, Calling himself a 
fooi, with various adjectives attached, and 
resolutely fixing his mind on other things, 
having failed to bring repose, he lighted 
both lamp and meerschaum and read till 
dawn. His first question when he met Vic- 
torine in the morning was, — 

* How is Mrs, Yorke?” 

“Still asleep, sir, and I have n’t called 
her, for the only thing she said last night 
was to bid me let her rest all day unless she 
woke.” 

“ Very well, let her be quiet, and tell me 
when she rises,’’ 

He went to his studio, but could settle to 
nothing, and found the day wearisomely 
long, for Cecil did not rise. He asked for 
her at dinner, but she was still asleep, and 
hoping for a long evening with her, he re- 
signed himself to a solitary afternoon, The 
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clock was on the stroke of six when *Vic- 
torine came in, looking frightened. 

“IT think Mrs, Yorke is ill, sir.” 

“Is she awake?” he asked, starting up. 

“TI ’ve tried to wake her, but I can’t, 
Perhaps you could, sir, for something must 
be amiss, she looks so strangely and has u’t 
stirred since morning.” 

Before the last sentence was out of her 
mouth Yorke was half way up-stairs, and 
in another minute at Cecil’s bedside. A 
great change had come over her since he 
saw her last, a change that alarmed him 
terribly. The restless sleep had deepened 
into a deathlike immobility; the feverish 
flush was gone, and violet shadows gave her 
closed eyes a sunken look; through her 
pale lips slow breaths came and went, and 
when he felt her pulse her hand dropped 
heavily as he relinquished it, Stooping, he 
whispered gently yet urgently, — 

“Cecil, wake up: it is time.” 

But there was no sign of waking, and 
nothing stirred but the faint flutter of her 
breath. He raised her, brushed the damp 
hair from her forehead, and cried in a voice 
tremulous with fear, — 

** My darling, speak to 

But she lay mute and motionless. With 
a desperate sort of energy he flung up the 
window, rolled the bed where a fresh wind 
blew in, laid her high on the pillows, bathed 
her head and face, held pungent salts to 
her nostrils and chafed her hands. Stil) all 
in vain; not a sound or motion answered 
him, and all his appeals, now tender, now 
commanding, could not break the trance 
that held her. Desisting suddenly from his 
fruitless efforts, he sent Victorine for a 
physician, and till he came suffered the 
most terrible suspensc, Before Dr. Home 
could open his lips Yorke explained hur- 
riedly, and bade him do something for 
heaven’s sake. 

The old gentleman took a long survey, 
touched pulse and temples, listened to her 
breathing, and then asked, though his own 
medicine-case was in his hand, — 

**Do you keep jaudanum in the house ?”’ 

**T have some that I’ve had a long time. 
I’ll get it for you.’’ And Yorke was gone 
in spite of Victorine’s offer of assistance. 
But he returned with a fresh anxiety, for 
the little flask was empty. 

**It was half full two days ago; no one 
goes to that cabinet but myself. I don’t 
understand it,” he began. 
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do.”’ Aud there was something in the 
doctor’s tone that caused the bottie to drop 
from Yorke’s hand as he whispered, witha 
look of incredulity and dismay, — 

**Do you think she has taken it?’ 

“*T have no doubt of it.” 

Yorke seized the old man’s arm with a 
painful grip, asking in a terrur-stricken 
tone, — 

“Do you mean she tried to destroy her- 
self?” 

** Nothing of the sort; she has only taken 
an overdose, and must sleep it off.’’ 

_“ Doctor, you deceive me! I know enough 
of this perilous stuff to know that the bot 
tie under my feet contained enough to kill 
a@inan.”’ 

** Perhaps so, but not your wife; and the 
fact that she is still alive proves that I am 
right.”’ 

Terror changed to intense relief as Yorke 
asked with an appealing gesture, — 

**Can you do nothing for her? Will she 
not sleep herself to death?” 

“IT assure you there is no danger; she 
will wake in a few hours, weak and lan- 
guid, but all the better for the lesson she 
has unintentionally given herself. It’s a 
dangerous habit, and I advise you to puta 
stop to 

“To what? I don’t understand you, 
sir.”’ 

The doctor looked up from the powder he 
was preparing, saw Yorke’s perplexity, and 
answered with a significant nod, — 

**T see you don’t, but you shall, for she 
is too young for such things yet. Your 
wife eats opium, I suspect.’’ 

For a moment Yorke stared at him 
blankly, then said impetuously, — 

not believe it!’ 

“Ask the maid,” returned the doctor, 
but Victorine spoke for herself. 

** Upon my word, sir, I know nothing of 
it. Mrs, Yorke sleeps a deal some days and 
is very quiet, but I never saw her take any- 
thing but the little comfits,”’ 

* Hum! she is more careful than 1] sus- 
pected. I’m sure of it, however, and per- 
haps you can satisfy yourself if you choose 
to look.” 

The doctor cast a suggestive glance about 
the room, Yorke understood it, and tak 
ing Cecil’s keys began his search, saying 
sternly, ‘I have a right to satisfy myself 
and save her from further danger if it is 
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He did not look long, for in a corner of 
the drawer where certain treasures were 
kept he found a paper which had evidently 
been a wrapper for something that left a 
faintly acrid odor behind. A few grayish 
crumbs were shaken from the folds, and 
Doctor Home tasted them with the satisfied 
remark, — 

**T thought so.”’ 

Yorke crushed the paper in his hand, ask- 
ing in.a tone of mingled pain and perplex- 
ity,— 

should she do it?” 

“A whim, perhaps, ennui, wakefulness; 
a woman’s reasons for such freaks are 
many. You must ask her and put a stop to 
it, though I think this may break up the 
habit.’ 
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“What led you to suspect her of it?” 
asked Yorke, trying to find his way out of 
the mystery. 

**] detected laudanum in her breath; 
that explained the unnatural sleep. The 
fact that it had not already killed her as- 
sured me that she was used to it, for, as 
you said, a dose like that would kill a man, 
but not a woman who had been taking 
opium for months, I can do nothing now; 
keep the room cool, Jet her wake naturally, 
then give her this, and if she is not com- 
fortable tomorrow, let me know.” 

With that the doctor left him, Victorine 
began her watch beside the pale sleeper, 
and Yorke went away to wander through 
the silent house haunted by thoughts that 
would not let him rest. 


MEMORIAL. 
BY WILLIAM TENNYSON HEATON. 


Shakspere by the Avon sleeps, 
Mid ,the gloom of minster hall, 


And Dante where the Tiber creeps 
Awaits the judgment call, 

Weimar bolds the dust of him 
Who woke the German song, 

And Tara rests ’neath forests dim, 
Where the Shannon winds along. 


But o’er the wave low chimings come: 
From out the belfry’s gloom 
A sweet poetic voice is dumb, — 
We stand by Bryant’s tomb, 
He who sang of autumn’s hours, 
And blessed the time of dea:h, 
Sleeps beneath the lonely flowers, 


On his brow the laurel wreath, 


England’s bard—the master-mind— 
Portrayed full well the heart; 


Dante and Goethe each divined 
What Tara knew in part: 
But who shall take the place of him 


Who raised the gloomy pall 
_ From round the vale where dark and dim 
Death sits and waits for all? 


Blennerhasset Island, 1879. 
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MY ROMANCE. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


I was nineteen, and Fred was twenty- 
three, when we first met; and whatever we 
may be now, however practical we may 
have become with the flight of years, we 
were then full of romance. I had been an 
inveterate devourer of novels ever since I 
had Jearned my letters, and Fred was nat- 
urally of a romantic, morbid disposition, 
Our ideas of life and love had been chiefly 
derived from reading the sensational litera- 
ture of the day. 

It may therefore be imagined how lacera- 
ted were our feelings, and how greatly we 
magnified our woes, as we stood in the cool 
parlor of my father’s large mansion that 
April day in the year 1868, and bade each 
other adieu, 

“It is the last, last time,” murmured 
Fred, in a broken voice, as he held my hand 
in his. ‘*Oh! how can your father be so 
cruel as-to thus sever forever two such lov- 


ing hearts!” 

*“*Why are parents always so stern?” I 
sobbed, 

*“* Heaven only knows,”’’ replied Fred in a 


gloomy tone. ‘‘ They seem to forget their 
own young days, and let their hearts bard- 
en and their best feelings wither and die 
for want of nourishment. Your father 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has wrecked cruelly two fond, trusting 
hearts.” 

“But he may think he knows best, It 
was quite kind in him to let us have this 
last meeting.” 

“But he took very good care to let us 
know that it was the last,’’ responded Fred; 
while I felt in my inmost heart that we 
were doing the poor old gentleman some 
injustice. ‘If he had any youthful feel- 
ings still remaining in his breast, he 
would pity where he now condemns,”’ he 
added. 

l thought this a very elegant speech for 
Fred to make. It sounded as if it might 
have fallen from the lips of Lord Ernest 
Delarne, about whom I was then reading in 
the last blood-chilling novel I had: drawn 
_ from the circulating-library. I imagined 
myself the Lady Leonora, listening to the 


wild ravings of despair from her high-born 
lover. 

There was a long pause. I was abandon- 
ing myself to my romantic dreams, and 
Fred seemed to be buried in a deep revery, 

At last the silence was broken by a long 
sigh from my lover. 

‘“*Why do you sigh?” I asked, trying to 
throw into my upraised eyes the expression 
of despair and melancholy which had lain 
in Lady Leonora’s as she had raised them 
to those of the Earl. 

“You ask me that, Bella,” said Fred 
gloomily, ‘“‘when we are about to be 
separated by a cruel decree! Ah! little 
did we think two short months ago, when 
we met in sunny Chichester, that we met 
but to love and part, perhaps forever, 
leaving in each brea-t bitter memories 
of bygone days, O Bella, if you loved 
me truly you would fly with me to that 
little farm in Buckland County, and spend 
the rest of your days in obscurity and 
toil, but blest With the assurance of a devo- 
ted love. But no spirit such as animated 
the hearts of the maidens of old dwells in 
your breast. You do not dare disobey your 
father, who by his stern decree blasts two 
young lives,”’ 

** But he may relent,” I said, wondering 


‘ how my father could have listened to. Fred's 


eloquence, and been unmoved by it. 

“He never will,’”’ replied my lover sol- 
emnly. ‘* But, Bella, I want you to make 
one vow. If this life ever becomes intoler- 
able to you, if you ever long for the prot2c- 
tion afforded by my faithful heart, if you 
are ever goaded to desperation by a father’s 
endeavors ‘to force you to marry some 
wealthy suitor, come to me. In the little 
farm-house which my grandfather has 80 
providentially left to me, we will be happy, 
far from the strife of the shallow world. 
You shall twine vines over the front piazza, 
plant roses in the yard, hang birds in the 
windows, and keep the house like a fairy’s 
bower.’’ 

“© Fred, if 1 could only go now,” I 
sighed, charmed with the picture drawn by 
my mind’s eye. Surely the Earl never bad 
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pleaded more eloquently t) Lady Leonora, 
when her heart was already in the keep- 
ing of Lord Ernest Delarne! 

“Make me the solemn promise to come 
to me, Bella, if circumstances should ever 
force you to the step,” pleaded my lover, 

**I promise,” I said, ‘* but, Fred, if an- 
other— perhaps fairer maiden—if you 
shou.d learn to love’? —I faltered, I stam- 
mered, 

* Bella, do not insult me by doubting my 
affection. My heart can never change, 
My love for you will stand the test of years, 
No other shall ever take your place. My 
love can never die or alter.” 

*I will be true to you, Fred,” I replied, 
gazing into his dark, dreamy eyes, and ad- 
miring the droop of his heavy mustache, 
“and, oh! when father hears of your stead- 
iness and prosperity he will surely relent.” 

“He must relent,’’ responded Fred. 

“But a year seems a long time to test 
one, does n’t it? Oh, I hope that long before 
that year is over you will come to my door 
like a weary bird seeking shelter from the 
storm. My arms and heart will ever be 
open to you, my own, my Bella!” 

“Time’s up,” said a gruff voice, which I 
knew to be father’s, and in the cool parlor 
he came, and I likened him to Nemesis. 

“Oh, can it be five o’clock?”* 1 cried, hop- 
ing my face looked full of despair and mis- 
ery. 

“Yes, one minute past,” he replied, as 
gruffly as before. ‘I should think two 
hours were sufficient for you young simple- 
tons to get through all the vows of eternal 
fidelity and other nonsense necessary to the 
solemn occasion.”’ 

“But it is our last, last meeting,” I 
pleaded. 

**I sincerely hope it is,” rejoined father 
in a very fervent tone. 

* Good-by, Bella,’’ murmured Fred; and, 
unmindful of the contemptuous expression 
on father’s face, he kissed mie repeatedly. 
Poor Fred! he reaily felt th¥s parting very 
deeply; for though we may have been, and 
I know were, foolish lovers, we were 
very fond ones, 

I burst into tears, and threw my arms 
around his neck, I wished I might faint, 
and that my set, white face of unconscious 
anguish might move my stern father’s 
heart to pity. In novels I had read, the 
girls always fainted, and then the stern 
parent, unabie to endure the agonizing 
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sight, put the lily-white hand of the daugh- 
ter into the manly one of her lover, 
and all was rapture; and she was married 
in white gros-grain silk, the front ruffle 
shirred a foot deep, the back was one mass 
of illusion puffs with sprays of wax orange- 
blossoms in the middle of each, a spray fast- 
ened to the head with one long spray of 
blossoms — and — and — Fred’s voice inter- 
rupted the train of thought in which I had 
been indulging while ‘hanging on his neck, 
bedewing his coat with my bitter, unavail- 
ing tears, 

** Bella, farewell!’ he whispered, “‘ and do 
not forget your promise, my own love;”’ and 
he was gone, with only a cold bow to my 
stern progenitor, who was standing by the 
window with a very forbidding look on his 
face. 
** Now, Bella,” said the gruff voice, “* that 
the affecting tableau is over, we will have a 
few plain words spoken in my usual plain 
manner, Let us have no more foi-de-rol 
about that Frenchified-looking chap with 
the black hair. You’ve been obedient 
about giving him up, and now here is 
twenty dollars; go get yourself a new mus- 
lin dress, and go to the ball with Captain 
Sprague next Friday night.” 

Parties! money! captain! when my heart 
was breaking. I scorned the rather tempting 
offer with a gesture indicative of despair, 
and murmuring brokenly something about 
my ‘“‘ill-starred love,’’ and my ‘‘ unchang- 
ing fidelity,’’ I rushed from the parlor, the 
laugh my father sent after me causing 
me to burst into tears. 

I threw myself on the sofa in my own 
room, and for two minutes gave indulgence 
to tears, affliction, and despair. Butin a 
quarter of an hour my love and agony were 
alike forgotten, for I fell sound asleep. 

The supper-bell at seven o’clock rousing 
me from my slumber, I hastily changed my 
dress, smoothed my hair, and went down to 
the dining-room. Of course my parents 
and my brother Sam were already seated. 

** Bella looks like ‘ Mariana in the Moat- 
ed Grange,’ remarked Sam as declined 
coid meat, and sipped my tea in bitter and 
gloomy silence, Anything gone wrong. 
with the Frenchy chap, Bella? or has 
Sprague forgotton to ask you to go to the ball 
on Friday? Speak up, sis,’”’ 

I gave one haughty look at my brother, 
but made no reply. How dared he allude 
to Fred Villiers as a “‘ Frenchy chap”! His 
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father had been a Frenchman, to be sure, 
but his mother was an American. 

*You may look like the famous Mari- 

ana,” went on that provoking Sam, ‘ but 
you can’t certainly say ‘He cometh not,’ 
for to my certain knowledge Jack Sprague 
comes up here every night in the week. 
I’ve always said he might as weil board 
here, and feel settled.””, And Sam laughed 
loudly at his horrid joke. 
. * Bella will be all right in a day or two,” 
said my father in a tone of conviction 
which maddened me. ‘She is a little blue 
about that Fred Villiers just now.”’ 

**T hope the prig got his walking ticket,” 
said Sam, while I burned inwardly at their 
discussing my affairs so freely at the supper 
table. ‘*I can’t think why Bella ever fan- 
cied him. He’s the fastest fellow I ever 
krew.”’ 

“He don’t use slang,” I cried hotly, “as 
some other peuple, who call themselves 
gentlemen, do.” 

' “Keep yourself calm,” rejoined Sam. 
“If there is one thing I admire above all 
élse in a woman it is a lady-like repose.” 

“It is to be hoped that Mr. Villiers will 

settle down, now that he has that farm in 
Buckland County,” said mother in her 
quiet tone. 
- “{ never have much of an opinion of 
any one that has French blood in them,” 
said father, ‘“‘and from all I hear it is pret- 
ty certain that this Villier’s mother danced 
on the stage in Paris.” 

** But she was an American,” I cried. 

** All the same,”’ said Sam, “‘ for she mar- 
ried a Frenchman, You are foolish, Bella, 

‘to give one thought to that idle, empty- 
headed Villiers, when you might marry 
Jack Sprague, who is worth ten of any 
foreigner ever born.” 
* ** Don’t tease her, Sam,”’ said father, in a 
reprovoking tone. ‘‘Of course she will be 
Mrs. Sprague before a year rolls over her 
head.” 

“ Bella has too much sense to languish in 
despair over a black eyed, marbled-browed, 
raven-haired Frenchman,” said Sam. My 
brother described the appearance of my 
‘Joved and lost one in such a sarcastic tone 
that my blood boiled. Where was it I had 
read of the soul being consumed by an in- 
ward fire? I felt as if my soul was being 
consumed very rapidly. 

*I shall never marry while my poor ma- 
ligned Frederick lives,’? Icried. ‘* We will 
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die unwedded if we must be doomed toa 
separation forever more.” I tried to make 
my tone tragic, and I succeeded. 

Sam whistled, and then said, — 

“Oh, Fred Villiers will ve married in 
three months’ time, Men can’t farm all 
alone. There has to be a woman around 
to see to things.” 

** Your sueers and jokes will only have the 
effect of making us more true to the solemn 
vows of eternal fidelity we have pledged,” 
I said, as, with ahaughty bow to my assem- 
bled family, I left the room, hoping my 
scorn had impressed them. 

I spent the greater part of the night in 
reading of the woes of the Lady Leonora, 
her scorn of the Earl, and wild love for Lord 
Ernest Delarne. Indeed, so wrought up did 
my feelings become at poring over ‘* The 
Estranged, or The Fatal Vow,’ that I could 
not go to sleep even after 1 had gone to bed 
at midnight. I imagined myself in the po- 
sition of Leonora, urged and even command- 
ed by her haughty parent to marry the Earl, 
Isaw myself persecuted by my friends to 
marry Jack Sprague, and my despair was 
imagined vividly. I saw my wild flight to 
my faithful Fred, and our perfect happiness 
in the peaceful cot where I was to twine 
vines over the piazza, plant roses in the 
garden, and hang birds in golden cages at 
the front windows. Poor Fred! I pitied 
him sorely as I thought of the dull life he 
would lead on the little farm his grandfath- 
er had left him. But I knew he meant to 
honestly try to live a different life from that 
in which he had indulged since he had left 
college. 

_He was fond of horse-racing, betting, 
and a gay time generally. He was not dis- 
sipated, thank heaven! but he was fast, wild, 
idle, and, until he had met me, not ambi- 
tious to lead a different life. 

I had met him when visiting a very itn- 
timate friend in Chichester; and, on wy 
return to Bargville, he had foilowed me, 
declared his love, and while we kept the pre- 
cious secret to ourselves we were very hap- 
py. But then Fred asked father's consent to 
our union, and our happiness was at an end. 

Father inquired into his character, saw 
he was idle, had no business, and apparent- 
ly no desire to have one, and so he refused 
his consent to our marriage, 

I was an only daughter, and perhaps 
father was to be excused for wishing me to 
marry well; but it was very hard for me to 
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give my dark-eyed lover up. The most 
father would say toward the future was that 
if we were stil] true toeach other at the end 


of a year, and Fred was doing well in some 


respectable business, he would give his con- 
sent to our entering into an engagement, 

So Fred had gone to his small farm in 
Buckland County, and said he would make 
it into a paradise for me, when I should be 
allowed to share it with him. 

The next morning, wheu I went down to. 
breakfast, I found a twenty-dollar bill under 
my plate. Of course father had put it 
there, and I thrust it in my pocket, my mind 
wavering slightly in regard to going to the 
ball. 

* Here isa note from Captain Sprague,”’ 
said mother, ‘* He was here last evening; 
but I thought it best not to disturb you, 
and he left the note.” 

lopened it, admir.ng, as I did so, the firm, 
bold hand-writing on the envelope. It was 
an invitation to accompany him to the ball 
on Friday evening which the officers at the 
fort a mile away were to give in Barnville, 
having hired the town hall and a splendid 
band of music. 

I felt refreshed by my night’s rest. Fred 
was gone; why should I make a nun of my- 
self? I need n’t marry Captain Sprague just 
because I went to a ball with him. The 
end of my cogitations was that I told moth- 
er I had decided to go to the ball after all, 
and should get Miss Simpkins to help me 
with my dress, 

The little dressmaker was only too glad 
to get something to do, and I made my 
preparations for ‘‘ the event of the season,” 
unmindful of the significant looks Sam 
gave me occasionally. 

I went into father’s study on the import- 
ant evening in all my gorgeous array. He 
surveyed me very critically, but with a 
pleasant expression on his face, 

“So you have concluded to go, Bella,’’ 
he said. ‘* Well, well, it shows you have 
some sense left, after all. Don’t fret after 
that black-eyed dandy, but act as my 
daughter should. There! isn’t that Cap- 
tain Sprague in the hall?’ 

Yes, it was Captain Sprague; a tall, fine- 
looking man, with blue eyes and a blonde 
mustache, Everybody liked him that knew 


him, for he had such pleasant ways, and 


was so generous and frank. I might have 
learned to love him if my darling Fred’s 
black eyes, raven locks, and romantic dis- 


position, so like that of Lord Ernest, had 
not already completely bewitched me, 

We set off for the ball, walking, for every- 
body walked to balls in sober old Barnville, 
and catching up with Sam, who had Jennie 
Gore with him. Jennie was a nice girl, 
with a laugh always ready. Sam used to 
say she was a ‘* prime favorite,”’ 

As we walked on in the mooniight I for- 
got for a time the lonely, dark-eyed lover on 
the little farm in Buckland County. 

I know I looked well that night, and per- 
haps my good looks, combined with the pleas- 
ure of the joyful occasion, were too much, 
for Captain Sprague to withstand, for he 
made me an offer of his heart, sword, and 
fortune while we were promenading on the 
piazza during an intermission between the 
dances, 

Of course I refused him, but gave no rea- 
son for doing so, except that I never could 
love him well enough to marry him. He 
pleaded in vain: I was firm, and at last he 
asked that he might come to the house as 
usual, and try to win my love by degrees, 

I said he might come as vtten as he 
wished, but nothing would ever cause me 
tochange my mind, The captain looked 
downcast, and was so distrait and gloomy 
going home that Sam suspected something 
was wrong. 

The next morning at breakfast he taxed 
me suddenly with having rejected Captain 
Sprague the evening before. Of course I 
blushed crimson. I could feel the hot 
blood dyeing my face and neck. Hateful, 
tell-tale color! 1 could make no reply to 
Sam, but went on buttering my potatoes, 
putting salt on my bread, and molasses in 
my coffee, until'a very naughty word from 
my father caused me to suspend my break- 
fast preparations indefinitely. 

** Bella,’’ very sternly, ‘‘ have you actual- 
ly rejected Jack Sprague?’’ 

i murmured an almost uninteligible as- 
sent, and at once turned cold and wretched, 
my spirits sinking to zero, 

“And for the sake of that idle, black- 
headed Frenchman, I suppose. The eimp- 
ty-headed spendthrift! Bella, I really sup- 
posed you had more common sense.’’ 

Mother looked unutterable things) Sam 
was wrathful, and father explosive. In dread 


of the impending storm which I saw would 


burst over my luckless head, I fled from 
the room, and in the solitude of my own 
chamber wept bitterly. Did they think, 
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then, that before a week had passed I could 
forget my adored Fred, and receive the vows 
of another man! I would show them the 
heroic spirit which dwelt in my breast, 

But in spite of my resolutions to be a he- 
roine like Lady Leonora, I found my days 
very wearisome and dull. 

Captain Sprague left the fort near Barn- 
ville, being ordered somewhere else, and he 
left without even bidding me “‘ good-by,”’ 
which slight wounded me very deeply. 


Sam could not forgive my rejection of his 
best friend, and let me know on every occa- 
sion how low an opinion he had of my sense 
and discretion. As to father— well, he 
never spoke to me unless necessity obliged 
him to do so, and then only in the most 
frigid manner; while mother simply sighed 
and looked *‘ grieved to the heart” when- 
ever she noticed my irritation at being 
treated in this strange manner by my fami- 
ly. 

The name of Captain Sprague was never 
mentioned in my home by any one, and I 
should as soon have expected to see a bomb- 
shell explode over the breakfast-tuble as to 
hear any aliusion made to my poor Fred. 

I grew to hate the horrid little town of 
Barnviile, and never went on the street if 
Icould help it. I felt as if every one knew 
how I had disgraced myself in the eyes of 
my family by rejecting the gallant captain, 
and clinging so persistently to poor Fred, 
whose romantic disposition had been com- 
mented on and laughed over far and wide, 

Parties and picnics were given in Barn- 
ville, but no one asked me to attend them. 
I could not go, for lack of an escort, Sam 
never desiring to take me anywhere, and no 
one having come to take the place left va- 
cant by Captain Sprague's departure, 

I sometimes used to envy Jennie Gore 
when I[ saw her driving by in Sam’s buggy, 
bound fcr a pleasant picnic ground, where 

“there would be dancing and music all day 
long. 

My life might be very interesting to read 
about in a three-volume novel, but in reali- 
ty it was very dull. I never heard a word 
from or of Fred Villiers, and occasionally I 

- caught myself wishing I had fallen in love 
with Jack Sprague instead, for then I would 
not be so neglected and wretched. 

So five months went by, and it was the 
first of September when I received a suin- 
mons in the early morning to an interview 
with my father in his study. 


I went down-stairs with a beating heart; 
What new misery was I to be called upon 
to bear? What could my father wish tw 
say to me? 

Bella,” he began in the stern, uncom. 
promising tone he had always used to me 
since my rejection of Jack “Sprague, ‘I 
have here a letter which may prove of in- 
terest to you.”’ 

He balanced on two fingers a white mis- 
sive as he spoke, 

I made no reply, and my father pro- 
ceeded, — 

** Captain Sprague has done you the honor 
to propose a second time for your hand in 
marriage, though what he wants such a 
silly, romantic girl for is a mystery to me, 
He has addressed his letter to me, and I 
want your immediate decision.” 

I trembled, and felt my face grow pale, 
then a cold shiver passed all through me, 
I thought of how much hung on my first 
words, on this decision I was called upon to 
makeat once, Captain Sprague’s blue eyes, 
blonde hair, merry smile, and genial man- 
ner came up as a vision before me, and I al- 
inost said I would consent. 

But there came the recollection of my 
dark-eyed Fred's vows of eternal constancy, 
and unchanging love and devotion, I saw 
how my marriage with another might drive 
him to ruin and despair. Lady Leonora’s 
long martyrdom for love flitted through my 
mind. No: I was a heroine. Mo merce- 
nary father should bend me to his haughty 
will; should drag me to the altar a pale, 
wild-eyed bride. 

I looked up at my stern parent, and, in a 
voice which I tried to make as nearly as 
possible like that which I fancied Lady 
Leonora had used, I said, — 

“ Pather, I will not be sacrificed on the 
altar. My heart is irrevocably wedded to 
the memory of my dark-eyed Fred. You 
may tor.ure me; but love will keep me from 
perjury at the altar.” 

“Then be a little simpleton as long as 
you wish,’ my father exclaimed angrily. 
“* My hope is, that Jack Sprague will never 
give you another chance to reject him.”’ 

I rose to leave the room; but my father 
detained me. 

“You may pack up your things this af- 
ternoon, Bella,” he said; “for I shall send 
you on the eight-o’clock train tomorrow 
morning to your Aunt Betsy’s. She will 
cure you of ail your romantic nonsense, I’! 
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engage. You ’}] not find many novels in 
her jibrary. Be sure you are ready; for you 
certainiy shall go, if your clothes have to be 
sent after you,” 

My Aunt Betsy! My heart seemed to fall 
forty degrees below zero as I heard her 
name. She lived on a lonely little farm, 
four miles from any neighbor, and twelve 
miles from the nearest town. The house- 
hold consisted of an old man and his wife, 
who attended to the work on the farm and 


in the house. There were not over a dozen 
books in the whole house, and those were 
of a religious character; and she took only 
a county paper and a monthly published by 
the Episcopa] mission society. 

Imagine my feelings at the thought of 
spending the winter in Aunt Betsy’s dreary 
abode! 

I was almost tempted to retract my refu- 
sal to marry the captain. But, no: that 
would be too humiliating. 

O Fred! Fred! what was I not enduring 
for your sake? 

All at once, like an inspiration, came the 
thought of my promise to my lover. Was 
not this the hour in which I should fly to 


him like a wearied bird seeking shelter? 


My mind was made up: I would go, In 
Fred’s devoted love [ should forget the 
months of anguish through which I had 
passed, 

The train I must take would leave Barn- 
ville at one o’clock, and I knew it reached 
Sparks, the station nearest to Fred’s farm, 
at six o’clock, I hastily packed up my 
jewelry and a few little fineries in my satch- 
el, donned my best brown silk walking-suit, 
and at one o’clock took the train without 
having been seen by any one who knew me 
or could guess my purpose, 

1 left on the pincushion in my room a 
note for my father, telling him that unable 
to endure his cruelty longer I had flown to 
my adored Frederick. I signed myself 
“your heart-broken Bella.”’ 

I thought the contents of the nute would 


wring the hearts of my parents, and for 
once I was right, 

While on my journey I indulged in dreams 
of my meeting with Fred; how he would 
rejoice at my coming, our quiet marriage, 
the words of unaltered love which my ido) 
would whisper in my’ears, 

l-imagined the white cottage which I 
should make a bower of beauty, the vines 
which should be twined over the rustic 
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piazza. Indeed, so carried away was I by 
the pleasure of my own thoughts that the 
time seemed very short before the train 
stopped at Sparks, 

I was amazed to see that the place con- 
sisted of only a telegraph office, a large 
warehouse, and a liquor and grocery store. 
A cross-looking man in the warehouse was 
the only human being in sight. Of him I 
timidly inquired as to the whereabouts of 
Fred’s farm, 


“Lives four miles up that road. Keep 
right straight along until you come to ® 
white cottage with two elms in front of the 
gate. You can’t miss it.” 

Four miles! But of course I could hire a 
vehicle, I made inquiry. 

**No cart or horse in the place,’’ said the 
man irritably. ‘You should ’ave told ’im 
to meet yer. Guess a stout gal like you kin 
walk it.’’ 

I turned away, and with a heart as heavy 
as lead in my bosom set out my dreary 
tramp. I wondered if Lady Leonora had 
ever taken such a walk on a lonely road, 
just before nightfall. The dust of the road 
soon covered my nice dress thickly, my 
shoes were a sight to behold. 1 saw only 
one house the whole way, and from that 
one a savage-looking dog ran out barking 
furiously, and so frightening me that I ran 
into some brash near by, tore my dress, lost 
my veil, and scratched my face and hands 
until they bled. 

At last, at last, I saw in the distancea 
small white house with two elms mounting 
guard in front. But as I drew nearer I saw 
that the piazza was covered with running 
vines, late roses blooming in the front yard, 
and from hooks on the piazza hung two 
gilt bird-cages, the full-throated songsters 
swinging in their red rings from the top of 
the cage. 

I knew Fred’s aunt lived with him, but 
surely the old lady had never taken al) this 
pains to beautify her nephew’s domicile. 
No: my heart told me that Fred had done 
all this for my sake; that he had expected 
my coming at any day, and made his home 
beautiful for his wearied bird who was now 
coming to seek shelter. 

The door was opened by a trim-looking 
maid-servant, who ushered me into a small 
but exquisitely arranged parlor. 

I asked for Mr. Villiers, but she said he 
was not in yet, but would I see Mrs. Vil- 
liers? 
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I said I would, for I thought perhaps af- 
ter all I had better see the old lady first and 
explain matters, 

I glanced around the parlor, and saw it 
was profusely ornamented with tidies, wa!l- 
brackets, air castles, card receivers, and 
other articles which could only have been 
made by afeminine hand. How handy the 
old lady must be, I thought, to be able to 
make all this pretty fancy work, 

In the mirror I had just caught a glimpse 
of my tried countenance, and dusty, forlorn 
appearance, when tbe door opened and a 
young lady entered. A young lady with 
big blue eyes and long yellow curls, and 
certainly not a day over eighteen years of 
age. Could this be Mrs, Viillier’s daugh- 
ter? 

** You wished to see me?” asked the soft 
voice of the little beauty. 

**I wished to see Mrs, Villiers.’’ 

“IT am Mrs, Villiers,’’ was her reply. 

**It was Mr. Villier’s aunt I wished to 
see,’’ I faltered. 

**Oh, I am so sorry, but Fred’s aunt has 
not been living here for three months past. 
Won’t I 

* Are you his cousin?” I asked. 

* Oh, no, no!” laughing merrily, and 
shaking her long yellow curls: **I am his 
wife.”’ 

** His wife!’ I ejaculated in tones of hor- 
ror and utter amazement. 

“Yes. Are you his cousin Jane? He 
said Jane might be here any day this week 
to see us. You see we have been married 
only three months. I know we had known 
each other only two months; but Fred was 
so lonely, that mamma gave her consent, 
and we were married,” 


**IT came to see Mrs. Villiers,” I said, 


with remarkable presence of mind, ‘Since 
she is not here, I will take my leave.” 

**But you cannot go back tonight,” cried 
Fred’s wife, ‘‘ Why, it is quite dark now, 
and eight o'clock too,” 

But 1 was unmindful of the darkness, [I 
only felt as if 1 must get away before Fred 
came in; and I broke away from the doll 
who had taken my place, and set off down 
the roud. I know she thought I was a mad 
woman. 

_ So this was how the wearied bird sought 
shelter! Well, men were deceivers ever. 
Where were Fred’s vows of eternal con- 
stancy? Where his pledge of unalterable 
love? Turned to ashes. While I was suf- 


fering martyrdom for his sake, he had, after 
only two months of separation, married a 
pretty, yellow-haired girl! How differen 
was he from Jack Sprague! How I had 
thrown away the pure gold, to cherish the 
dross! What would my family think of my 
escapade! How could I ever go back! But 
there was no place else where I could seek 
shelter, I felt as if I hated Fred for his 
faithiessness, and for being the means of 
getting me into such a plight. 

In the darkness I[ trudged on, tired and 
sick at heart; and it was ten o’clock before 
I reached Sparks again. 

There I found that the next train which 
passed Barnville would not leave Sparks 
until five o’clock in the morning. 

What was 1 todo? Oh, how I regretted 
ever leaving my home! There was no place 
for me to stay except in the warehouse; and 
there I sat on a barrel, near by a lantern 
which the cross man brought to me, and 
waited for the train. 

There was plenty of time, between ten 
o'clock and five, for me to review my whole 
life; and I did so at my leisure. 

When, at eleven o’clock the next day, I 
reached Barnville, every particle of romance 
was gone from my brain, and I was more 
dead than alive. 

The first person I saw, when [ alighted 
from the train, was Captain Sprague; and 
the first thing I did was to fall over on the 
platform in a dead faint. Yes, I actually 
fainted at last; and Jack carried me into 
the ladies’ waiting-room, and poured kisses 
and cold water alternately on my face. 

When I returned to consciousness, I burst 
into tears, and Jack: put his arms around 
me, and | sobbed until I was exhausted. 

Father did not say an unkind word to 
me, and Sam made no cruel joke, when 
Jack brought me into the parlor. Mother 
sobbed, and then put me to bed. 

1 was quite ill for several days, having 
had, as every one will readily admit, a pret- 
ty severe experience in vesting a lover's 
constancy. 

Of course I told Jack everything when I 
was better; and, after the telling was over, 
he still expressed himself as willing to take 
me for better or worse. Father and mowber 
were delighted, and there was joy through- 
out the family; but Sam occasionally wink- 
ed significantly when farm-life or Buckland 
County was mentioned by any one. 


I learned, after several months had pass- 
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ed, that Fred had been desperately in love 
with pretty Rosy Dexter from the hour he 
had met her, and had not rested until her 
mother had consented to their immediate 
marriage. I suppose he was ashamed to 
write me of his inconstancy, or hoped I had 
likewise forgotten, 


Well, all’s well that ends well, I can 
speak of Fred now without a pang at my 
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heart, and I burned my copy of “ The Ew 
tranged, or The Fatal Vow,’’ the very day" 
of my return from Buckland County, 

Three months after that memorable jour- 
ney, I wore the white gros-grain silk I had 
dreamed of; and there was not a happier 
bride in the universe than I as Mrs, Jack 
Sprague. And then I had the felicity of 
sending my wedding cards to that Fred 
Villiers, 


A SCENE ON THE BAY OF NAPLES. 


BY JACK DARRINGTON, 


In groups of blue and gold and gray, 
The clouds like eagles soar 

Above the waters of the bay, 
The peacefui life on shore. 

A boatman, loth to push away,, 
Is leaning on his oar. 


A fisherman, with rod in hand, 
And line and hook flung wide, 
Awaits the finny spoil to land, 
And watches, patient-eyed, 
The waves and ripples on the strand, 
Nor glances once aside, 


Quaint-costumed peasants on their knees 
Their garments seek to lave; 

And, towering high, the stately trees 
Crowd close beside the wave, 

Till each, as in a mirror, sees 
Its stalwart form and brave, 


And over all the golden light 
Falls soft, and gilds and gleams; 

And, floating onward biue and bright, 
The placid water seems 

To murmur, “Ne’er so fair a sight 
Contains the Land of Dreams,” 


The picture is unchanged today, 
And gleams as e’er of yore, — 
The calm, still waters of the bay, 
The peaceful life on shore; 
” The boatman, loth to push away, 
F’er leaning on his oam 


Scotteville, N.Y., April, 1879. 
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ESTHER. 


BY MISS ELLIS CLARE. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was all very still out-of-doors, The 
snow had come down in the night and cov- 
ered the broad fields, making a great silence 
every where. 

It was Sunday,—early morning. The 
bells had not begun to chime from the dark 
church-tower. Noone was astir in the lit- 
tle red-roofed houses of the village, 

Only one line of footsteps broke the 
smvothness of the snow along the wide 
turnpike road. Small footprints they were. 
They marked the white surface in a long, 
unbroken line from the door of the great 
gabled house about a mile from the village 
to a grave close by the western door of the 
church. It was a new grave; but the snow 
had covered the grassless sods. The grave 
was not forgotten yet. A wreath ot fresh 


flowers was laid upon it, and a weeping girl 


stood close beside it, thinking all joy and 
brightness had gone out of her life when the 
soul passed from the worn body of her who 
lay coffined beneath the snow. 

The Vicarage was close to the church- 
yard. It was a low house, with a veranda 
in front, and a beautiful garden, bounded 
by the river. The Vicar’s study was a 
modern addition to the building. It was 
built on the churchyard side of the house, 
and had a deep bay-window that filled one 
end of the room. The Vicar was fond of 
sitting in that window. He always wrote 
his sermons there. It was a fitting spot for 
such work. Being up-stairs—the break- 
fast-room was below — one could look across 
the churchyard wall, over the green graves. 
And east and west there were the gently 
undulating fields, parted from each other by 
richly wooded hedgerows, or by the breadth 
of the placid river; while close at hand was 
the little village, with its music of human 
voices or human labor. 

The Vicar liked the snow. He rose early, 
to enjoy the white world outside his study 
window. The footsteps caught his eyes, as 
they wandered over the sparkling whiteness, 
and he followed them up till he saw the 
flowers on the grave, and the little black 


. 


figure, half hidden by the arch of the great 
door. His face changed slightly. It wasa 
calm face, that showed little of the workings 
of the soul within; but it colored with some 
deep feeling, and tears were in his eyes, as 
he ran guickly down the shallow stairway 
and opened the breakfast-room door. 

The apartment was a picture of bright 
ness and comfort. The table was laid for 
breakfast for two, and the servant was just 
placing the toast and eggs. A young lady, 
very graceful and pretty, and dressed in 
a dark linsey, was standing by the fireplace, 
with her foot on the fender, reading. It 
was to her the Vicar spoke. 

*“*Nannie, just have another cup laid; 1 
am going to bring Esther Prideaux in to 
breakfast.”’ 

“Why, Wilfred!’ 

But he was gone. A little gate led from 
the Vicaraze garden into the churchyard, 
He passed through this, and then it was 
hardly a dozen steps to the western door. 

Esther!’ 

She had not heard his step, and she look- 
ed up with a start. 

* How cold you are!”’ he said, taking her 
hand. ‘‘Come: I am going to take youin 
to breakfast.” 

Her look touched him to the heart, —it 
was so hopeless in its sorrow. Her eyes 
rested on his face fora moment, and then 
were directed toward the snowy grave. 

** She does n’t feel the cold?’’ she said al- 
most questioningly, with a shudder in her 
voice, 

*** And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it’ — you 
know the rest,’’ returned the Vicar gently. 

She made no answer, not even by a look; 
and he took her hand again, 

Come, Miss Esther,”’ 

He had no resistance to deal with, She 
went with him at once. Nannie waited at 
the door, her amazement tempered by sym- 
pathy. 

“* My poor little darling!’ she exclaimed, 
putting her arms round Esther, and drawing 
her to the fire. ‘‘ You are almost frozen!” 

She seated her in the easy-chair, and with 
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quick hands drew off her boots, while the 
Vicar poured out a cup of coffee, and 
brought it to his little guest. 

“T shall send William to the Lindens,’’ 
he remarked, as he watched her drink it. 
“I think we deserve to have you for today. 
When do you go to London?” 

“On Tuesday.” The answer was very 
low, and spoken with a quiver of the lips 
that told of much pain behind the word. 

The Vicar looked gravely into the fire, 
and then back at Esther’s pale little face. 

“So soon!’ exclaimed Nannie, who was 
still kneeling on the rug. “‘ And when 
shall we see you again, dear?’ 

The question broke up Esther’s calmness, 

“Never!’ she sobbed out, resting her 
head upon Nannie’s short brown curls, 
“Aunt is going to let the Lindens, and we 
are never coming back again.” 

“T should like you to define that dread- 
ful word ‘ never,’ ’? remarked the Vicar qui- 
etly, though his lips trembled. ‘‘ How 
many years does it mean, li.tle Esther?’’ 

She was too accustomed to answer him 
at once to hesitate now. She had been his 
pupil for a year or u.wo, and the old habit of 
obedience was still strong upon her, 

“Four,” she answered, with a sort of a 
gasp, as though the length of the years 
could not be measured in her mind. 

“You will be of age then, ” said Nannie, 
with a sort of triumph in her tone. ‘ You 
will come back to us then, my dear?”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes!’ sobbed Esther. ‘‘I will 
never leave my dear home then, — never 
again!’ 

“That word seems a great favorite with 
you,” said the Vicar, smiling at her, though 
his smile was troubled. “Suppose we 
leave the future. It is in good hands.” 

He brought her breakfast t> the fireside, 
and they petted and soothed her, till some 
of its usual brightness came back to the lit- 
Ue white face, 

The Vicar had sent to the Lindens to say 
that Esther would remain for the day; but 
just before church-time a handsome car- 
riage drove up to the Vicarage gates. Mrs. 
Prideaux presented her compliments to Mr. 
Clare, and she wished Miss Prideaux to re- 
turn home at once. 

The Vicar received the message, and 
went back to Esther, ~ 

“You must go home, dear.” 

“Tam going to stay,” said Esther, with- 
out stirring from her seat. ‘ The carriage 


Esther. 


may go away. Aunt has no right to send 
for me.” 

‘*My dear, you must go,” answered the 
Vicar gently. ‘I have taught you many+ 
lessons, Esther. Let this be the last, — the 
jiesson of obedience,’’ 

She started up, and came across the rug 
to his side. 

** Not the last,” she cried. ‘I could not 
bear to think that! When I am of age I 
will come back, and you will teach me again. 
Don’t forget me, Mr, Clare; remember your 
pupil a little.’’ 

*“*T promise not to forget you,’’ he an- 
swered, taking both her hands. ‘‘ Heaven 
bless you, Esther, and give you peace. 
Take comfort in your life, my dear. There 
will be new friends in it soon,’’ 

‘*Never like the old! Never like you!” 
was the passionate answer. 

The Vicar’s sister came in then, indig- 
nant and pained at the summons for Esther, 
But Mr. Clare checked her hasty remon- 
strances, 

‘* Esther must gog my dear,’’ he said. 

Nannie was silent; but she kissed and 
cried over Esther with the impulsive affec- 
tion which some natures give so freely. 
Esther bore her caresses without repulse, 
but she was keen-hearted enough to value 
more the Vicar’s lingering clasp of her 
hand; and it was his face she looked at as 
she bent forward as the carriage whirled her 
away. 

He was standing on the steps, looking af- 
ter her; even after the carriage had turned 
the corner of the road he stood there. His 
sister called to him impatiently at last. 

**Do come in, Wilfred. The draught is 
horrible, and it is so bad f-: your throat.”’ 

He closed the door, making some light re- 
ply to his sister, and went back to the 
study. 

The bells were ringing merrily now, and 
people were flocking up the church path. 
It was nearly time for the Vicar to go, but 
his thoughts held him. He would have 
done with them, if he could, before begin- 
ning the sacred work of the day. 

He had been appointed Vicar of Charle- 
worth four years before, and a strong friend- 
ship had soon sprung up between him and 
Mrs. Prideaux, the lady of the Manor. 
She was a great invalid, and it pleased ber 
that Esther, her only child, should have 
more cheerful society. And Esther liked 
to be at the Vicarage with the Vicar and 
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his sister; and the Vicar helped her in her 
studies when the governess went away, and 
a bright, pleasant life had gone on that 
seemed as if it might last forever. 

One sad heart felt the end coming in the 
dreary autumn days. Mrs. Prideaux loved 
life for Esther’s sake,’and she was not sure 
of it for an hour, knew it could not be hers 
for long. Her husband had left her sole 
guardian of Esther; but, at her death, if 
Esther was still unmarried, her uncle was 
to have the charge of her. 

This was a sore trouble to Mrs. Prideaux, 
for her husband’s brother and his wife were 
people she disliked extremely. It was nat- 
ural, as she meditated on her darling’s fu- 
ture, and shrank from giving her to coarse, 
unloving bands that would not shield or 
guard her, that she should think of Mr. 
Clare. With him she couid trust Esther, 
sure of her being sheltered and watched 
over as she had always been. 

“ Marry her before I die, Wilfred,’’ she 
said to him one day, “‘and I shall not have 
a care left. Esther loves you; I am sure 
she does.”’ 

That was what the Vicar thought of, as 


he paced his study once cr twice, on that 


Sunday morning. His answer to the dying 
woman had been a noble and manly one. 
He had begged her to leave her child to 
Heaven, and be content that her future was 
well cared for, Esther was so young, she 
could not know her own heart, he had wise- 
ly said; and yet his heart ached on this day 
with keen regret. For he loved the child 
dearly; as deeply as such a calm nature as 
his could love anything earthly; and for a 
few moments he wished he had chosen the 
bright path, and made his worldly future 
sure. And poor little Esther—he would 
have made her so happy. His very unself- 
ishness made his trouble ail the worse to 
bear. 
“Wilfred! Wilfred!’ called his sister. 
He hurried down-stairs, with a prayer up- 
on his lips for help; and help came to him 
in the deep, sweet consciousness, that, what- 
ever the end would be, he had done right. 


CHAPTER II, 
What an untidy room it was! The gov- 


éerness looked round it in dismay, as she 


stood on the threshold with a lamp in her 
hand. The children had been left alone for 
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an hour, while she helped their elder sisters 
to finish some mourning-dresses, and the 
little rebels had dragged every book on to- 
the floor, under the pretence of dusting the 
shelves, and rolled the strip of carpet into 
one corner, in company with the table and 
the globes, 

Fred, ** the pickle,” was on his knees be- 
fore the blazing fire, brushing the fender 
with a black-lead brush, requisitioned from 
the kitchen. Miss Dora, with her dress 
tucked up, and a handkerchief over her 
bright curls, was quarreling with her 
younger sister for the broom. The contest 
had just come to the stage of muscular 
force when Miss Hatton appeared on the 
scene. There was another girl in the room, 
seated cozily in the corner by the fire, a 
book propped on her knees, reading hard, 
with her hands tight over her ears. It was 
to her Miss Hatton spoke first. 

“Can’t you try to keep a little more or- 
der, Ellen, instead of mooning there over 
that silly poetry? This room is simply dis- 
graceful.” 

“You can’t expect them to obey me, 
when they won’t obey you,” was the an- 
swer, in a sulky manner, 

Miss Hatton made no answer, but turned 
to the combatants, who had proclaimed an 
armistice for a moment, and stood regard- 
ing her under their sullen brows. 

**Dora, Marion, I must insist on more 
ladylike behaviour, Your cousin will be 
shocked, And just look at the room! El- 
len, get up this moment, and put it tidy.” 

** You should n’t have come in so soon,” 
remarked Fred, who was still brushing 
away with cheerful energy. ‘* We should 
have made it tidy soon.” 

‘Indeed!’ returned Miss Hatton, put- 
ting the lamp upon the table, and looking 
at Ellen. 

She rose slowly from her corner, and 
commenced to drag the things into their 
proper places, Dora and Marion never at- 
tempted to help. They had drawn aside 
together, murmuring sullenly against Miss 
Hatton, When the governess found that 
her commands were obeyed by Ellen, she 
turned to Fred, who took not the slightest 
notice of her, and commenced to whistle 
“Yankee Doodle,’’ as he polished the well- 
worn steel. 

“Do you hear what I say, sir? Get up 
at once, and go and wash your face and 
hands, They are perfectly black.” 
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**Queen Anne’s dead,’”’ remarked Fred 
coolly, continuing his whistle after this po- 
lite reply. 

The fender was finished to his liking by 
this time, however; and he got up from off 
his knees, and playfully aimed the brush at 
Miss Hatton, 

“Don't be waxy, old woman! I'll be up 
in A l style to meet our wonderful cousin, 
1’m going to help Ellen a bit.”’ 

He marched off to the other end of the 
room, where the books had been heaped. 
Ellen, in a breathless, passionate way, was 
picking them up and piling them upon the 
shelves. She turned, as the boy came near, 
and tried to hide her face; but he caught 
hold of her skort, straggling hair and turned 
her forcibly round to meet bis sympathizing 
kok. The girl’s handsome dark eyes were 
flashing with suppressed anger. Her whole 
face was livid with the strong emotion that 
had no relief in words. The boy had seen 
her with such a look once or twice before, — 
once, when Dora had jeered at her about 
her father, and she had almost killed her 
with a blow. Fred was frightened, and 
helped her to put up the books in silence, 
though once or twice he touched her hand 
softiv, with the gesture of a loving brother. 

Miss Hatton was putting before the sis- 
ters the advisability of dressing for tea, 

“Your mamma wishes your Cousin Zs- 
ther to have tea here. As she is to be one 
of the school-room party, she may as well 
begin at once.” 

**I don’t see who Cousin Esther is, that 
we need dress for her,’’ returned Marion, 
moving off, however, after Dora, who was 
always ready to adorn her fair little person, 

By this time the room had resumed its 
usual appearance. A blank dreary room it 

was at the best of times, tintless and com- 
fortiess, —a long, narrow room, with three 
uncurtained windows on one side, looking 
out from a dizzy height on a London street. 
It was Miss Hatton’s home, poor soul, and 
she was to be forgiven any little failure of 
temper. 

Fred walked off to restore his complexion 
to something like its proper color, arfd the 
governess was left alone with her eldest pu- 
pil. Ellen had fini-hed the books, and 
gone back to the fireplace,—but not to 
read. She placed her elbows upon the high 
guard, and rested her head upon her hands, 
looking gloomily into the fire. 

Miss Hatton had gone to look after her 
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rebellious pupils, and Ellen was alone, 
when the school-room door opened hastily 
to admit Mrs. Prideaux and the expected 
visitor, Ellen had never seen any one so 
fair and gentie-looking as the young girl 
who entered in deep mourning, and her des- 
olate heart went out to Esther at once. 

Mrs. Prideaux’s introduction was charac- 
teristic. 

“This is Ellen, my dear. In a day or 
two she is going away to learn to become a 
useful member of society.”’ 

“I am very glad,” returned Ellen defi- 
antly. 

Esther kissed her, 

“Are you going to school then?’ she 
said, ‘*I am sorry, dear, We should be 
friends.” 

Mrs, Prideaux had turned to the door, 
Footsteps dear to her were coming up the 
stairs, —her darling’s, her idol’s,—hand- 
some Percy. He was the son of her first 
marriage in the far-off time, when Mrs, 
Prideaux was young, and she loved him 
best of all. He came in, a smiling, beauti- 
ful lad, in the first bloom of manhood. 

He and Esther clasped hands, and looked 
into each other’s eyes, she reading kindly 
sympathy in his, he seeing beauty and gen- 
tleness in hers. Ellen was forgotten, and 
she went away to her lonely room, to half 
break ber heart, wishing for gentle ways 
and suft blue eyes like Esther’s, so that she 
too might be loved. 

Esther, in the kindly feeling sorrow gives, 
made a good deal of Ellen for the first few 
days, vill the bleak morning when the lonely 
girl started on her journey to the school in 
North Wales, where she was to be trained 
for a governess, Esther kissed her good- 
by, and gave her a pretty gold locket with 
her likeness in it, and promised to write to 
her often, 

Promises are easily given, and Esther 
really meant hers at the time. But the 
days went on, and her sorrow grew lighter 
day by day, as a new joy came into her life. 
Mrs. Prideaux had hoped and planned; but 
she had never expected such speedy fulfill- 
ment of her hopes. She was the happiest 
on that summer evening when Percy came 
to tell her that Esther had promised to be 
his wife. 

‘*When you have taken your degree, my 
darling,”’ the mother said, when he spoke 
of marriage. ‘*O Percy, this is the happi- 
est moment of my life!” 
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They all went to Scotland for the sum- 
mer. Fred wanted Esther to ask for Elien 
to be allowed to come with them; but Es- 
ther had so much to think of that she for- 
got Fred’s request, and Ellen never came 
home. Nobody thought of her but Fred, — 
she was dropped out of the family life. 1t 
would have been just the same if she had 
been miserable; but Mrs, Prideaux had un- 
“wittingly found a tender home for Ellen, 
‘and a mother’s care, when she placed her 
with Mrs, Forsyth. While Percy and Es- 
ther were in the dream of first love, Ellen, 
in the pretty house among the Welsh 
mountains, was earning a child’s place in 
‘Mrs. Forsyth’s heart. 

Between Ellen and the schoolmistress a 
deep and strong affection sprang up, and 
Mrs. Forsyth’s kindly i:fluence sweetered 
and made beautiful the ardent nature of 
the girl. Liandinvawr air and sunshine, 
and the regular life, and the tender moth- 
erly care rounded Ellen’s cheeks and lit her 
eyes with light and her lips with smiles, 

And the years went on. 


CHAPTER III. 


Three years is a long time to look for- 
ward to; but how quickly it passes when 
no great sorrow comes to jengthen moments 
of pain! 

For Esther the three years were as a 
beautiful summer day, a day in June, when 
none of the flowers are dead and no presage 
of winter tempest and decay comes from 
earth and sky. 

The third spring found all the family at 
the Lindens, Esther’s marriage had been 
fixed for the autumn before; but it was 
pestponed because of the illness of Mr. 
Prideaux. He died at Christmas, very lit- 
tle missed or sorrowed for. The wedding 
was then fixed for May; and when the red 
dawn of the morning of the year was on the 
trees, and the first primroses bloomed under 
the ruddy boughs, the Prideaux family 
came down to Esther’s home, 

Mr. Clare felt keenly that he was allowed 
to hear of their arrival only from the gossip 
of the village. Bsther’s correspondence 
with the Vicar had dropped, —old friends 
had little chance to be remembered in the 
first flush of ber new happiness. Yet Es- 
ther never meant to be unkind; natures 
like hers can do the cruellest things and 


never realize the pain they give. She had 
not forgotten Mr. Clare; and in any trou. 
ble her thoughts would have gone back to 
him as a bird to its mother’s nest. But she 
did not need him now, 

Mr. Clare accepted his position calmly; 
still it was hard at first, —hard to meet Es. 
ther after those years of parting, and have 
no words with her but those that the merest 
acquaintance could have shared. Esther 
eared more to talk to Nannie than with her 
brother; for Nannie too was engaged, and 
would be married in the summer. So the 


two girls had long talks in the Vicarage 


drawing-room, while Percy walked up and 
down the garden with the Vicar, taiking 
and arguing over the scientific problems of 
the day. 

Percy, since leaving college, had been 
proceeding with his studies. Women’s 
talk tired him, though he did not confess 
it, even to himself; and it was a relief to 
get away from the drawing-room circle and 
the dreary platitudes of his women-folk, to 
have an hour’s * grind” at mathematies, or 
to read the last new thing from scientific 
circles. He tried now and then to interest 
Esther in his work, but he might as well 
have talked to a butterfly of the theory of 
evolution and the constancy of natural 
law. 

** Now, if you are going to be wise, I shall 
run away,” Esther would say, putting her 
hands over her ears, and looking bewitch- 
ing in her petulance. “I never could un- 
derstand words of more than three syila- 
bies.” 

So Percy gave up the attempt, and walked 
placidly by his lady-love under the deepen- 
ing shadows of the lindens, trying to feel in- 
tensely happy, but all the time being rather 
bored. 

He and the Vicar became great friends. 
Esther was busy about her trousseau, and 
deep in consultation with Mrs. P.ideaux 
and the dressmaker for a good deal of the 
day. So Percy was glad to go down w the 
Vicarage and talk to Mr, Clare. 

So the days slipped by. 

It was the middie of April. Percy had 
hardiy noticed how the days were passing, 
but the rest of the month was to be the 
crisis of his life. A great deal of discussion 
had been going on between the ladies over 
their fancy-work all day; Percy, leaning 
back on the sofa, with the ‘‘ Quarterly ”’ in 
bis hand, bad a dim idea that something 
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was being decided about that uncomforta- 
ble cousin whom Fred was so desperately 
fond of. 

‘What was mother saying about Ellen?” 
he asked, as he walked with Esther in the 

en. 

“Oh, Miss Hatton is wanted somewhere 
or other! Her brother is dying, I believe. 
Fancy Miss Hatton with a brother and na- 
tural affections! But she is going, and 
auntie has decided upon sending for Ellen 
to take charge of the children while she is 
away.” 

* Fred will be delighted,’? was Percy’s 
only remark on the subject, 

Two or three days afterward, Mrs, Pri- 
deaux and her daughters and Esther had 
driven to the next town on a shopping ex- 
pedition, Percy went down to the Vicar- 
age; but Mr. Clare had gone on Parish 
business to the village, about a couple of 
miles from the Lindens, where a railway- 
station had lately been built, Perey, for 
want of someth ng to do, walked on along 
the level turnpike-road, hoping to meet the 
Vicar. It was a warm day, and the road 
was slightly dusty, but the sweet-smelling 
hedges were bright with flowers, and a 
fresh breeze blew across the ploughed 
fields. 

About a mile along the road, a gate in 
the hedge revealed a pathway, green with 
early grass, between two high banks of 
short soft moss. The banks at the top 
were crowned by some stately trees, and 
the shadows of the young leaves fell cool 
and pleasant upon the footpath below. 
Percy was glad to leave the dusty road, to 
have the grass beneath his feet and the 
arching boughs above him. He walked on, 
whistling softly to himself, and enjoying 
the coolness and the pleasant silence, 

The lane descended slowly toward the 
village, with many devious turnings, so 
that one could see only a few steps in ad- 
vance; and Percy suddenly came to a stile 
leading to a footpath across some fields. A 
tall, girlish figure was leaning over the 
stile, turned from Percy. He had time to 
notice the pretty quaintness of the simple 
dress, and the exquisite grace of the girl's 
drooping attitude, before she took her arms 
from off the bar and stepped back to let 
him pass, She glanced at him carelessly in 
doing so, and Perey saw, as their eyes met, 
how her expression changed and her face 


“You don't know me, Percy? I am 
your cousin Ellen!” 

** Really!’ He clasped her hand. 

“Did n’t my mother know? Why did 
n’t somebody meet you?” 

*-Oh, I don’t know! It does n’t matter. 
But I shall be glad if you will show me my 
way. This is all strange ground,” 

Percy could not realize that this was El- 
len, this beautiful girl. 

“And you are happy at — at — that 
place?”’ 

A curious look passed over Ellen’s face, 

**Yes; I am very happy at that place. I 
hope Miss Hatton’s relative will soon re- 
cover,” 

Percy hoped differently. He felt that it 
would be very sweet to have Ellen in the 
house, 

They walked back, talking a great deal. 
Percy found out that Ellen knew some col- 
lege friends of his, who had gone down for 
a reading-party to Wales during the sum- 
mer before. Ellen talked of them quite 
frankly, though her color came and went, 
as Percy went on to speak of one of the 
party who had taken very high honors. 

** And you knew Forbes?”’ 

**A litue. He is Mrs. Forsyth’s cousin, 
He did well?” 

“TI should think so! Forbes is one of the 
few who will be our leaders in the future, 
He was a great favorite at college.” 

Ellen did not answer. A close observer 
would have seen, in her trembling lips and 
the look of her dark eyes, the evidence of 
some strong emotion, but Percy never no- 
ticed it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Esther found it convenient to accept El- 
len's declaration that she was very happy 
and contented in the school-room. Esther 
was so busy and so happy that no time was 
jJeft to make others happier. Ellen was left 
pretty much alone by the women-folk. Mrs. 
Prideaux went into the school-room once or 
twice a day to lecture and admonish, and 
the elder girls never lost an opportunity of 
making Eten feel her position; but, for 
the greater part of the bright spring days, 
the young governess was left alone with her 
pupils, except for Percy’s frequent. visits, 

He was a great deal in the school-room, 
He soon found that Ellen could appreciave 
his pursuits, and it became a usual thing 
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for him to bring his books, and talk to her 
about them. Ellen could converse well, 
and they had many an argument on the cur- 
rent topics of the day. 

Percy was not given to analyze the causes 
that made a thing pleasant to him. Un- 
consciously his thoughts took a new color. 
He had no idea of being disloyal to Esther; 
he would have pronounced it an impossi- 
bility to love any other woman than the 
one he intended to make his wife in a 
month; but feelings are above rule, Be- 
fore a fortnight of the month had passed 
Percy loved Ellen as he had never loved 
Esther, as he never could love her. It was 
accident that showed him the true state of 
his feelings, Fred was come home, He 
was a sailor now, and as fond of Ellen as 
ever. Percy found his talks with his cousin 
an impossibility, now that Fred was always 
in the school-room. 

_ You care more for Fred than for me,”’ 
he said to Ellen bitterly. 

**T care more for Fred than for anybody 
else, — you know I do,” she returned, meet- 
ing the glance of his angry, passionate eyes. 

**More than anybody else in the world? 
Really, Ellen?” 

She colored so deeply that it was not hard 
to guess that there was somebody dearer 
still. 

“Ts there ‘one other’ ?” he said, in the 


breathless tone of intense emotion. 

They were standing at the school-room 
window. It was open, and Percy, as he 
asked the question, crushed with his hot 
hands the vine-leaves that clung round the 
sill 

“The poor little leaves!’ said Ellen, to 
whom Percy’s state of mind was perfectly 
unknown. She put her hand playfully upon 
his, to keep him from destroying the pretty 
green things. 

The siight touch went through him like 
fire. He forgot everything in one mad im- 
pulse, and caught both her hands and drew 
her closely to him. 

“Ellen, Een, I love you?’ 

He would have gone on recklessly and 
passionately, had not the expression of El- 
len’s face stopped and chilled him. Con- 


tempt, disdainful pity, awful surprise, —he © 


~ @ould see them all. He dropped her hands, 

and covered his face with his own, 

_ “tis true, Heaven iorgive me, I could 
n’t help it, Ellen! Why did you come 

here?” 


“*Hush!”’ she said, in an imperative, ai 
most contemptuous tone, ‘* You are not 
yourself today, Oousin Percy. You area 
good, true man, and you will marry Esther 
in a fortnight, — dear little Esther!” 

“Do you wish to drive me mad?” he 
asked passionately. ‘*Of course I shall 
marry her. But I love you. Don’t look at 
me like that, Cousin Ellen. Was it my 
fault? Our feelings are not our own to 
coutrol.”’ 

“Our words are,” she said coldly, 

“If you knew what love meant, you 
would feel for me,’”? he returned. “But 
you don’t; you have no pity.” 

She looked up bravely into his face. 

“Cousin Percy, I do know what love 
means, Some one I knew once used to 
like to talk with me. He liked me a )ittle, 
but I loved Lim dearly, —I always shall, 
Still it does n’t prevent my being happy.” 

Fred’s gay step on the stairs interrupted 
them. Ellen went to the table and took up 
her work, and Percy stood with his back to 
the room, looking out of the window. Fred 
had been into the town with his sisters, 

“T have brought you your books, Nellie, 
Do you know, I met a friend of yours in the 
shop as I was getting them?” 

“*Did you? Who was it?”’ 

“A fine-looking fellow. He was with a 
party of jolly-looking girls, The mater 


knows them, and they were all talking to- 
gether, while I asked for your books. The 
tall unknown was looking over some vol- 
umes close beside me. I said the books 
were for Miss Chandos, but the man pulled 
down two editions of Horace, and I did n’t 
know which to take. While I was hesitat- 
ing, the man at my side remarked in the 
coolest way, ‘I beg your pardon, but Miss 
Chandos uses this edition,’ taking up one 
of them. I gazed at him in mute astonish- 
ment, and he added, with the jolliest of 
smiles, ‘ Miss Chandos and I are old friends. 
Will you tell her Arthur Forbes chose her 
Horace?’ 

Ellen took up the book, coloring pain- 
fully. 

“Yes, this is the right one, Thank you, 
Fmd.” 


CHAPTER V. 
“Suppose we all go over to see this grand 
cricket-match tomorrow,” remarked Mrs. 
Prideaux at dessert that evening. “The 
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Davenants were telling me about it today. 
jt will be a good affair. You will see some 
of your college friends there, Percy.” 

“Snail [?” he remarked carelessly, “I 


can’t say I feel intensely delighted at the 
idea.” 

“Some of the eleven are staying with the 
Davenants,”’ said Esther. 

“What a fine-looking fellow that was 
with them!’ 

Fred smiled to himself over his walnuts, 


“He is the captain of the eleven,’’ re- 
marked his eldest sister. ‘* Mary Davenant 
told me that he has just succeeded to a 
handsome fortune.” 

“T should like to go tomorrow,”’ said Es- 
ther. ‘‘A cricket-match is great fun.” 

“Can’t Ellen go, mater?” asked Fred, 
who never lost a chance of pleading the 
cause of his favorite, and had a special rea- 
son for wishing Ellen to go to a cricket- 
match. 

“Nonsense,”’ said Mrs. Prideaux sharply. 

“I don’t see why she should n’t,’’ re- 
marked Fred stoutly. Do let her go!” 

“Yes, please let her go,’’ said Esther, 
who was given to compunction of conscience 
on Ellen’s account. 

Mrs. Prideaux rarely resisted any appeal 
of Esther’s; so she said graciously enough, — 

“Well, if Ellen cares to go; but I hope 
she has too much sense to wish to mingle 


in seenes quite unfitted to her lot in life.” 

But Ellen did not prove worthy of Mrs. 
Prideaux’s good opinion. She accepted 
the ungracious invitation at once, and joined 
the party in the hall next morning, dressed 
very quietly, but with exquisite taste. Mrs, 
Prideaux made arule of ignoring her niece’s 
existence on all public occasions; but Es- 
ther greeted her with a pleasant smile, and 
Fred rushed up with a knot of pink rib- 
bons. 

“Ellen, wear the same colors that I do, 
I chose them because I knew they would 
suit you,”’ he added in a whisper. 

“A reason worthy of you,” said Ellen, 
laughing. ‘* But whose colors are they? I 
don’t care to wear the badge of a party I 
know nothing about.” 

“The match, my dear innocent cousin,” 
returned Fred, “is to be played between 
the regiment stationed at Woking and a 
club composed of fellows who have got a 
degree at Cambridge. The pink is the mili- 
tary color.” 

Ellen took the knot of ribbons; but she 


Esther. 


did not fasten it im her dress, and not all 
Fred’s badinage could make her do so. 

Percy avoided her pointedly. Eilen felt 
irritated beyond measure with him, She 
could not believe in the reality of his feel- 
ings, and could not bear to think of what 
he had told her. She held it as showing 
the most contemptible weakness, even if it 
were true, which she doubted. 

Fred drove her and two of his younger 
sisters in the little pony-carriage. Ellen 
was to go in the character of the governess, 
as she persisted in going. She felt her po- 
sition no indignity, and .was very bright 
and merry. For some reason she was in- 
tensely excited. Her cheeks were flushed 
with an exquisite color, and her eyes were 
brighter than Fred had ever seen them, 

The match was to be played on the We- 
king cricket-ground, a piece of flat grass- 
land by the river, surrounded by some no- 
ble trees. A number of gayly dressed visi- 
tors had arrived, and gay flags were flutter- 
ing from the tents erected at each end; and 
the regimental band played enlivening airs 
at intervals, 

The Prideaux family knew a number of 
people, and they joined a large group under 
the trees. Ellen stood a little apart with 
Fred and her pupils. 

**My governess,’ Mrs, Prideaux said to 
her friends, 


Ellen heard it, and smiled. She did not 
eare in the least. As she chatted with Fred 
her eyes wandered restiessly over the groups. 
He was watching her with a mischievous 
smile, and her sudden start and color made 
him follow the direction of her glance, 

A group of ladies with blue ribbons in 
their dresses, attended by some good-look- 
ing men, had just entered the ground. 
They walked slowly up under the trees, 
toward the spot where Ellen and her party 
stood. The youngest of the Davenants, a 
pretty girl, had fallen a little betind, chat- 
ting gayly to her companion, a very hand- 
some, manly fellow. He was fair, with the 
brightest of blue eyes and a golden mus- 
tache. He was talking merrily enough to 
his companion, but his eyes wandered ea- 
gerly around, Ellen did nos glance in his 
direction again; but he saw her, and stepped 
forward, and whispered something to a 
sweet-facea woman in front. Her eyes 
sought Ellen at once, and rested on her 
with evident approval. 

Fred watched all this by-play, and was 
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quite prepared for what followed. The 
Davenants joined the group where the 
Prideaux were standing, and a great deal of 
greeting wenton. Ellen tried to talk care- 
lessly to Fred, but her voice faltered. A 
few moments of suspense, a dreary feeling 
that she was forgotten, and then a frank 
voice with a tremor of emotion in it said at 
her side, — 

**Did you get your Horace, Miss Chan- 
dos?’”’ 

She turned quickly, and shook hands with 
the speaker. With the tenderest of glances 
the blue eyes met hers. Ellen felt dizzy 
with happiness, 

went to North Wales last week,’ he 
said in a low voice. ‘*Mrs. Forsyth told 
me you were here. I am so glad you came 
today.”’ 

Yes?” 

**T should have come to see you tomor- 
row, though,’”’ said Mr. Forbes, looking 
smilingly at the down-dropped eyes, ‘ But 
I want you to know my mother, and she 
wants to know you.”’ 

He stepped back, and called her; and 
Elien had an earnest welcoming shake of 
the hand, and a kindly glance from eyes 
that were enough like Arthur’s to make 
her love them atonce. Then more intro- 
ductions followed between the Davenants 
and Miss Chandos, 

Fred disappeared with the unruly pupils, 
and Kijlen found herself seated under the 
trees by Mrs. Forbes, and the Misses Dav- 
enant and Arthur standing at her side, the 
lat'er neglecting his duties as captain to 
talk to her for a few moments, 

** You have no colors,’’ he said. ‘“‘ Little 
traitress, you do not dare to be neutral?” 

**No,” she returned, with an upward 
look that was delicious to meet. 

**Miss Davenant,” he said, *‘have you 
a bit of blue ribbon? The fortunes of the 
day depend upon my getting some.”’ 

Miss Davenant had a rol! of ribbon in her 
pocket, and a piece was soon cut off and 
knotted into a bow for Ejlen’s neck. Then 
Arthur went off to his work, and Ellen 
talked to Mrs. Forbes, all the time watch- 
ing her son’s tall figure, with a look that a 
man receives only from one pair of eyes all 
his life. 

Elien’s reception by Mrs. Forbes and the 
-Davenants, the most distinguished people 
ou the ground, was not lost on Mrs. Pri- 
dea ux and her daughters. They could not 
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understand it; and their amazement aj 
annoyance were increased more and more 
as the day went on. There was no mis. 
taking Arthur Forbes’s attention to the 
young governess, 

**What does he méan by it?” said Mr, 
Prideaux to Perey. “If Ellen were any. 
body else, I should say”? — 

Percy interrupted her savagely, with, — 

**Tt does n’t require much perception t 
see what Arthur Forbes means, mother, 
He and Ellen are old friends, and quite un. 
derstand each other.”’ 

Percy was looking intensely wretched ani 
ill-tempered. His mother and sisters put it 
down to the heat of the day; Esther, toa 
mild flirtation she was carrying on with one 
of the officers of the regiment. Only one 
person was clear-sighted enough to detec; 
some deeper reason for the young man’s 
haggard face. Mr. Clare did not care par 
ticularly for cricket; but he had brought bis 
sister, and now he stood a little apart from 
the merry groups, watching by turns Esther 
and her lover. Esther was seated on the 
grass, evidently intensely happy. Some 
thing in her face reminded Mr. Clare of the 
rhapsody of the water-wagtail — 


“It was for my accommodation 
Nature rose when I was born; 
Should I die, the whole creation 
Back to nothing would return. 
Sun, moon, stars, the earth, you see, 
All the world was made for me.” 


The Vicar smiled as he quoted the verse 
to himself, but it was a sad smile. He 
knew enough of human life to feel that 
Esther had bitter schooling in store for her. 
His eyes turned to Percy, who certaiuly 
looked very unlike a happy lover; aud 
something of the truth came to him, as he 
saw how Percy’s eyes were on Ellen, evel 
while he talked to his betrothed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. Prideaux was very cross to Ellen 
when they reached home, and lectured het 
severely avout her behaviour during the day. 
But Ellen was too happy to care for anj- 
thing. Something Arthur had whispered 0 
her, as they parted, made her utterly care 
less as to her aunt’s bitter words, She s¥ 
her pupils safely in bed, and, too excited 
sit still in the schosl-room, she threw 4 
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shawl over her shoulders, and went out in- 
wo the fresn, dewy garden. 

The moon was full, and the clear light 
shone pleasantly down upon the Lindens. 
Ellen walked srowly up and down the 
broad walk, under the trembling shadows, 
There was a nightingale singing in a bush 
close by, and its full exquisite song seemed 
an echo of the gladness in her heart, 

The drawing-room windows were open, 
and she could hear Esther playing. Esther 
played correctly; but Ellen could hardly 
bear to hear the spiritless rendering of one 
of her favorite sonatas; and she turned and 
walked farther away from the house, down 
awalk bordered on each side by high lau- 
rels. There was a little shrubbery at the 
end of the walk, with a summer-house in 
it, The moonlight fell clearly through the 
lattice-work, and Ellen saw at once, as she 
turned the corner, that Percy was seated at 
the little table, with his bead buried in his 
hands. He heard her step, and started up 
before she could draw back. 

“Ellen, stay one moment! I shall never 
ask anything of you again; let me speak to 
you now!” 

Ellen stood still, and he came to her side, 
and looked wildly into her face. 

“This Arthur Forbes,” he said; ‘are 
you going to marry him?’’ 

“Yes,” answered Ellen unshrinkingly. 
“Percy, dear Cousin Percy, what a happy 
life you will have with darling Esther!’ 

‘Hush!’ he said, in a tone that fright- 
ened Ellen, brave as she was. ‘“‘ I can nev- 
er marry her; how can I? I hate her, El- 
jen! I hate her smooth selfish ways and 
her silly face! I will not marry her!’ 

Percy was but a boy still, and Ellen pit- 
ied him with the mother-feeling all true 
women have. He leaned back against the 
summer-house door, and covered his face 
with his hands, with a gesture of utter de- 
spair. Ellen went to his side, and put her 
hand gently upon his shoulder. 

“Be true to your own true self, dear 
Percy,” she said earnestly. .** This mad- 
ness will pass, and leave manhood unsul- 
lied, if you will only be strong.” 

Ellen, I cannot help it! love you 
more than heaven and earth, What shall I 
do, dear?” 

In pitiful trust he rested his head upon 
her shoulder, Ellen touched his brow 
lightly with her hand, and smoothed back 
the damp hair. What could she say? 


Esther. 


Some words were on her lips, when a hasty 
exclamation startled them both. Percy 
hastily drew back from Ellen; and they 
boch turned, to see Mrs, Prideaux and 
Esther standing in the moonlight. Ellen 
did not speak; she stood perfectly sti‘), 
while Percy went forward and addressed 
Esther. 

**¥ don’t know what you have heard,”’ he 
said, ‘I will tell you the truth now. I 
have never really loved you. It was alla 
bitter mistake. I am thankful you have 
found it out before it was too late!” 

With a gesture he stopped his mother’s 
exclamation, 

“Tt is not Ellen’s fault, mother; she is 
engaged to Arthur Forbes. I am to blame, 
if there is any blame. Esther andI were 
too young to know our own minds when we 
were engaged.” 

**] don’t understand,” said Esther faint- 
ly. ‘Don’t you care for me at all, Perey?” 

Mrs. Prideaux took her arm. p 

away, Esther darling. Ellen 
Chandos has repaid the care I have given 
her by ruining my life.’ 

But Ellen was gone, Percy attempted to 
speak; but his mother would not hear him, 
and he was left alone, 

Esther could not realize what had hap- 
pened, She hardly believed it, even the 
next morning, when a letter was brought to 
her from Percy. He had gone away; he 
was never coming back any more. The 
gilded future that had been so near to Mrs, 
Prideaux had come down with an awful 
crash, 

Poor little Esther! She read the letter 
that had cost Percy half the night to write, 
gradually getting the truth into her stunned 
brain. Then she put it away from her, 
into her desk, —a little ivory inlaid toy, full 
of Percy’s letters and his presents. She 


. dressed with as much care as usual, and 


went down to the breakfast-room, very 
white and quiet. Mrs, Prideaux met her 
at the door, 

**T was coming to you, my darling.’ 

‘Thank you,’”’ said her niece, looking 
steadily into her face, ‘‘I am quite well. I 
should like my breakfast.’’ 

She passed Mrs. Prideaux, and sat down 
at the gayly appointed table, and poured out 
her coffee with a steady hand. No one else 
was in the room. Mrs. Prideaux leaned 
over the back of her niece’s chair, and 
touched her hair tremblingly. 
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“*O Esther, Esther!” 

But Esther did not speak. 

“It was all Ellen’s fault. Percy will 
come to his senses soon, and we shall all 
be happy again.” 

Esther’s smooth face hardened. 

“TI shall never forgive him, aunt. We 
are parted forever. He may marry Ellen 
if he likes.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Prideaux’s daugh- 
ters stopped the pleading of the miserable 
mother, and the breakfast went on, Esther 
talking a little more than usugl. After 
breakfast Mr. Forbes was announced. He 
asked to see Miss Chandos, but Mrs. Pri- 
deaux had given orders that he was to be 
shown into the drawing-room where she 
was, 

After a little desultory conversation, Mr. 

Forbes requested to see Ellen; and Mrs. 
Prideaux, who had with difficulty controlled 
herself for so long, hastened to tell him the 
story of the previous night, after a fashion 
of her own. Mr. Forbes listened gravely, 
but he made no remark of any sort. He 
could have told Mrs. Prideaux that he had 
seen Percy that morning, and had had a 
long talk with him; but ne said nothing 
till the story was finished. Then he asked 
to see Ellen. His quiet, determined man- 
ner had effect on Mrs. Prideaux; and, after 
some hesitation, she went up to the school- 
room. Ellen was there, going through the 
usual routine, and looking very much dis- 
tressed and excited, 

““Mr. Forbes wants to speak to you. I 
have told him everything, Ellen. He knows 
what an ungrateful, wicked girl you are.” 

Ellen looked pitifully into her aunt’s 
face. 

“O aunt, I never thought; I would 
rather anything but this had happened!’ 

But Mrs. Prideaux turned away coldly. 
She could never forgive her niece. 

Ellen went down-stairs. All her nerves 
were throbbing with pain. Her trembling 
hand could scarcely open the drawing-room 
door. She looked timidly into her lover’s 


face, when she envered,— only one look; 
the next momert ber face was hidden, and 
she was held tightly in his arms. 

“*My darling, my poor darling!” 

Ellen went back to Llandinvawr next day; 
and in the autumn she was married. By 
that time Percy was teaching in one of the 


public schools, and Mrs. Priaeaux had gone J 
to live with him. For her heart yearned § oo, 
for her darling boy, and she found her posi. § _; 
tion very different at the Lindens now, § jge 
Esther had a quiet way of asserting her au- § pe 
thority as mistress which was very galling § go, 
to bear. fro 
So the Lindens were soon let again, § sop 
and Esther went abroad under the chapero § oye 
nage of an old friend of the family. It was J y,. 
two years before she came back. suy 
Ellen was living in London; and she and J yp 
Esther often met in society. It was about § mo 
six months after Esther’s return to England, § gay 
when Mrs, Arthur Forbes and Miss Pri 9 py, 
deaux were invited to a brilliant garden- § 4iy) 
party at Lady Mowbray’s pretty house at pre 
Twickenham, mnt 
Since her marriage Ellen had not had any § peg 
long conversation with the heiress; and she § yja 
was rather surprised when Esther drew her § ag ; 
away from the knot of clever talkers that al- B ter; 
ways gathered round Mr. Forbes’s brilliant B yn 
wife, 
*T want to tell you something, Ellen,” § for 
she said, with a little quiver in her voice. § jo 
am going to be married !’’ is 
Ellen looked at her without speaking; but B  jgis 
Esther understood the look of her eyes. rat 
“Oh, no, no,—not to Percy; I jo¢ 
forgotten him,—to Mr. Clare! He hai arp 
loved me all my life, Ellen.” anc 
Percy never married, He becawe a py, 
mous man; but he was never very rich, and soo 
he died before his mother, Esthar wag 
happy as a rector’s wife. The existene® j; q 
suited her, and she was considered a m0s® req 
exemplary and beautiful-minded woman. 2 
There was no one, however, who unde les 
stood her better than her husband, much the 
he loved her. tine 
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STORM AND HAIL, 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


While a science is still young—in the 
condition of meteorology at the present day 
—it is not enough to enunciate accurate 
ideas, the result of observation or experi- 
ment, There is an adversary to be first put 
down in the shape of false notions, derived 
from impressions immediately made on our 
senses, and adopted without question by 
every preceding generation, They reach 
us With all the authenticity of an heirloom 
supported by innumerable attestations, — 
which attestations, in fact, are nothing 
more than an indefinite repetition of the 
same sensativns, produced by the same 
phenomena upon identical organs, A plau- 
sible and pardonable mistake becomes a 
prejudice; and prejudice, with time, ripens 
into venerable and world-wide belief, We 
need only refer to that article of the pop- 
ular creed—an optical illusion accepted 
as fact — which teaches that so-called ** wa- 
terspouts’? pump up water from the sea, 
until it reaches and fills the clouds, 

Vulgar errors of that class are excusable; 
for the first care of most huian beings is 
how to obtain their daily bread. Until this 
is assured, they can have little either of 
ieisure or relish for the contemplation of 
natural phenomena, Nevertheles, every- 
body knows what a tempest is, while many 
are forewarned by the nervous uneasiness 
and oppression which announces its coming. 
Everyvody has heard the crash of thunder, 
seen the sharp, quick glare of lightning, 
and felt the pelting of grape-shot hail. But 
it does not thence follow that anybody has 
really observed a tempest. 

M. Faye — on whose valuable notice Sur 
les Orages et sur la Formation de la Grele, 
the present paper is based —draws a dis- 
tinction between seeing and observing. 
Here are two different states of mind into 
which the occurrence of nature’s grander 
spectacles may throw the person who wit- 
nesses them. He will either fall into a 


purely passive state, simply receiving im- 
pressions, often deep“ and terrible, which 
his imagination immediately accounts for 
by sothe preconceived notion; or he will be 
roused into an active, mood which, casting 


aside first impressions, resolves to investi- 
gate the phenomena themselves, to discover 
by strict search their nature and origin, or 
to make out what they are by experiments 
logically planned and undertaken, It is the 
active frame of mind only which constitutes 
science, whilst the passive state gives rise 
tono more than sentiments of poetic ad- 
miration, superstitious terrors, or preju- 
dices, 

In respect to tempests, men had advanced 
no farther than the passive siate of mind up 
to the commencement of the seventeenth 
century; for modern science can reckon 
from no earlier date. Before that time, the 
stream of human knowledge was blocked 
by an inert mass of floating weeds, the ac- 
cumulated growth of popular ignorance, 
Unreasoning prejudice constituted the grand 
obstacle to science; it veiled the meaning 
of the most decisive phenomena, and liter- 
ally closed men’s eyes when they had clear 
evidence of facts before them. The his- 
tory of science is not confined to its dis- 
coveries, That history, to be complete, 
should also comprise the erroneous be- 
liefs which so long fettered its onward 
march, and which even now sometimes lead 
us astray, 

For the simple spectator (the observer is 
out of court at present) who watches, not 
without secret apprehension, what is pass- 
ing overhead, a thunder-storm is a local fact; 
and its assumed restricted locality is one of 
the causes of its being understood. He 
takes it for a drama got up on the spot and 
isolated amidst the ordinary fluctuations 
of the atmosphere. Every tempest is pre- 
ceded by precursory symptoms, which con- 
stitute its prologue, The sky is still bright, 
the winds are silent; but the calm is heavy, 
and the heat stifling. Ill-omened clouds 
appear on the horizon; gradually they 
mount to the zenith and pass beyond it 
without apparent cause, for a breath of air 
is stirring below. The heavens are dark- 
ened; the low growl of distant thunder is 
heard. The sky is soon completely overcloud- 
ed, and the storm bursts forth in all its fury. 
The wind rises, blowing in violent gusts 
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and squalls. The clouds, transpierced by 
celestial fires, pour forth torrents of rain; 
or hail falls noisily, cutting and smashing ali 
that it touches; whilst lightning seems to 
select its prey, and then darts from heaven 
to give the fatal blow. After a time, the 
flasues and the appeals of thunder slacken 
in force and frequency; the thick clouds ap- 
pear to dissolve; with the return of calm, 
refreshing coolness overspreads the face of 
nature, 

It is an old drama, but never fails to 
startle by its strange and wonderful sublim- 
ity. The whole action seems concentrated 
on one spot, and speedily to reach its de- 
nouement there. Every tragic element is 
present; surprise, terror, irresistible fatality, 
smitten victims, who, says popular suporsti- 
tion, are doubtless guilty. It is a subject 
for poets, painters, and musicians, whose 
treatment of it has won for them just ad- 
miration. 

But all this is of course a mere matter of 
sensations and impressions, making not the 
slightest approach to science. Our specta- 
tor is a purely passive being. If he thinks 
at all, his thought is that the drama has 
been played for him or his. Immaterial 
darts which strike, burn, and kill, without 
visible projectile, could, in old times, only be 
hurled by a divinity. Jupiter Tonans held 
in his hand a sheaf of thunderbolts, to pun- 
ish, warn, or overawe mortals, 

To be an observer instead of a spectator, 
one must rise above his passive state of 
mind. And the most ordinary observer, 
once freed from prejudice, will first ask 
whence came all those clouds which rose 
from the horizon to the zenith. He will 
note their direction, and then go and in- 
quire, within another horizon severai miles 
off, what happened there whilst the tempest 
here was only coming on. He will do the 
same in the direction toward which the 
thunder-cloud went away; and assuredly he 
will soon discover that the storm was not 
local, did not originate on the spot where 
he dwells, and consequently was not intend- 
ed for him alone, nor stirred up on his ac- 
count, for his special entertainment, re- 
ward, or punishment. But in former days 
such an investigation of grand natural phe- 
nomena would have been caijled “‘ presump- 
tion;’’ and even now equivalent terms are 
applied to scientific inquiry by those who 
would hold the human mind enslaved. We 
cannot too often re-assert the fact, that tem- 


pests do not originate on the spot over 
which they burst and rage. 

One branch of the subject, namely, light. 
ning and thunder, themselves supply an ex- 
cellent example of the mode in which nat 
ural philosophy attains its ends. The ap- 
cients had observed, without bestowing 
much thought about it, a curious property 
of the bits of amber brought by adventur. 
ous sailors from the shores of the North Sea; 
which property, electricity, derives its name 
in consequence from amber. But when ob- 
servation and experiment began to bring 
forth real science, it was found that elec 
tricity could be obtained by the very same 
process, i.e., friction, from substances much 
less rare than amber. At the same time 
scientists discovered the conducting pow- 
er of metals, in opposition to the isola 
ting powers of amber, resin, and glass, 
Next they succeed in accumulating, in met 
al, the electricity developed by friction 
from the latter objects. After persevering 
and varied trials, a continuous supply of 
electricity was obtained, until the first spark 
flew off from a conductor. Could this bea 
microscopic form of lightning? The lumin- 
ous hint was followed up. 

But to establish the identity of the two 
phenomena, lightning had to be brought 
down and manipulated, before they could 
be sure that it was absolutely the same 
agent as that produced by rubbing a bit of 
amber on your coat-sleeve. In obedience to 
which requirement of inductive science, 
electricity was extracted from the clouds, 
Franklin flew his famous kite; in France, 
Romas and Dalibard pointed metallic con- 
ductors on the tops of the loftiest edifices; 
both proving that the clouds are vast reser- 
voirs of electricity, and that lightning is iden- 
tical in small with the crackling spurts of 
light which the lecturer is able to exhibit to 
his audience, Those experiments moreover 
gave us lightning-conductors, which save 
our buildings from destruction, — except in 
one case, when concentrated electricity as 
sumes a most singuiar and remarkable form, 
to be noted shortly. 

The first storm seriously studied to any 
purpose was the memorable tempest of 
July 13, 1788, which carried destruction 
with it across a portion of Western Europe, 
and which excited so much interest in the 
French Academy of Sciences that it dele 
gated one of the members, the Abbe Tessier, 
assisted by Messieurs Buache and Leroi, to 
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draw up a report. This report, illustrated 
vy maps of the country ravaged, could hard- 
ly be better done at the present day. We 
should now give, with fuller details, the 
movements of the barometer before, during, 
and after the storm; but, in 1788, that in- 
strument’s close connection with atmos- 
pheric phenomena was yet unknown. 

The maps show two bands, almost paral- 
je] to each other, along which hail fell. Be- 
tween them, and on each side outside them, 
are three stripes visited only by rain. What 
js clear, admitting not the slightest doubt, 
is that from the Touraine to Flanders and 
Brabant at the very least—that is, overa 
hundred leagues, or nearly three hundred 
miles — the two bands of hail kept constant- 
ly separate, although with an inconstant in- 
terval varying from three to seven and a 
half leagues, and thereby giving an average 
intermediate distance of five and a quarter 
leagues. The varying breadth of the two 
hail-bands united gives an average breadth 
of six and a half leagues, From less pre- 
cise information, it is all but certain that 
the length of the bands, both ways, was 
greater than is stated above, The direction 
of the storm was from southwest to north- 
east, Southwards, it was felt in the Sain- 
tongue, on the borders of the Bay of Biscay; 
and to the north, after leaving Flanders, it 
traversed Holland, sweeping beyond the 
Texel. 

The darkness consequent on the storm 
was compared to a total eclipse of the sun. 
There was great disagreement respecting 
the size of the hailstones; according to the 
public papers, some of them weighed as 
much as eight or ten French pounds, — 
doubtless a great exaggeration. M. Tessier, 
who happened to be in the middle of the 
eastern band, confirms the testimony of 
trustworthy persons (who took the precau- 
tion to measure and weigh the hailstones 
immediately after they fell) that amongst 
them there were very large ones; some reg- 
ular in shape, almost spherical, from one 
to three inches in diameter; others irregu- 
lar. like branching stalactites, or tending to 
an octahedral form, or merely lumps of ice, 
The largest actual measurement did not 
give hailstones of half a pound. 

The size of hailstones is often compared 
with that of pigeons’, hens’, or turkeys’ 
eggs. According to Tessier’s experiments, 
& hailstone as big as a pigeon’s egg weighs a 
quarter of an ounce; as big as a hen’s egg, 


two ounces; as a turkey’s, three ounces, In 
other storms, hailstones must have been 
heavier than this, killing partridges and even 
hares in the fields, At Nemours, in 1839, 
many sheep died in consequence of contu- 
sions inflicted by hailstones on the 10th of 
October in that year. The present writer 
has seen an Italian city unroofed, all the 
tiles having been smashed by hailstones. 

People were pretty well agreed as to the 
time during which hail fell in each locality 
along the course of the storm of 1788. 
Long as it appeared to the sufferers, it only 
lasted seven or eight minutes at most. But 
the quantity fallen made ‘up for the brevity 
of the fall. At Etampes, in the eastern 
band, the hail was two and a half feet thick 
in the corners of buildings exposed to the 
wind, and took three days afterward to 
melt. The noise it made in falling was 
said to be as if millions of wainuts had 
been shot out from the clouds. 

M. Fay’s theory of hail is briefly this, 
First, all storms are atmospheric whirlpools 
of varying dimensions, often so vast and 
enormous that the are of their circumfer- 
ence which passes over a given district ap- 
pears to the observers there to be a straight 
line, Secondly, the revolving motion of 
whirlpools, whether in water or in air, has 
a downward tendency. In popular lan- 
guage, all whirlpools suck in things till they 
reach the very bottom, as is only too well 
known to swimmers and sailors. The 
curve described by an object drawn into a 
whirlpool is not a circle (because then it 
would only go round and round, remain- 
ing always at the same level), but a conical 
spiral gradually diminishing downward, re- 
sembling a corkscrew whose upper twists 
should be larger and wider than those to- 
ward the point. In this way, a dead leaf, 
caught by acircling eddy, spins round and 
round, sinking lower and lower in the wa- 
tery funnel, till it is whisked to the bottom, 
makes a plunge, and disappears. Thirdly, 
the upper regions of the atmosphere are ex- 
cessively cold. The highest clouds which 
float there, cirri or mare’s-tails, are com- 
posed of minute ice-spicules, as aeronants 
can prove by pinching experience. These 
ice-spicules and this intensely cold air and 
vapor, drawn down to the lower strata of 
the atmosphere by aerial whirlpools, con- 
dense and freeze the moisture with which 
they find the air perhaps saturated. Exact- 
ly as acold bottle brought up from a cellar 
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causes the vapor in a warm room to settle 
on it to form dew, so each ice-spicule attracts 
_ @nd freezes the moisture in the warmer 

clouds which the whirlwiud penetrates, and 
80 becomes the nucleus of a hailstone. We 
see that dust and sand, raised by eddies 
of wind in our roads and streets, are held in 
suspension while being carried hither and 
thither by the whirling gusts before they 
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fall to the ground. During a hurricane, 
bulky and heavy objects fly about in the air 
like feathers. In like manner the infant 
hailstones, born perhaps of flakes of fine 
snow, while performing their happy merry- 
go-round, increase by the addition of frozen 
vapor, or unite and are cemented into a sin- 
gle mass, until they finally reach the earth 
as monster hail or shapeless lumps of ice, 


HUNDREDS. 


BY OcToO. 


I have read, — and quite believe it, ~ 
Who are born in late July, 

In the high noon of the summer, 
Live a hundred years, and die; 


Die, so old and wise and wearied, 
That the angels, knowing all, 

Hush their sweet, melodious voices, 
As they bear them past the wall 


Of the fair and shining city 
To a garden by a stream. 
All the air is warm and tender, 
No one wakes them from their dream, 


Till a hundred years have vanished, 
When they wake, mere youth again, 

Bounding hearts and shining faces, — 
Eager, proud, heroic men, 


Then the story drops in darkness, — 
I can never find the end; 

But the story of the story 
I can almost comprehend. 


I have read, and quite believe it; 
But I do not care—do you? — 

For a birthday in midsummer, 
And a hundred years or two, 


Tallahasse, Florida, 1879. 
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CALLING THE MOOSE 


BY WILLIAM E, BARRY. 


The moose is a knowing animal as well as 
a large one. When approaching a call, 
which is the noise made by the hunter 
through a birch horn sometimes soaced 
in the water to mellow the sound, the 
moose will work around to leeward that he 
may discover any possible danger. Should 
hechance to cross the hunter's track, he wili 
in many cases refuse to come nearer. The 
young moose are grown in height at the 
age of two years, but do not fill out until 
they are older, The young male moose and 
the old ones have small horns, but those of 
middie age large ones. The horns are shed 
every year, in the month of January. 
They are sometimes found in the woods, 
frequently near streams, 

The horns are of a rich reddish tint in 
September, but turn cream color before 

22 


The hind 


they are lost, one at a time. 
legs of the moose are very crooked forward. 
When traveling over a bog all their legs ap- 
pear to be broken, they make such a piece 
of work of it, and they then appezr small 
as they sink into the moss, and are partially 


hidden by the bushes. Aside from his high 
shoulders and large head, his proportions 
are very good, 

The track of the male moose is large, and 
nearly round: that of the female is smaller 
and more pointed. Its common gait is a 
walk; butit can trot sofast as to be out of 
the way in a moment, disappearing so sud- 
denly that one would scarcely kuow what had 
become of it. It seldom runs, The moose, 
when walking, appears to glide along, ow- 
ing to the length and peculiar movement 
of its limbs. In the autumn the moose is 
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continually on the travel, never still. He 
earries his head high at this season. In the 
fall he is sometimes drawn near by the 
sound of an axe or gun, and has been 
known to look at a man, without alarm, 
when he did not scent him. Referring to 
the noise which the buck makes, the hunt- 
er says, that spoke’ or “heard him 
speaking.” In the distance it sounds much 
like chopping with an axe. 

Said a hunter, “I had only cut a few 
small branches for tent-poles, and after ly- 
ing a while heard a moose speaking (attract- 
ed by the sound). I let him grunt till near 
daylight, a number of hours; then, go- 
ing out, gave the call, with one blast, 
when on he came, maki.g much noise 
with his horns in the birches. Pass- 
ing close to the tent, he sueered off, when 
within twenty yards of us, it being too dark 


to see him well, we miscalculating the time 


he would bein approaching.’’ Often in com- 
ing through the bushes the horns of the ani- 
mal make as much noise as two men drawing 
boards over the tops of small trees, <A call- 


er has frequently been obliged to make some 
sound, such as breaking a stick, to prevent 


a moose from running over him, but an 
animal that has been deceived once will not 
come very near again. 

When standing before you, he has a 
sleepy look; but make any accidental noise, 
and he is off in a moment, 

In the autumn, it is estimated, by men 
who hunt them, that the male moose does 
not eat anything of consequence for twenty 
days, but during that time drinks much 
water. When the animal stops at some 
distance from the call, and refuses to come 
nearer, the hunter takes his gun and horn 
and goes toward him, imitating the note of 
the bull and drawing his horn over the 
bushes. The moose will then advance. They 
are often shot by means of this stratagem. 
It has happened that a number of shots 
atone time have been fired at this great 
game without effect; the noise of the guns 
appearing to amaze him. The color of the 
animal is black in fall, and gray in spring 
and winter. The cow moose looks very 
homely when shedding its coat of hair. 
Moose have been found in the woods so old 
aud gray that they could scarcely get out of 
the way, and their skin so thin as to be eas- 


ily broken, The male is fat in early fall, 
but lea» in winter. The cow is fat in winter. 
A large male has been known to dress 600 
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pounds of meat. The Indians cook the 
meat in thin slices spread on small sticks 
upheld by a larger one before a fire. The 
meat is thought to be improved by keeping 
and hard usage. When spruce boughs are 
laid in the canoes which carry it, the meat 
is said to acquire the taste of the spruce, I]t 
is often cut in strips and smoked and dried 
in the woods, 

The muzzle, or muffle, is considered a de}- 
icacy. It is first scalded, and the hair 
scraped off, then soaked in water a day or 
more, and afterward stewed a long time, 
It comes in to the table al) jelly. The 
tongue and some of the inward parts are 
saved for cooking. 

Strange to say, the moose cannot feed 
from the ground, and is obliged to wade in- 
to the water to drink. He ranges over quite 
an extent of country for his breakfast, tak- 


ing a bite here and there, He chooses deli- 


cate twigs, but when hungry will bite offa 
stick as large as a man’s finger. When 
browsing, he will every now and then stop 
to listen. Should he take alarm, without 
seeing the hunter, and run, the hunter can 


run after him, if the woods be thick, for the 


animal will soon stop to look around to see 
what is following. They begin to yard in 
November. The yard is two miles square in 
many instances, and in winter it is all 
tracked over, They always feed to wind- 
ward, and after eating their fill, say until 
noon, they circle around and lie down to 
leeward of their tracks: therefore it is quite 
necessary for the hunter to remember how 
the wind was the day before, particularly if 
the tracks be fresh. They lie until the 
next morning, it is said, and make a sort of 
hole in the snow with all their feet under 
them, and not like cattle. When alarmed, 
they are on the run the moment they spring 
from their beds. When a moose is started 
from his yard, and not badly frightened, he 
will make a circuit of two or three miles, 
and return to it again; but, should he be 
much frightened, he will strike off through 
woods and across fields, anywhere for safe 
ty. 

In summer these animals are terribly 
pestered by a fly with a white spot on its 
wing. The flanks of the moose are often 
covered with sores made by these torments. 
Wheu too closely beset by them, the animal 


will go through thick brush, or lie down in 


sluggish streams. One spot early in the 
season was so surrounded by these flies that 
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the hunters were obliged to build a fire to 
smoke them away before they could skin 
the animal. He is also troubled by a large 
tick. Sometimes for sport an old hunter 
will ram down a dozen or two of them into 
agun-barrel, and shoot them off. 

The moose has a strong musky odor, 
which is easily detected by the hunter when 
the creature is to windward of him. When 
obliged to act on the defensive against dogs, 
the moose will back into.a thicket, and 
strike out at his enemies with his fore-feet 
with great skill. In summer the cows fre- 
quently go on the islands with their calves, 
to get out of the way of bears, which prove 
destructive to the young ones. The In- 
dian name for moose is ‘* Team.”’ 

One fine afternoon in October, 1878, the 
writer fuund himself in company with a 
small party of gentlemen of Caledonia, N, 


§., crossing one of the lakes of that wooded 


region, on a hunting trip. This being an 
annual occasion with them, the writer had 
asked permission to join in the excursion, 
hoping to see a moose before returning. 
Nearing the shore covered with thick woods, 
everything looked promising, 

“This is surely a good place,” said one, 
“We have not found a better,’’ replied an- 
other. Drawing our canoes out of water, 
we selected that part of our luggage most 
neccessary, such as the tent, and our provi- 
sions and arms. Forming a line, we 
marched single file into the woods in search 
of a bog, where we intended to call that 
night. Losing the way, we missed the bog, 
but found a small hill surrounded on all 
sides by woods, but nearly destitute of 
trees itself. Here we rested until near sun- 
down, One of our party climbed a tree to 
see what he could make out beyond the 
woods, Clustering on the hill-top, our lead- 
er looks around, then placing the horn to 
his lips pours forth a Joud, sonorous sound, 
ending with an uncouth grunt. This was 
the moose call, and is repeated three times. 
After a while we think we hear a cow moose 
far in the distance. Sounding the note 
again, we wait in suspense until our friend 
says, “‘Ithink I hear a moose.’ Another 
trial with the horn. Soon, turning to us, he 
says, hear one. Be ready.”’ One of the 
party isexcitement. Two of us take stations 
on the right of the bik, three on top, while 


the sixth goes a few paces to the left. 
We have to wait buta few moments, before 
hearing two long, moaning grunts from the 
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woods below us; then the crash of a dead 
tree or windfall upset by the bull. This was 
followed by a hollow rattling of horns, 
Presently we hear breaking sticks, and dis- 
tinguish a heavy tread as he comes up the 
valley at our left. He is now quite near, 
and once or twice stops to listen, Then 
moves on again. ‘Why does not S— 
fire!’ we all think. The beast is nearly 
abreast of us. Bang goes a rifle. We jump 
from our hiding-places, and run a few steps 
until we see the moose, a great black creat- 
ure, standing among the trees, Three guns 
are quickly leveled, and in a moment he is 
floundering on the ground. Now follow 
shouts of warning. But the scene is short: 
the game is ours. We gather around to 
view our prize, and relate our experiences 
to each other, There he lies, a bigger ani- 
mal than I anticipated. His neck and throat 


were shaggy, his body black, and his limbs 
long and strongly made and of a dull brown 
color. His great head and horns are laid 
out on the ground to be carried aloft no 
more. Dusk approaching, we commenced 
the work of skinning him, and cutting up 


the meat, which operation lasts until far in- 
to the night, and is accomplished by the 


aid of two fires, one on each side. By an 
acknowledged rule, the horns become the 
property of the caller, while the skin of the 
hinder legs belongs to the person who fired 
the first shot. The latter are made into 
moccasins, and are much prized, 

Audubon, in his account of the moose, 
says that the head forcibly reminds him of 
that of an enormous jackass. The eyes are 
deep-seated and comparatively small. Un- 
der the throat there is in both sexes a tuft 
of coarse, bristly hair, attached to a pendu- 
lous gland, which is most conspicuous in 
the young. The horns are found in tne 
males only, and require five years for their 
full development. They begin to sprout in 
April, and complete their growth in July. 
The first year they are avout an inch long; 
the second year, four or five inches, with 
perhaps a rudimentary point; the third 
year, about nine inches, each dividing into 
around fork; in the fourth year they be- 
come palmated, with a brow antler and 
three or four points; and the fifth year they 
have two crown antlers and four or five 
points: after this, one or two points are 


added annually, up to as many as twenty- 
three, with an expanse sometimes of nearly 
six feet to the outside of the tips, with the 
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palm a foot wide within the points, and a 
circumference above the burr of nine inch- 
es, The horns diminish in size after the 
animal has passed the period of greatest 
vigor. In old and vigorous animals they 
are shed in December; but young animals 
sometimes carry them until March. The 
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first inner branch begins about nine inches 
from the base, The palms are often unlike 
on the right and left sides, and are chan. 
neled irregularly on both surfaces, Their 
color is brownish yellow, with the ends yeb 
lowish white. The eyes are black; the nose, 
forehead, and upper lip, yellowish fawn, 


A SUCCESSFUL JOKE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 


Jennie had nothing in the world to wear 
to the lawn party, and yet nothing would 
have tempted her tostay away. In the first 
place, it was little short of a miracle that 
she had received an invitation. She wasa 
stranger in Willoughby, and her aunt, the 
elderly maiden lady whom she was visiting, 
did not go into society at all. But the riv- 
er ran just back of her aunt’s little garden, 
and there the young people congregated on 
summer nights. Jennie went out for a sol- 
itary row one lovely twilight, and made the 
acquaintance of the Percivals, the great 
people of the place, very unexpectedly. 
Young Miss Percival was out rowing her 
mother and sister, and, through some acci- 
dent, lost one of her oars. The boat was 
drifting away in the most unhappy man- 
ner, for the tide was strong, when Jennie 
went to their rescue, and took the party into 
her own boat, rowing them safely to the 
shore, After that she met them again and 
again, and they were all disposed to be very 


civil, especially the young gentleman of the 
party, Mr. John Percival, who was deter- 
mined that his sister should introduce him 
to her whether she was willing or no. 

To tell the truth, Miss Percival was not 
anxious that her brother should become ac 
quainted with Jennie, for she was not only 
very pretty, but very bright and attractive, 
And it was also very evident that she was 
nobody, or she would not be the niece of 
old Miss Sewall, and wear print dresses all 
day and not a scrap of jewelry; though she 
carried her head like a little duchess, and 
her manners were as proud and indifferent 
as their own. 

Jobn Percival was expected to marry 
somebody; he had a right to be expected to 
do so. The Percivals were an old aristo 
cratic family. They owned great store 
houses on Jand, and ships at sea, and John 
was a handsome, manly fellow as one often 
sees, 

Miss Percival confided her fears on John’s 
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account to her mother before he had spo- 
ken hardly a dozen words to Jennie. 

“She is so stylish in her way, and is so 
much quicker and brighter than Lou Pre- 


e+ B ble. He won't look at her when this airy 
re, little piece is about,” said she, 

“ Folly,” said her mother. ‘ As if our 
John would ever stoop to the niece of old 
Miss Sewall. She seems a pretty, well-be- 
haved girl, though, and I suppose very lone- 
ly. 1 think you had better be civil to her, 
Elizabeth. Your father always liked the 
Sewalls. They are an bonest race, though 
of course the Percivals never associated 
with them.” 

“‘]’m not so sure that there is no danger, 
mamma, Jobn is very much fascinated by 
her, already. But, indeed, | find her very 
agreeable myself; and, if you say so, I will 

= invite her to the lawn party we were plan- 
Me ning for the fifteenth.” 

“| am not afraid for Jobn,”’ replied Mrs, 
Percival. ‘He thinks a great deal of blood, 
and if he does not wish to marry Lou 
Preble, he will certainly not marry into any 
family of less consequence than hers.” 

Willoughby is an old, old town, and the 
old families of Willoughby consider them- 
selves superior to all the world. So Jen- 
nie’s invitation to the jawn party was a 
great surprise to her aunt, who, ever since 
her childhood, had looked wonderingly at 
the audacious white clovers, even, which 
dared to show their vagrant footprints on 

f the & the velvet-smooth lawn of the old Percival 
jeter- mansion. 

him | “What will you wear, Jennie?” she said, 

after recovering her breath, 

$ not “fam sure I don’t know,” said Jennie 
ne ac meditatively. ‘*Could n’t I wear my gray 
cashmere?” 

clive, “O dear! no,’”’ said Miss Sewall. ‘ The 
was Percivals’ lawn parties are dreadfully dressy 
ce Of Baffairs, They wear white muslins and 
es all Biaces, and all sorts of fanciful shepherdess 
she costumes, scarlet-silk petticoats and velvet 
, and Bbodices, and I don’t know what not. Mrs. 
ferent BDr. White is making over an old Dolly-Var- 

den silk of her own for Tilly to wear. I 

marry Witthismorning. I suppose you’ll have 
ted © Hto wear your black silk, unless you take 
aristo PBhat old gray silk of mine, and make it over 
store’ vith something gay.” 

John B® But no, Jennie would hot wear her black 
often Milk, neither did she accept the gray silk of 

fraunt, A delicate, lovely muslin, with a 

John’s of flowers, was what she would 
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have preferred; but even print was prefera- 
ble to silk on such an occasiun. Finally, 
after a week of indecision, of trying on this 
thing and that looped and draped a la Wat- 
teau, and touched up with gay ribbons, 
Jennie finally feli back upon her first 
thought, the gray cashmere. 

She happened to have in her possession a 
quantity of large silver-gray beads, resem- 
bling Roman pearls. Her sailor brother 
brought them home to her from some for- 
eign port, and she had worn them more 
than once, with a gray costume, to great 
advantage, She braided them into her 
black hair, she trimmed them about her 
waist, she looped her skirts with long, 
graceful strings of them, but wore no other 
ornament; and when she had completed 
her toilet, even Aunt Jane, who had not 
approved of the costume at all, was forced 
to acknowledge that she was like a picture 
init. The pale gray tint of the dress har- 
monized beautifully with her rich, dark 
complexion, and the shimmer of the beads 
on tke dull fabric was extremely effective. 
All the color she needed was in her cheeks, 
all the sparkle in her eyes. 

The Percival lawn was a gay scene. The 
young ladies, in their picturesque dresses, 
looked like a flock of butterflies. Rows of 
airy Chinese lanterns were hanging every- 
where, that the evening should be as bril- 
liant, and more enchanting than the day- 
light. 

The fountain was surrounded by heaps of 
bright-colored blossoms, Airy white tents 
were scattered about here and there, and 
the refreshment table, spread in the largest 
of these, was like a picture in itself. The 
band, artfully hidden by clustering branch- 
es, just on the border of the lawn, tossed 
the sweetest harmonies into the midst of 
the gay groups. Jennie was rather late, 
and her appearance created quite a sensa- 
tion. 

**Where did you find snch a distingue 
personage?’’ said Mrs. Everett, nee Perci- 
val, Elizabeth’s cousin, who bad just ar- 
rived from Paris, ‘‘ Really, Henry,” 
speaking to her husband, * you must see 
her. The girl is magnificent.”’ 

** Oh, she is only old Miss Sewall’s niece,” 
replied Elizabeth quickly. ‘1 think her 
rather handsome.” 

she married or engaged?” inquired 
Mrs, Everett, 

*She isn’t married, certainly, and I 
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don’t think she is engaged,”’ said Miss Per- 
cival calmly. 

“ Then look out for John.” 

Miss Percival thought she would look 
out for John. He was already at Jennie’s 
side, admiration showing in his every 
glance; and his sister did not find it easy to 
draw his attention from her even for one 
moment, 

** John,” said she, hurrying breathlessly 
toward him, ‘‘excuse me, but will you 
come with me a moment? The table is n’t 
quite rigat, and Lou and I need some assist- 
ance in moving the heavy vases.” 

Where is Thomas?” asked Mr. Perci- 
val, looking exceedingly annoyed, not to 
say angry, at the interruption. 

“He is busy,’’ was the reply; and Mr. 
Percival knew that his sister was telling a 
fib as well as she knew it herself. 

“Ob, here 1s Thomas, now. He looks 
decidedly as if he were awaiting orders. 
Thomas, Miss Percival requires your assist- 
ance in the large tent. Miss Sewall,’’ turn- 
ing toward Jennie, ‘‘I know a delightfully 
shady spot, a little apart from the crowd, 
but from which the scene is most charming. 
Will you go there with me, and rest 
a while?” 

Miss Sewall gravely took his arm, and 
they disappeared in the shrubbery; while 
Elizabeth looked after them, the picture of 
dismay. 

“Oh! devoted to Miss Sewall, is he?” 
said Lou Preble, who was speedily made ac- 
quainted with the state of things, with a 
little spiteful laugh. ‘*And what airs she 
does assume because he deigns to make a 
fooi ot her with his flattering attentions.” 

“I think nature anticipated her there,’’ 
said Elizabeth warmly. ‘“‘She does n’t ex- 
hibit the least gratitude to us for noticing 
her, but, instead of that, has the air of do- 
ing us an honor in coming to our party. I 
wish, with all my heart, [ had n’t invited 
her.’’ 

“TI wondered very much at your doing 
said Lou; but do let ’s have a littie 
fun out of the flirtation ourselves, Eliza- 
beth. Let us write her a tender little note, 
imitating John’s hand (I can do it perfect- 
ly), and signing it with hisname. Let us 
tell her that she is an adorable being, and 
ask her if she will go to drive at the witch- 
ing hour of twilight on a certain day.”’ 

* Oh!’ said Elizabeth, drawing a long 
breath, at the audacity of the thing. ‘‘1 
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should never dare to do it in the world, 
John would surely find us out, and how 
dreadfully angry he would be, It would be 
great fun, but I am afraid not quite honor. 
able.” 

‘*Nonsense!”’ said Miss Preble. [t jg 
always honorable to have a little fun, and I 
don’t think he would suspect us at all 
The Wentworth boys, your cousins, are al- 
ways in mischief up to their ears, and | 
heard them tea-ing him about the girl this 
morning. He will think at once that they 
had something to do with it. We are both 
of us perfectly well able to carry it out, 
Elizabeth. If he should speak to me con- 
cerning the letter, I could look as uncon- 
scious and innocent as possible, and deny 
that I had any knowledge of it, with per- 
fect unconcern. It is n’t at al! likely that 
he would do so, however.” 

**But that would not be right,’’ said 
Elizabeth, ‘‘and if John should find us ow 
he would never forgive us. 

**Why, how seriously you take matters, 
Elizabeth. It is only for a joke that we do 
it, anyway, and some time we shall confess, 
certainly. I shall confess when the girl 
leaves town, and he has forgotten his fancy 
for her.” 

‘*Well,”’ said Elizabeth, after a good deal 
more parley, *“‘you may do itif you like, 
and I will not betray you; but, really, | 
could not write the note myself. I should 
look so guilty if John spoke to me about it, 
I’m half afraid of him, you know. I al- 
ways was.” 

**] know you are; but, fortunately, I am 
not, and [ am not at all afraid to write the 
note. Oh, it will be such fun! She will re- 
turn a favorable answer, of course.” 

Accordingly, when the guests had all 
taken their departure that night, and Lou 
and Elizabeth were cozily closeted up-stairs 
(Lou was to remain over night with her 
friend), the fateful deed was done. 

**Did he leave her side onee during the 
whole evening?” said Elizabeth. ‘1 was 
obliged to pay some attention to my guests, 
especially as be was so neglectful of his 
duty, aud was unable to keep my eye on the 
precious pair.’’ 

* Hardly,” said Lou; “though of cours 
he danced with me two or three times. | 
pretended that I had not noticed his flirw 
tion at all.’ 

“I wish I could be sure that it would 
only be a flirtation,’’ said Elizabeth. “ Mam- 
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ma feels just as you do about it, but I am 
afraid. It is n’t like John to go on in this 
way.” 

Miss Lou opened her black eyes very 
wide. How could any one harbor such a 
fear fora moment? She, who not only be- 
longed to an old Willoughby family, but 
was the richest heiress in the county, and 
handsome, — acknowledged to be handsome 
aod very stylish into the bargain, was en- 
couraging his attentions, Indeed, there 
had been a sort of engagement made be- 
tween them by their families when they 
were children. Of course John understood 
that he was to marry her, and because of 
this understanding he felt more at liberty 
to pay alittle attention to a forlorn stranger. 

“How can you be so foolish, Zlizabeth?”’ 
said she. ‘‘ John is kind-hearted, he makes 
afool of himself, to be sure; but I am posi- 
tive that he never will wish to marry that 
dowdy little gypsy. What an absurd cos- 
tume she woretonight, But then, of course, 
she is poverty-stricken and knows nothing 
of respectable society.’’ 

It was a work of time to compose the 
wonderful note, and then to write it in imi- 
tation of John’s rather peculiar, lawyer-like 


hand, required no smail amount of time 
and care. It was not finished until toward 
the time for sunrising, but was pronounced 
amasterpiece. It ran thus:— 


“My An@reL,— Your adorable counte- 
nance has haunted me ever since last night. 
I must look in those beautiful eyes again 
very soon, hear that sweetest voice. Will 
you indulge me in the bliss of driving with 
youon Thursday at twilight? If so, I will 
come for you at seven o’clock precisely. 
Please let me hear from you soon, and O 
my angel, do not, I beseech of you, say no to 

Your humble servant 
** And devoted admirer, 
“*J. PERCIVAL.” 


Miss Preble posted the letter herself, but 
was very careful not to be seen when she 
dropped it into the box outside the post- 
office door, That box was seldom used, 
but sometimes a business man in a great 
hurry or a shy lover would drop a letter 
therein, and it had been opened regularly. 
But now weeks and wéeks had passed since 
anything had been found in it, and the 
postman had grown careless and neglected 
to look into it more than once a day. So 


the letter addressed to Miss Jennie Sewall 
was not mailed until the next night. How- 
ever, it would have made no difference if it 
had been mailed and delivered at once, for 
Miss Sewall and Jennie went on a shopping 
trip to the city that morning and did not 
return until the next afternoon. As it hap- 
pened, Mr. Percival went to the city also 
on Tuesday morning, and they all returned 
together in the afternoon train. They hap- 
pened to meet at the station; and he thought 
it was the most delightful trip he had ever 
made in his life, and wished that it only 
might last hours longer if not forever, in 
spite of the noise and dust, Jennie liked 
it, too, and thought that in spite of what 
her aunt said about the haughtiness of the 
family and the airs of Miss Elizabeth, he 
was the most charming young gentleman 
she bad ever met, He asked permission to 
call upon her immediately, indeed he had 
done so on the night of the lawn party, and 
she had granted his request, not eagerly, 
but with a gracious dignity which he con- 
sidered very fascinating. 

They reached Willoughby quite early, 
and as it was an especially beautiful even- 
ing, with a rich-colored sunset sky whieh 
lasted until after the moon rose, and a per- 
fumed breeze which made the elm-shadowed 
streets deliciously cool and sweet, it sud- 
denly occurred to him to have his favorite 
steed Selim harnessed, and go and invite 
Miss Sewall to drive with him. She had 
expressed a wish to go round to the other 
side of Sunset Hill; and when would there 
be a better opportunity? It would be noth- 
ing more than a suitable attention to a 
stranger in the town, and of course she 
would accept the invitation in the right 
spirit, as it was evident that she was a very 
sensible as well as a very lovely girl. Miss 
Sewall was in the garden when he reached 
her aunt’s house, and greeted him with no 
small degree of dignity. Mr. Percival was 
not only chilled but astonished, her manner 
was so changed from the cordial friendli- 
ness of three short hours ago. 

**T have only just received your note, Mr, 
Percival,”’ she said, with a haughty inclina- 
tion of her stately little head, “‘ and, con- 
sequently, there was no time to write and 
decline your invitation.” And she was 
about to turn on her heel with a frigid 
good-evening, when Mr. Percival, the image 
of astonishment, exclaimed, — 

‘*My note! Miss Sewall, I cannot imag- 
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ine what you mean. Pardon me, but there 
must be some mistake.” 

“Did you not write me a note inviting 
me to go to drive with you, Mr. Percival?’’ 
said she, gazing straight into his eyes, but 
becoming suddenly scarlet with amazement 
and confusion. 

**No, Miss Sewall, I came to ask you to 
drive with me, but I certainly have written 
you no note,” 

“Then what can be the meaning of this?” 
and ske drew the precious missive from her 
pocket, and gave it into his hands, 

He 1ead it while all sorts of expressions 
flitted over his face. 

**] don’t wonder ycu were going to de- 
cline the invitation, but this is the first 
time 1 have ever seen this wonderful com- 
position. How could you believe for one 
moment that I had written anything so pre- 
suming?” 

“How could I help believing it?” said 
she with trembling lips, ‘It is certainly 
signed with your name, and who would wish 
to perpetrate such an atrocious fraud? 
What could his or her motive be?”’ 

**Do you not believe me when I say that 
I did not write it, Miss Sewall?” 

“Certainly, I believe you, I did not dream 
of doubting your word, but it is very 
stranze.”’ 

‘J think I know the author of the deli- 
cate and charming joke, but will you not 
forget it now, and accept the invitation 
which I come to bring you? It is a lovely 
evening to drive, and you said that you had 
a great desire 1o see the other side of Sun- 
set Hill.” 

Jennie hesitated at first, but he soon suc- 
ceeded in changing her mind on the subject. 
He had no need to entreat like the anxious 
Jover in the song, ‘* Oh, tell me how to woo 
thee, dear,’’ he seemed to understand her 
perfectly, and in spite of her determination 
never, never te marry into a family which 
looked down upon her, she could not resist 
his manly, straightforward and altogether 
modest way of coming to the point. 

“IT should not have spoken so soon,” said 
he in the course of the evening, “* though I 
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have been determined to win you if possi 
ble from the first, if it were noz for this 
mysterious affair, The person who wrote 
the note must have known my mind, | 
should not have dared to call you my angel, 
but, nevertheless, I have known that you 
were inexpressibly dear to me. Will you 
try to care for me, Jennie? Do you think 
you ever could care for me as a wife should 
for her husband?”’ 

**But your mother, —your sister,” fal- 
tered Jennie, whc was sure that she could 
care for him, but shrank from a closer 
quaintance even with his family. 

**I do not ask you to marry them, but | 
am very sure they will be fond of you when 
they really know you. That need make 
very little difference to you, however, for I 
do not intend to live in Willoughby. I am 
tired of the dull old town, with its sleepy, 
aristocratic atmosphere and narrow-minded 
prejudices.”’ 

The next day he had the pleasure of an- 
nouncing his engagement to Lis mother and 
sister. Mrs. Percival, wno had set her 
heart upon Lou Prevle for a daughter-in- 
law, was at first very indignant, but finally 
resolved to make the best of it, as it was of 
no use to oppose John. Afierward, she 
was delighted with the match, for it turned 
out that Jennie, on her mother’s side, be 
longed to one of the oldest and most aristo 
cratic families in Massachusetts, and wasa 
favorite member of the same, 

As for Elizabetii, she declared herself de- 
lighted with the prospect cf having Jennie 
for a sister, at once; but Join, who re 
garded her rather searchingly, did not 
receive her congratulations with much 
warmth, 

Lou Preble was the perfect picture of 
chagrin and amazement when she heard 
the news, but made it a point to cal on 
Jennie very soon, and was extremely sweet 
and friendly. Nothing was ever said con- 
cerning the note, only when Lou congrat 
ulated Jon, he regarded her with a look 
full of sarcastic meaning, and replied my® 
teriously that he had been the victim of a 
very successful joke! 
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BY CHARLES A. SWEETLAND, 


Buffalo Tom war a friend of mine, — 
A friend from fust to last, — 
And as good a salt as ever reefed 


| fe A sail or clumb a mast. 


could 


*? But Tom war never a gospil saint, 


Nor was n't quite free from sin; 
And he never tried to kiver the fact 
Of his sailor’s love for gin. 


put | 
when 
nake 
for I 


en °T war this that turned him from his course, 


a An’ made him anthor short; 
: we Which sent his body down below, 
‘An’ steered his soul to port, 


f an- 


pe We were lyin’ in the harbor, 


h When Tom get leaf to land, 

her 

whip To cruise among the grog-shops 
Which stared on every hand. 


nally 


™ It war a stavin’ float fur him 
, 


ie Fur a couple of hours or more, 

When gin got heavy in his hold, 
e, be 
} An’ drove him in to shore, 
Triste 
— He reeled an’ staggered fore an’ aft, 
ft de ; Like a dory in a gale; 
sani And then he shot off just as if 

He ’d ben sent to shorten sail. 


He lurched away two points to lea, 
An’ se: the pumps to work; 

But he had been so surely filled 
Tue pumps did their duty shirk, 


Upsot he floundered on the sands, 
An’ fell upon his breast; 

When the cutter, calied by you “ perlice,” © 
Piped up to his arrest. 


Old Tom soon hove to in a cell, 
And groaned away like sin. 

It was not all the work of grog, 
But the breakers coming in. 


His hulk was stranded on a rock 
Twice more than half seas o’er, 

The angry breakers rushin’ in 
With sullen, grumblin’ roar. 
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A cop, the mate of the station house, 
Told Tom to go aloft; 

But Tom only answered, “ Ay, ay, sir,” 
In accents drifful soft. . 


*T guess,’’ the mate was sayin’, 
“The old coon sees a mast; 

An’, if he tries to climb it, 
That climb will be his last.” 


The mate was right; fur Tom hed sailed 
Away on thet river light, 

And the wilder breakers rushin’ in 
Hed hidden the wreck from sight. 


Buffalo Tom as an angel 
Can’t meet with great success; 
But the captain of the ship up there 
Will let him book, I guess. 


He be kinder awkward, I reckon, 
On the deck of the clipper above, 
Until he’s l’arned to know the ropes, 

Which some un said was love, 


But I guess he ’)l be an angel, 

Though his name a’n’t “Pet” or “ Dear? 
An’ I know my pal is better off 

Than when he cruised round here. 


Nebraska City, Neb., Janvary, 1879. 


KATHIE STUART’S TERROR. 


BY ETHELIN B. BRANDE. 


“School will commence Monday, mother, 
I hope you ’ve got the children ready to 
” 


**Of course I have. I believe I generally 
do what belongs to me. If everybody 
worked as many hours as I do, their work 
would n’t get much bebindhand,” an- 
swered Mrs. Salome Heath, pushing back 
the supper-table, placing two chairs in the 
prim row against the wall, and then com- 
mencing to flourish the broom even as she 
spoke, 

“* Ha, ha, Salome; you don’t mean me, [ 
suppose,” said Wade Heath, with a laugh 
that wrinkled his round, good-humored, 
weather-crimsoned fuce, all over, until it 
looked like a last year’s apple. ‘I wonder 


if you ’d like to have me lay aside my pipe 
and newspaper and finish planting that 
radish bed. Is that it, mother, eh?’’ 

“If the coat fits put it on,’ answered 
Mrs, Salome tartly, while a strange quiver- 
ing round her mouth betrayed her inclina- 
tion to smile, 

Wade Heath laid down his newspaper, 
and knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
against the pillar of the weather-beaten 
porch. Then he took down the almanac 
that hung under the looking-glass, beside 
the scarlet pincushion and a panned comb- 
case, 

“Fourteenth day of April, I declare,” 
said he. ‘I might have known it, though, 
for this is Saturday, and school begius 
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Monday, the sixteenth. ’°T is high time 
them radishes were planted. If the seed is 
put in the ground tonight, the Lord will be 
making it grow all day tomorrow, while 
we re at meeting.” 

“] thought it might as well be done to- 
night, so I had Robbie rake the bed and 
make the drills this morning. Here’s the 
seed.” 

Well done, Salome, so you ’re tendin’ 
to my work as well as yourown. I always 
knew the Beresfords were main smart 
folks.” 

“I only wish some of my children had 
taken after them.” 

“So they have, mother, so they have. 
They ’re merry as the Heaths, and smart as 
the Beresfords. 1’m proud of my children, 
Salome, and proud of my wife too,” 

“Pshaw, Wade Heath.” 

“IT am, and I’ve reason to be, There, 
tive me a kiss, mother, and own that we’re 
about as happy and as well off as most 
folks in Mayford,”’ 


“Go along, you old pester, A’n’t you 


ashamed of yourself, right afore the chil- 
dren too? There, I think you ‘d better go 
out to the garden now, if you’ve made a 


fool of yourself iong enough.” 

“Yes, yes, I’m going. Where ’s the 
seed? Here, Robbie, you may go with me, 
Oh, Id like to have forgot, mother, what I 
was going to tell you. Mrs, Owen’s got 
one of ber nervous spells, and she can’t 
have the school-ma’am next week to board. 
So she ’s coming here.” 

* Weill, there! I never, Wade Heath! If 
you a’n't enough to provoke a saint!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs, Heath, setting down the pile 
of milk-pans she was conveying to the but- 
tery, and standing still to look at her hus- 
band, while the color flashed all over her 
face, 

“And you ’ve known this ever since yes- 
terday, and never told me.” 

“Why, I did n't suppose it would make 
any difference, mother. We always have 
enough to eat, and we ’ve plenty of rooms 
for the little girl to sleep in, so why can’t 
she come?” 

“| have n’t said she could n’t come, and 
I guess I could lodge a dozen people for 
that matter; but I do think I might bave 
been told before. 1 should have made 
pound-cake instead of gingerbread, and 
baked some custard-pies today, if I ’d 
known, and we must have some chickens 


dressed tonight, and early Monday morning 
you must go over to the village and get 
some coffee, for we ’ve only souchong in 
the house, and maybe she won’t like that.” 

** Well, well, mother, if that is all, it will 
not be much trouble to prepare for Miss 
Stuart. I knew it would be all right, after 
all.” 

So saying, Wade Heath went out and into 
his garden, 

Mrs. Heath looked after him, and shook 
her head. 

**What a plague men are!’’ she said, at 
first, as she thought that after her hard Sat- 
urday’s work there was still more to be 
done, because of her husband’s negligence; 
but as she heard his cheery laugh from the 
garden, and the merry shouts of little Rob- 
bie, her only son, her heart softened and 
the frown was smoothed from her comely 
brow. 

**He is a good man, after ail, if he is a 
litle slow in his ways, and it would be a 
shame for me to complain.” 

So, though there was an extraordinary 
bustle in the farm-house that night, and 
much unexpected labor performed, the 
frown did not come back, nor was a sharp 
word uttered; and though Mrs. Heath 
sought her couch that night with a wearied 
frame, her heart was light and warm with 
an undefined feeling of thankfulness and 
contro), It was as if for the first time in 
her busy, anxious life, for Mrs, Heath was 
avery Martha in her household. She had 
learned a litule of her husband’s worth, and 
felt the joy that centred in the group of 
lovely children for whom, henceforth, ber 
oil was to be less a burden for the lesson 
she had learned. How it came to her she 
could not tell, neither cou'd any other per- 
son. 

The sabbath—the long, quiet, country 
sabbath — passed as usual, When the red 
sun sank at last behind the bank of gray 
and purple clouds that rested upon the west- 
ern horizon, sabbath quietude was at an 
end, because in the farm-house there were 
many necessary labors to be performed, and 
the children, weary of the day’s restraint, 
would steal out into the soft spring twilight, 
and were laughing and chattering in a 
merry group beneath the ancient elm-trees 
that sentineled the farm-house gate, 

But their voices were hushed, and the 
little ones shyly stole behind taeir elder 
sister, as a light wagon was driven up to 
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the gate, and a young man, leaping out, 
with a great show of rustic gallantry as- 
sisted his companion to alight. 

A slight female figure in gray floating 
robes, with her face closely veiled, she 
stood in their midst. The children were 
sure that their teacher had come, but not 
one of them dared utter a word, till a sweet 
voice said, while a light hand was laid on 
Kitty Heath’s head, — 

“Are you Mrs. Heath’s little daughter? 
Please, then, show me into the house. I 
am Miss Stuart, and I have come to stay 
with you a week or two,” 

All Kitty’s fears vanished, and, putting 
her hand into that of her teacher, the child 
led her to the door, where Mrs. Heath al- 
ready stood with welcome beaming on her 
face. The teacher’s little trunk and basket 
were brought in, her wraps removed and 
carried away in little Kitty’s willing arms, 
the kettle replaced on the kitchen fire, and 
the table drawn out for the guest’s supper, 
before Mr. Heath came in. As he went up 


to speak to the teacher in his hearty voice, 
and to clasp her little fingers in his welcom- 
ing hand, Mrs. Heath came in with a light, 
and the children caught the first glimpse of 


the face they had been longing to see. 

It was a young face, with softly rounded 
lines, but startlingly pallid and wan, An 
expression of exquisite sadness had settled 


about the mouth, and when the long brown 
lashes which swept the white cheek were 
raised for a moment, they disclosed dark 
hazel eyes, whose fleeting expression was 
wild and haggard in the extreme. 


There was a startling intensity in the 


quick glances she threw about her, and 
which expressed an almost mortal fear in 
spite of a shuddering effort at repression. 
Mrs. Heath, good woman though she was, 


was wont to be easily prejudiced. Every 
time she caugiit that startled glance she 


felt sure there was something suspicious in 
it; but the next moment the mournful sad- 
ness of Miss Stuart’s face, when in repose, 
aroused her sympathy. But, as hostess, 
she was too much occupied in her cares to 
leave much time for thought, until it was 
time to conduct her guest to her ghamber, 
Then she noted the anxiety with which 
Miss Stuart inquired about the fastenings 
of the doors and windows, and the situation 
of the other rooms and outer doors, and the 
helpless, terrified manner in which she 
clung to little Kitty, who, with a child’s cu- 
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riosity, had followed them into the room, 
and begged that she might be allowed to re 
main and share her bed. 

**I guess you’ve never been away from 
home before, Miss Stuart,’’ said Mrs. Heath, 
‘““Why, there ’s nothing on earth to be 
afraid of tere in this retired spot, and we 
never think of fastening our doors.”’ 

“Oh! fasten them tonight, dear Mrs, 
Heath,” cried Miss Stuart, clinging wildly 
to her garments as she was going away, 
* Indeed, I can never lie down to rest until 
I know that all is secure. I should die of 
fear before morning.”’ 

Mrs. Heath promised, though she was 
sure that it was very ridiculous. But, do 
what she would, she could not convince 
herself that the poor giri’s sufferings were 
real, and founded on some sufficient cause, 
Mr. Heath had noticed her frightened: 
glances, and the two discussed the matter 
at some length, long after little Kitty was 
soundly sleeping in the trembling arms of 
Miss Stuart. The long night had almost 
passed before the young teacher fell intoa 
restless sleep, and when she appeared at 
Mrs. Heath’s well-spread breakfast-table 
she was pale and spiritless, and quite una- 
ble to do justice to the nice broiled chicken 
and smoking coffee and fresh eggs which 
headed the list of dainties set before her. 

Mrs, Heath prided herself upon her 
cookery, aud hardly knew whether vo be 
most vexed or sorry to behold her visitor's 
lack of appetite. But ber pale face won 
compassion, and the luncheon-basket was 
so crowded with nice things to tempt Miss 
Siuart’s noonday appetite, that when she 


and her little group of pupils at length set 
off for the brown school-house, the scene of 
her future labors, Robbie Heath complained 
bitterly of its weight. 


Miss Stuart proved an excellent teacher. 
Her sweet voice, and gentle, winning man- 
ner, won the affection of her puoils, who 
pitied her for her pale face and the myste- 
rious fear that so continually haunted her. 
But a mystery it still remrined; even Mrs. 
Heath, whose house was the home where, 
after her term of boarding had closed, she 
came every Saturday to be nursed and pet 
ted like a sick child until Monday morning 
arrived with its duties, had failed to solve 
it. 

Pupils and parents had almost ceased to 
talk of Miss Stuart’s strange fears, and had 
gradually grown so accustomed to her pale 
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face, as to forget it in her winning manners. 
Never had been a teacher so beloved, — 
never in Mayfcerd a school so quiet and or- 
derly as hers, and never had the “young 
idea’? been taught to shoot more rapidly. 
The summer was waning, and the four 
months of Miss Stuart’s engagement were 
drawing toaclose, Every day the expres- 
sion of relief becaine more marked on her 
countenance and the frightened glances of 
her brown eyes less frequent; while a faint 
rose tint was stealing over her fair cheek, 
She was evidently far happier and more at 
ease than when she first arrived. It was 
Friday evening; and Mrs. Heath, from her 
seat upon the porch, saw Miss Stuart hurry- 
ing along the road almost dragging Kitty, 
whom she held by the hand, in her frantic 
haste, while the little group of younger 
children, with Robby at their head, were 
left far behind. 

“La, me! What can be the matter?” 
she exclaimed. ‘* Wade Heath, do come 
here. Now what do you suppose that 
means?”? 

A puzzled expression came over Wade's 
good-liumored face, but as he had nothing 
to say, he only shook his heaa, an operation 
which he had not completed when the fly- 
ing pair reached the gate. 

‘What ’s the matter, Miss Stuart? You 
ve near about frightened me to death, see- 
ing you running so, Are you hurt, or 
scared, or what is it?’’ questioned Mrs. 
Heath, as she hastened to open the gate, 
and assist the panting girl to reach the 
house. 

“Oh, let me go to my room, Dear Mrs, 


Heath, I must be alone, just a little while, 
Kitty will tell you.””) And Miss Stuart fair- 
ly shut the door in her kind friend’s face; 
and then, with an expression of hopeless 
terror, threw herself upon her knees, and 
buried her face in the pillow, 

“Again! again!’ she murmured, “ And 
itis ever thus. So soon as the haunting 
dread begins to be lifted from my spirit, 
and the almost forgotten quie:ude of the 
olden times comes stealing back, that horri- 
ble face appears before me; he dogs my 
footsteps with his insane threats, and his 
Presence neat me drives sleep from my pil- 
low, and peace from my bosom, Must it 
be ever thus?” 

Thus sobbing and praying and sobbing, 
the poor girl remained, until the twilight 
shadows filled the room, when she rose, and 
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glancing fearfully around, prepared to join 
the family in the common room, Starting 
at every sound, and trembling at every 
shadow, she stole through the hall and 
down the stairs; and, as she sat at table 
that night, Wade Heath’s pleasant face 
grew sad as he saw the traces of that after- 
noon’s struggle with mortal terror on that 
of his young guest, 

Meanwhile Kittie had told her tale: As 
the scholars were busy at their afternoon 
tasks, some of them had been startled by 
the sudden appearance of a wild, haggard 
face, surrounded by matted hair, and with 
fiery eyes gleaming out of its deadly palor, 
at one of the windows. Miss Svuart did 
not see it; but, ere she had time to learn 
the cause of their irrepressivle exclama- 
tions, the same face showed i self at the 
open door, and a tall, gaunt man, clad only 
in fluttering rags, strode into the room, 
The scholars screamed, and Miss Stuart, in 
her terror, seemed frozen into stone, as this 
strange figure approached her desk. 

*“*Ha!l my beautiful princess,” he said, 
with afantastic bow. * Adorable lady of 
my love, I have found you at last, and to- 
morrow shall be our wedding day. The 
winds have sung it to me on the mountain- 
top, and the brook prattied of it to the 
stones in its bed, and the breeze that waved 
the tall grass beside my pililow of earth 


murmured all night the story of the loves 
of the King of Trebizond and the Princess 
Lulu. Dost thou hear me, fair princess?”’ 
He would have come nearer. but Miss 
Stuart, with a gesture of repuision, fled 
from him to the corner of the room, The 


affected smirk faded from his face, his eyes 
became like coals, — almost sparkling in lu- 
rid light. Suddenly be drew a large knife 
from some hiding-place beneath his rags, 
and darted toward her, He pursued her 


beyond the door, from which, ere this, all 
the pupils had escaped, when suddenly 


some new thought seemed to cross his 
crazed brain, and, dropping the knife, he 
sat down upon the threshold, and buried 
his face in his hands. And there they left 
him; for no one bad the courage to return, 
while he remained, to close the door, 

** Now, my dear,” said Mr. Heath, as soon 
as supper was over, “‘can you teil me any- 
thing about this man who frightened you 
all so this afternoon? Have you seen him 
before? and what should be done with him? 
Don’t tell me any more than you like; but 
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land the hired men are going over to the 
school-house now, to see if we can find him, 
and perhaps you can tell us where he be- 
longs, and how to manage him.” 

“Oh, Mr. Heath, don’t go tonight. In- 
deed it is not safe, for he is armed with that 
terrible knife, and at times he is very vio- 
lent.’’ 

“The more reason he should be looked 
after, my dear. But don’t cry, there’s a 
good girl. Just tell me, if you can, where 
he belongs, and if he has any friends who 
should be notified of his being here?”’ 

*“*He belongs in C——, and he has been 
shut up in the poor-house for security; for 
he has no friends.” 

“Ah! well, then, 1 know what to do. 
Salome will take care of you till I come 
back, and, if possible, we will secure him 
first; so go to sleep if you can, and dismiss 
your fears.”’ 

And, though Miss Stuart would fain have 
dissuaded him, the good man strode away, 
with a stout farm-laborer on cach side of 
him; the whole party well armed with 
knives and pitchforks, and Mr. Heath car- 
rying proudly the rusty old musket that 
“«Gran’ther Heath’ had shouldered in ’76. 

Mrs. Heath sent the children to ved, fast- 
ened the door, and then led Miss Stuart to 
her apartment. Little Kittie, her fright al- 
ready forgotten, was sleeping soundly by 
her side, as Mi-s Stuart at length unburden- 
‘ed her heart of its weight of fear and sor- 
row, and wept upon the bosom of her kind 
friend. 

Kathie Stuart, the child of a poor widow, 
with no dowry but her innocence and beau- 
ty, had been seen, when she first stepped 
across the threshold of womanhood, by 
Walter Moncrief. He was a man of strange, 
fierce passions, eccentric in manners, coarse, 
and often violent in conversation, unhand- 
some in face and figure, and altogether one 
to excite repugnance rather than regard in 
the heart of a gentle, refined young maid- 
en. But he loved Kathie, in his own fierce 
way, and was determined to win her. For 
years he persecuted her with his unwelcome 
attentions, and poisoned the whole cur- 
rent of her existence, till she came to fear 
him only less than she abhorred him. His 
whole being was absorbed in the pursuit, 
and the result that might have been confi- 
dently predicted at length tock place. 
Stung by repeated and peremptory rejec- 
tions of his suit, and roused to fury by tke 


favor bestowed upon another, whom he 
chose to call his rival, reason gave way; he 
became a frantic maniac, and Kathie’s lov. 
er was the earliest victim of his insane vie 
lence. With the giant strength of madness 
Moncrief assailed him at night, in the quiet 
suburb where his home lay. No power of 
a single arm could cope with his, and he 
prevailed. The next morning, his mangled 
form was found lying upon the rocks at the 
water-side, below the bridge, from which 
Moncrief had hurled him headiong to h's 
fate. 

Henceforth, Kathie had lived in mortal 
terror. No place of confinement had ever 
been formed from which Moncrief had not 
contrived to escape, He haunted her path 
with his maniac threats, appearing at such 
unexpected moments that she had come at 
last to expect him always: hence the wild, 
startled glances that continually shot from 
her dark eyes. More than once he had at 
tempted to destroy her life, and the fear of 
him had come to embitter every moment, 
She had enjoyed a few weeks of compara 
tive quiet at Mayford, for she had heard 
that he was at length securely confined in 
the county poor-house. But suddenly he 
had appeared before her, and the horrible 
burden of terror had rolled back upon ber 
soul, 

Mrs. Heath had great faith in her hus 
band, and she soothed the weeping girl, and 
repeated so many times that she was sure 
**Mr. Heath would secure the crazy man,” 
that at length Kathie became composed; 
and, finally, worn out by the violence of 
her emotions, fell asleep. Not till then did 
Mrs. Heath steal away to ber own bed. 

Mr. Heath and his men searched for 
hours, but unsuccessfully. There were 
traces enough of the maniac, but he was 
not to be found. At length, late at night, 
they returned home, all thoroughly wearied, 
and were soon sleeping soundly, 

Out of this, their first sleep, the house 
hold were suddenly roused by repeated 
shrieks from Miss Stuart’s room, Mr. 
Heath reached the door in time only tocateh 
a glimpse of a figure flying through the win- 
dow, and bounding down the garden-slope 
with the speed of a deer. 

Miss Stuart had been awakened by an et 
clamation from Kittie, as the child threw 
herself across her breast. At the same mo 
ment she felt a burning pain in her should 
er, and Kittie’s screams were added to ber 
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own. The whole scene had passed so rap- Every summer she taught the school in 
idiy that neither could tell more, Theknife the little brown school-house, and her home 
with which Moncrief was armed had was with Mrs, Heath, That good lady, 
pierced Kittie’s arm, and then remained whose sharp tongue had of old been some- 
quivering in Miss Stuart’s shoulder. But what dreaded, had become so mild and gen- 
for the chiid’s sudden motion it would prob- tle in view of the deeper trials of her young 
ably have reached her heart. friend, that Wade Heath sometimes laugh- 
The wounds, though severe, were not ingly declared that his life was. too tame 
dangerous, and Kittie soon recovered. But and monotonous, and he quite longed for 
Miss Stuart lay many weeks, nursed tender- the spice with which she had been wont to 
ly by Mrs, Heath. Indeed, the wintersnow season it. ; 
lay deep upon the earth before she found After Kathie Stuart’s hair had become 
herself again beneath the arching sky. very gray, and her once round face showed 
Months before that the maniac had been se- many a wrinkle, she married an ancient 
cured with strong chains in the poor-house widower who needed a housekeeper, and a 
cell, There, chafing and raging against his mother for his horde of unruly children, 
bonds like a wild beast, he had worn away Contrary to everybody's expectations, her 
the thread of life. When he became too own, probably, included, she was very hap- 
feeble to do any one harm, he was released, py inthis marriage. Her sweet voice, and 
and cared for tenderly to the end. But gentile, yet firm manner, tamed the boister- 
Kathie was free at last: the winter snow ous children; and her husband, who dearly 
lay white and deep upon his grave. loved quiet, loved her as the cause of that 
The joy and elasticity bad gone from her which was soon apparent in his well-order- 
youth long ere this. Relieved of the terror ed household, 
which had hau:.ted her earlier years, its ef- Age had destroyed the illusions of youth, 
fects remained visible upon ber health, and all her dreams of romance had long 
Life was a burden almost too heavy to be faded. Life, filled at last witb real, practi- 
borne, and its duties were discharged and _ cal cares and duties, presented itself to her 
its responsibilities met mechanically. She worthfully. Her old burdens fell from her. 
seemed almost too passionless to regret, too weary shoulders, and the new ones were 
languid to hope. borne with all the lightness of youth, 


ON A STATUE. 
BY WILLIAM HUBER, JB. 


Ah! see, where, purer than the Alpine snows, 
Born of the chisel of creative art, 

The angel beauties of the creature start 

To being, couched in delicate repose. 

A peace celestial wraps his flowing hair, 

As if consenting Heaven and Nature there 
Had both wrought gladly on the form divine, 
To bless the sculptor in his dream of grace. 
Such, and so fair, was Adam when he first 
Sat in the lap of innocence, so pure 

The joy that on his countenance lay sure; 
Thus full of love the smile upon his face, 
When from his shadowing side the fair Eve burst, 
And her first accents told him, “*I am thine,’’ 


Hamilton, Ohio, 1879. 
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“SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS.” 


BY FRED STINSON. 


In the year 185- the splendid A1 clipper 
ship “ Sovereign of the Seas”’ was in berth 
at Pier 20, East River, New York, loading 
for San Francisco, under command of no 
less a celebrity than the notorious Captain 
William Waterman. At an adjoining pier, 
the equally fine clipper “‘ Chanticleer”? was 
loading for the same port, under the com- 
mand of a gentleman in every respect Cap- 
tain Waterman’s equal as a seaman, but 
with less reputation for hardness, Now be- 
tween the two captains there existed quite 
a rivalry in regard to the sailing qualities of 
their respective vessels, and before their day 
for starting arrived, which happened to be 
the same, their arguments culminated in a 
wager of five hundred doilars from each, 
that his ship would be the first to enter the 
Golden Gate. Both were towed through the 
Narrows and discharged their pilots at about 
the same time; and within hailing distance 
of each other, both clippers sheeted home 
their topsails and set their royals and stud- 
ding sails with a light, fair wind, for the 
commencement of a hundred day’s race 
around the stormy Cape Horn. At sunset 
that day they were within pistol-shot of 
each other; but the next morning, having 
steered a different course during the niglit, 
the * Chanticleer could not be seen from 
the * Sovereign ’’’s deck, and we will drop 
her out of this yarn as she has dropped out 
of sight. Of the ‘ Sovereign of the Seas”’ 
and her officers we will narrate a little 
circumstance which will no doubt be re- 
membered by many Californians, and per- 
haps read by some who participated in the 
events which we will briefly relate. 

Captain Waterman, at the best of times, 
was no angel, and, in fact, a good many 
Jack Tars yet live who would testify that 
he was akin to the devil; and, when labor- 
ing under the excitement of a bet, you may 
be sure he meant business, — driving the 
“Sovereign of the Seas”? for all she was 
worth, keeping top-gallant sails on her when 
common prudence would dictate reefs in 
the topsail, all hands to make sail as well 
as take in sail; and when this was not the 
case, why, watch and watch. 


Everything went along fairly for a while, 
Waterman contenting himself with 
neting a man or two at the wheel, and 
bucketing a few sleepy lookouts; but he 
had for chief officer a man named Douglass, 
who was never easy unless abusing some 
one. It was always a word and a blow 
with him, and generally the blow first, 
Light, unfavorable, and varying winds had 
prevailed, and this did not improve the 
mate’s temper, as Captain Waterman, in 
his anxiety to gain every inch possible, was 
constantly boxhauling the yards around to 
catch the spray puffs of wind. 

So Douglass, the mate, swore mentally at 
the captain, and verbally at the men, using 
them for an escape valve of his wrath; unl 
both sides of the forecastle commenced to 
consider the matter in secret conclave, when 
they could get a few minutes together du- 
ring the dog watches, Tiere was quite a 
sprinkling of old packet rats among the 
crew, who advised giving Douglass a trip 
over the fore-tack some night when they 
were working ship, and say nothing about 
it. Then there were a few square sailor 
men, smarting under his tyranny, who 
thought a good hammering, at a time when 
no one could see them, and done so quickly 
that Douglass himself would not know it 
until he was laid out and unable to recog- 
nize the perpetrators, would perhaps teach 
him a lesson to let well enough alone, and 
respect them as long as they behaved and 
did their duty. The balance of the crew 
were composed of foreigners, who could 
talk or understand very little English, got 
the most abuse, and said tie jeast for fear 
that they would get more. 

At last it was agreed between a round 
dozen of them that the first dark night that 
Douglass might come forward alone among 
them, they would quickly knock him on the 
head, and pitch him overboard, But the 
finest-formed plans often fail, For several 
nights after the conspiracy had been fully 
hatched, they watched sharp for the oppor- 
tunity, but no opportunity came. 

At last, one day, when, just to the south 


ward of Cape St. Roque, Captain Water 
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man, like all shipmasters, good, bad, or in- 
different, was at his post on the poop to- 
ward noon with sextant in hand, waiting 
for the meridian altitude of the sun to 
determine his ship’s latitude, Douglass, the 
mate, as was his duty, at the same time 
started for the top-gallant forecastle, with 
quadrant in hand, for the same purpose, 
and comparison with the captain’s reckon- 
ing. 

But poor D. He did not know that he 
was so near griefdom. He had just got for- 
ward of the maintack, which was down, the 
ship being on a wind, when his foot caught 
in anotch block that was hooked into the 
deck, and away went his pig-yoke quadrant, 
and down he came flat on his face. And he 
did not rise as quickly as he anticipated. 

In a twinkling, several of the conspira- 
tors who were working near had jumped up- 
on him, and, after a smart rap on the head, 
which stunned him, they dragged his sense- 
less body on to the chain-cable which had 
been hauled up out of the lockers to make 
room for cargo, and was now secured near 
the forward house, out of sight of the poop 
orof anybody who might be standing aft, 
There they had him for a few seconds as 
flat as a piece of tarred canvas. 

But Douglass was not to die; in fact, he 
was one of those monsters who can be killed 
only in hanging by the neck a legal half- 
hour, Jack ought to have known that, and 
gota running bowline around his neck 
while bully Waterman was sleeping, — if he 
ever slept; but on this occasion he was 
wide awake. And though he could not pos- 
silly see, and hardly hear, on account of 
the noisy work that was going on, yet he 
instinctively smelt a row, and he was fair- 
lyinto business with a marlinspike he had 
grabbed as he came along, before the mate’s 
assailants had time to tie a rope-yarn 
around him. Waterman had to travel about 
seventy yards, but he never let both feet 
touch the deck at once. Six men he laid 
out around the prostrate form of the mate, 
and by that time, although it was not over 
& minute, the second and third officer, boat- 
swain, and carpenter were into the melee, 
with weapons, and order was restored, and 
the mate removed aft, where he was soon 
brought back to cunsciousness, Twelve- 
clock sun was not taken that day; but, as 
Usual, at one bell, the cabin dinner was 
served, and master and mate sat down to 
it; the latter being unable to eat anything 

23 


but spoon victuals, his jaws being rather 
stiff and swollen from coming in contact. 
with an old matelot’s boot. 

The conversation between this pious pair 
—for Douglass could talk, although he 
could n’t eat—has never been recorded; 
but from what had preceded, and what fol- 
lowed, we can easily guess the tenor of it. 
And the readers’ imagination can picture 
what the dining scenein that forecastle was 
between eight and two bells. Their appe- 
tites were not good. There was plenty sent 
back to the galley that day to make hash 
for supper. 

At two bells, * All hands lay aft here?’ 
was shouted by the second mate, Mr. Fox. 
But fora moment there was some hesita- 
tion; then one started, then all went, The 
twelve who had conspired curiously enough, 
were picked out by Captain Waterman for. 
punishment, and a warning to the others, 
They were then spread-eagled in the mizzen 
rigging, and flogged by Messrs, Waterman 
and Douglass alternately, until each of the 
poor wretches became insensible, and too 
exhausted to fight for their lives. After 
the flogging in a broiling sun, they were cut 
down and salt-beef pickle was poured over 
their lacerated backs to resuscitate them, 
and they were conveyed to the forecastle 
with an admonition from Waterman to be 
careful in future how they behaved, and a 
few liberal curses from he of the sore scalp, 
with the Christian-like remark, that, if one 
of the d——d whelps winked an eye without 
orders, he would cut his heart out. 

I presume their punishment was suffi- 
cient, as after that there was no open re-. 
volt; and you may readily believe that that 
forecastle was as serious as an Orthodox 
Bible-class, and for that and many a day 
after it was a decidedly solemn-faced crew. 
No wonder; it was a long way to San Fran- 
cisco, —the stormy Cape to double, the 
broad Pacific to navigate, a most exacting 
disciplinarian to rule over them, even in 
the best of times, and now doubly auxious 
and tormented with light and unfavorable 
winds; fearful of his own prestige as a ship- 
master, for his antagonist was his equal in 
seamanship, and knowing that he had no 
time to lose if he would win the wager and. 
the race; and worse than al] for Jack, —. 
smarting under the revolt, and with his, 
usual disregard for sailors’ rights, and with. 
aid to back him up in any fiendish cruelty, 
he might practice on them, it is not tobe, 
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‘wondered at that the erew fully appreciated 
their position, though they showed no more 
mutinous intent. Still there was a good 
average of broken heads and bruised limbs 
received from the active Messrs Waterman, 
Douglass, Fox, Cox, and Coe, — master, 
mate, second, third, and fourth mate of the 
good ship “‘ Sovereign of the Seas.”’ 

After this occurrence, there was no watch 
and watch, but all hands all day, busied in 
such pleasant work as tarring down in 
58 degrees south, where hot grease would 
freeze in a minute; setting in studding 
sails Sunday; and every little device that 
could be thought of to render poor Jack’s 
life miserable. 

But everything has an end, and so did 
this famous passage; and when the “‘ Sover- 
eign of the Seas” was boarded by the pilot 
Off the Golden Gate a hundred and ten days 
out from New York the captain Jearned that 
the ** Chanticleer” had beaten him twenty- 
four hours, and after all he had lost his wa- 
ger besides springing about every spar in his 
vessel. 

Before his ship reached the wharf, Capt. 
Waterman and his mate, for good and suffi- 
cient reasons, disappeared. Several men 
who were on the crew list were missing, 
and half a dozen maimed and battered forms 
lying in the forcastie told a fearful story 
#gainst the afver-guard of the ship, that was 
taken up and carried from saloon to saloon 
—and at that time fully one-haif the build- 
ings in ’Frisco contained bar-rooms — until 
the whole city was aware of the terrible 
suffering and crue) treatment of the unfor- 
tunate crew. The acts of cruelty and op- 
pression were not only fully reported, but 
amplified by every telling, and in a couple 
of days after the ship's arrival indignation 
meetings were held, and it was resolved to 
pay Captain Waterman and his officers a 
visit. Everybody was posted, and everybody 
had a different version, and vigilance com- 
mittees or mobs were then easily gotten up 
and excited, and the wrongs of the crew of 
the ** Sovereign of the Seas’’ soon started on, 
and a large body of rough and resolute men 
armed to the teeth marched down to the no- 
ted clipper to give Captain Waterman and his 
officers a trial of that hemp around their 
uecks that they had applied so freely during 
the passage to the backs of their crew. But 
they were doomed to disappointment. Cap- 
tain Waterman and Douglass had stepped 
down and out before hauling alongside of 


the pier; and Messrs Fox, Cox, and Coe hag 
been arrested and were safely lodged in jail 
to appear as witnesses in casé Watermay 
and Douglass were caught. 

But mobs and vigilance committees as 
rule are composed of very inflammable and 
irrepressible material, and this one proved 
to be no exception. 

And now a different character appears 
upon the scene,—a Christian sailor. Wead- 
mit that the calling is not overstocked with 
such; but here was one noted as much for 
his skill in seamanship as for his noble 
qualities of true manhood. When Captain 
Waterman stepped down and out, the con 
signees, who were also part owners in the 
vessel, immediately appointed Capt. Landes, 
Christian sailor and gentleman, as his sucess 
or, and when the mob visited the ship, this 
rare specimen of an American shipmaster 
was at his post. Now Captain Landes had 
no more to do with the crimes committed 
on that ship than did any member of that 
mob, or committee as they were pleased to 
call themselves. But mobs are devilish, and 
a San-Francisco one of that era was pect 
liarly so; and being baffled in their de 
sign of running up the former officers of the 
vessel, they pounced upon Captain Landes, 
and to give a plausible reason for hanging 
him, they alleged that he had assisted Wat 
erman and his mate to escape, and for that 
he must suffer the fate that had been intend 
ed for the other two worthies, Denial, sup 
plications, prayers, and entreaties amounted 
to nothing. Mercy forms a very small part 
in the different qualities that compose a mob, 
and in that one at this time it stood about 
zero, and was still falling. A gantiine was 
hove through a single block at the mait- 
yard-arm, and one end earried to a donkey 
engine, which had steam up, and was used 
on the wharf for discharging cargoes. Aft 
er a very informal trial of a few minutes 
duration by Judge Lynch, it was amr 
nounced that Capiain Landes had been 
found guilty, and the sentence was death by 
the halter. This speech made by a board 
ing-house runner was hailed by the mob 
with a shout of approvation; and Captait 
Landes, pale and firm, was led to the gang- 
way, while the yard was squared by wil 
ling hands and the noose made ready to ad- 
just around his neck. 

In this trying situation he asked for the 
privilege of making a short prayer, and one 
minute was granted him by the leader of 
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tegang. Looking aloft toward that blue 
ay, by Whose stars and planets he had so 
often marked his course on the broad ocean, 
sby their great unseen Controller he had 
marked his course in life, the Christian 
nilor and gentleman uttered but these 
yords: *** Father, forgive them! they know 
not what they do,’ ” 

“Well, go ahead,” said the leader, watch 
in hand, when Captain Landes paused: 
“you have only thirty seconds left.’’ 

“I have done,”’ quietly said the hero. 

For a moment the rough men could 
hardly understand him. One of them said,— 

“] thought you wanted to pray.” 

“] have,” quietly said the captain, “for 

” 


This staggered them; they drew back, 
and held a further consultation, - But the 
crowd became impatient at the delay, and as 
they did not seem to hurry things, a man 
was passed up the ship’s side to act as exe- 
cutioner, and as the other conscience-strick- 
en ruffians did not interfere, he put the rope 
around the victim’s neck. At this critical 
moment, the noose adjusted, and an ama- 
teur engineer preparing to start the engine, 
tothe barrel of which the other end. of the 
rope was attached, another performer came 
upon the scene, Nota noted one perhaps, 
but as the result will show one that proved 
more powerful than all the other actors on 
this stage of fearful realities, Bursting 
thrpugh the crowd with a piercing cry that 
startled everybody, and stopped the proceed- 
ings, there came a fair-haired boy of seven 
years with a handsome face pale with 
fright. 

“Father! father!’ he cried, ‘‘ You must 
not kill him; he is my father, and mamma 
isdead, Please don’t kill him: he is good. 
Please don’t.” 

There was a perceptible shudder in the 
crowd; but the boy did what Waterman 
and Douglass could not have done with all 
their courage and revolvers, what the most 
eloquent reverend in the land could not 
have done, what Captain Landes with all bis 
firmness and Christian fortitude failed to 
do, what seemed imposible to do, — he melt- 


ed that mob. This youthful pleader beg- 
ged for his father’s life, and won his case 
from breasts of men whose breasts were in- 
ured to every species of crime, — men who 
had Severed all home-ties; who sold their 
lives and souls for gain, and with the gain 
purchased dissipation. 

From such men this fair-haired boy won a 
concession that could never have been 
wrung from them by any other medium, 

Many of them no doubt were fathers, and 
this boy’s appeal went straight to their 
hearts, and perhaps his face and form 
brought up recollections of their own. 
However, the boy’s sudden appearance and 
tearful pleading startled them like an elec- 
tric shock. 

The self-appointed sheriff slunk away; the 
amateur engineer cast off the rope; and a 
man sprang upon the rail, and untied Cap- 
tain Landes’ hands, an act that would have 
insured him the contents of several hundred 
revolvers a few minutes before. Then was 
proposed three cheers for the kid, which 


were given with boisterous enthusiasm, and 


the boy was grabbed by a tall and stalwart 
balf-drunken miner, who was present, what 
for he knew not, and on the shoulders of 
this son of the Sierras the little hero of the 
hour led the procession to the Occidental, 
while his father on his knees in the cabin 
gave thanks to that mighty power, who had 
made the strippling so instrumental in sav- 
ing him from such a terrible fate, 

And so ended the great ‘* Sovereign of the 
Seas’ riotin San Francisco. A number of 
years afterward, Captain Waterman returned 
to the city, and was elected harbor-master. 

Captain Landes proceeded in the ** Sover- 
eign of the Seas”? to Hong Kong, and on the 
passage was given considerable trouble by 
the insubordination of his crew, who evi- 
dently presumed on his religious disposi- 
tion. Buton reaching Hong Kong he ran 
his vessel between two United-States ships- 
of-war, and delivered the mutineers over to 
the tender mercies of Uncle Sam’s file of 
marines, 

He and his son both died, shortly after 
that, of an epidemic raging in China. 
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THE MUSIC OF FALLING LEAVES, 
BY MISS 8. ©. D. 


Sweet is the music of nature 
In the genial autumn-time: 
Murmurs of field and forest 
With the gentle breezes chime, 
With song of bird and brooklet, 
And rustle of golden sheaves, 
But the sweetest strain 
In the grand refrain 
Is the music of falling leaves, 


Blithesome, happy childhood 
Tosses the leaves about, 
Hailing the golden shower 
With many a joyous shout, 
Or, gathering its wealth of beauty, 
A brilliant garland weaves, 
While bright eyes glance, 
And light feet dance 
To the music of falling leaves. 


To youth’s high aspirations 
And manhood’s lofty pride 
It speaks of a glorious victory 
They may win ere life’s eventide; 
To the aged, of days departed, 
To which memory fondly cleaves, 
Till they sink to rest, 
And their requiem blest 
Is the music of falling leaves. 


Then, passing the pearly portals 
To the great white throne above, 
Where forever all the ransomed 
Rejoice in a Father’s love, 
From the hand of the King eternal 
Each victor a crown receives; 
And, while anthems rise, 
In the distance dies 
The music of falling leaves. 


Providence, R. I., 1879. 
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HETTY’S 


“Good-by, Hetty! Be sure and eat your 
meals as reg’lar as you can, and give my 
jove to Sarah Ann, and I’m afraid you ’)l 
besorry you didn’t let me put in auother 
apple-turnover, and be sure to write the 
minute you get to New York.”’ 

That was Aunt Maria’s farewell, and as it 
was uttered in a very loud tone, with that 
indifference to the opinions of mankind 
which characterized Maria, it caused a 
smile to appear on almost every face in the 
car which Hetty was entering. 

“Don’t enter into conversation with no 
strange men on the cars, Hetty, and don’t 
be kerried away by the follies of the world 
when you git there,” said good old Deacon 
Eastman, with a shake of the hand that 
made her arm ache, 

Elkanah Eastman followed Hetty into 
thecar, Elkanah, tall, angular, raw-boned, 
red-haired; dressed in his Sunday clothes, 
which hung upon him much in the same 
manner that clothes are hung upon a bean- 
pole to scare away the crows, — at least that 
is what Hetty thought. 

He held Hetty’s little, soft, brown hand 
in his hard, bony one, a moment longer 
than was necessary. 

“You won’t forget us, quite, will you, 
Hetty? You know this parting means a 
great deal to me.’’ And the great big fel- 
low’s voice actually trembled. It was too 
ridiculous! thought Hetty. 

“Oh, nu! I won’t forget Derby, nor any 
of you,—I am not at all likely to,” said 
Hetty carelessly. 

But her face did flush a little, under El- 
kanah’s earnest eyes, 

Elkanah sighed, and drepped her hand. 

Aunt Maria’s voice rang out again. 

“TI wish I’d het a brick for your feet; and 
don’t get took in by no prize packages; and 
for mercy’s sake look out for your trunk, 
for they "ll get it away from you if they 
can,” 

And then Hetty was -whisked away out 
into the great world, which looked a very 
mowy ane, just now, and overhung by a 
dreary, gray, December sky. 

Hetty looked back after they had left the 
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station behind, and there was Elkanah, 
still standing on the platform, looking after 
the train, a very forlorn figure, with his 
coat-tails and his big blue muffler blowing 
in the wind, and his red hair lighting up 
the whole landscape. It would be a good 
thing to stand him up on a rocky coast, for 
a light-house, as Belle Benton, a young lady 
who had come home from boarding-school 
with her, had suggested, thought Hetty: his 
hair would serve instead of a light. 

But it was a little too bad to make fun of 
Elkanah, she reflected, the next moment, 
for he was so good, and so devoted to her, 
and had waited upon her like a bond slave 
ever since she was a baby, while she had 
teased and suubbed him incessantly. She 
had never even thought that it was too bad 
to make fun of him before, but her heart 
was a little softened today by the thought 
that she was leaving home, perhaps never to 
return. 

Before many miles were passed over, the 
thought of Elkanah, and even of all her 
friends and her home, was banished by 
visions of the gay delights to which she was 
going. 

Derby was a country town, slow-going and 
old-fashioned; and, except to a boarding- 
school in another town of the very same 
pattern, Hetty had never been away from it 
in her life, But in the boarding-school 
were a great many city young ladies, and 
Hetty had picked up ideas of living that 
made Derby very distasteful to her. For 
five years she had been an orphan, without 
brothers or sisters, and had lived with Aunt 
Maria, an “‘ antiquated maid,’’ whose eccen- 
tricity was only equaled by her kindness of 
heart. Aunt Vandervere — otherwise Sarah 
Aun —had written, asking her to spend the 
winter with her in New York, and to live 
with her altogether if they “‘ suited each oth- 
er.’ Aunt Vandervere was Aunt Maria’s 
half sister, but they were *‘no more alike 
than black was like white,” according to 
Aunt Maria, “Sarah Ann” was a worldly 
and ambitious young woman, who had mar- 
ried a man old enough to be her grandfather 
for the sake of his money and position, and 
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had become a leader in New-York society. 
She was a widow, now, and “lonely,” and 
wished her niece to live with her, Aunt 
Maria sniffed contemptuously at the idea of 
Sarak Ann's “loneliness,”?’ and declared 
openly that she wanted Hetty only because 
she had heard that she was a beauty and an 
heiress. 

But Hetty insisted upon going. Did 
Aunt Maria think she was going to be con- 
tented to settle down there among the Ver- 
mont hills? — why, it wasn’t living at all! 
And when Aunt Maria declared that she 
was “just like her Aunt Sarah Ann,” 
and would ‘“‘come to nothing better,” 
Hetty perversely insisted that was ‘ just 
what she would like to come to:” she could 
not imagine any happier lot than to be “‘a 
frivolous worldling,’’ as Aunt Maria called 
it, and live in a whirl of gayety. Aunt 
Maria got the minister and Deacon Lom- 
bard to pray that she might be ‘* brought to 
a better mind,’”’ and then when Hetty still 
persisted in having the same mind she sent 
to Montpelier for a stylish dressmaker, and 
fitted Hetty out with all the finery that 
could be gathered from far and near, that 
Sarah Ann might not think they knew noth- 
ing about the fashions! 

And so Hetty went on her way rejoicing, 
almost utterly heedless of all the ties she 
was breaking, and Maria went to her deso- 
late home, wiping an unaccustomed tear 
from her eyes, and worrying about the many 
ravening wolves in sheep’s clothing that 
might pick Hetty’s bones before she reached 
New York; and Elkanah Eastman went 
back to his law studies in Squire Tolman’s 
office, feeling that life was a dreary blank, 
and it mattered very little what became of 
him. 

Hetty had a whole seat in the car to her- 
self, and made herself very comfortable, 
with all the bags and shawls and bundles 
which Aunt Maria had forced upon her 
carefully disposed around her, and a new 
magazine open in her hand; and, thus 
equipped, she occupied herself, not with 
reading, but with gay visions of the future 
before her. 

The train gradually filled up, as it stop- 
ped at the various stations, and presently a 
gentleman presented himself beside Hetty’s 
seat, with an elaborate bow, and an air of 
great deference. 


“T am very sorry to disturb you, but 
there is not another unoccupied seat on the 


train,” he said. ‘‘ If you will allow 
occupy this seat beside you’? — 

Hetty gave a little nod of assent; thy 
more graciously that she had stolen a glance 
at him, and discovered him to be a very ep. 
gant young man. Not handsome exactly; 
his Roman nose was too prononce, and his 
chin too sharp for that: but his dark, e. 
pressive eyes, and his aristocratic air, made 
him very interesting to Hetty. However, 
she remembered the warnings she had re. 
ceived with regard to making acquaintances 
on the cars, and looked demurely on her 
magazine, or meditatively out of the wip 
dow, while the young man bur ed himself 
in a newspaper, with apparent uncons¢iow- 
ness of her existence. 

Early in the afternoon they stopped at 
station where they were allowed “ ten mip 
utes for refreshments.’’ The interesting 
young man who shared Hetty’s seat sprang 
to his feet with the “do or die’ expression 
common to the masculine traveler unde 
such circumstances, and rushed for the 
door; then turned suddenly, and looked # 
Hetty. 

** Will you allow me to bring you som 
thing?”’ he said, with another of those del- 
erential bows which Hetty thought almos 
irresistible, 

Deacon Eastman’s warning flashed acros 
her mind, just in time. She would har 
liked to accept graciously that polite offer 
but, instead, she replied with a dignity a 
primness that would have rejoiced Au 
Maria’s heart, — 

*“*No, thank you. I have a lunch 
me,’’ 

And the young man bowed again, and 


** Now he won’t speak to me again; or 
he does it will be very presuming, and 
won’t have anything to say to him 
thought Hetty. But Fate, sitting in 
shadow, wove her net, regardless of Het 
resolution. 

Before the ten minutes’ grace was 
our Hetty’s compagnon du voyage made % 
appearance in the car, bearing aloft a cup 
coffee, with an air which elevated 
somewhat menial service to an act of pri 
ly condescension. 

“«I took the liberty of getting this for 
because I was sure you needed it,” he 
and Hetty had not the heart to refuse, 

“You have only to throw the cup 
saucer,out of the window when you 
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finished,” he said; and then he absorbed 
himself again in his newspaper. 

Hetty began to wonder what he could 
find in that one newspaper to occupy him 
so long. He seemed so utterly oblivious of 
everything about him that she felt a mis- 
chievous desire to fire off a torpedo, or stick 
apin intohim, But while she was revcly- 
ing these amiable desires in her mind, there 
came a crash that seemed to her like the 
crack of doom; after the crack came a 
strain, and quivering, as if all the timbers 
of the cars were going to pieces. 

Hetty wondered whether it was the end 
of the world, or an earthquake, ora colli- 
sion, tried to say her prayers, grew dizzy 
and faint, and only recovered her conscious- 
ness to find that she was alive and safe, and 
clinging tightly to the dignified young man’s 
arm, and that all the other oecupants of 
the car were in their places, though looking 
a good deal shaken up and scared. She 
withdrew her arm fiom the interesting 
young man’s with great celerity, blushing 
furiously. 

“It was very natural that you should be 
frightened,” he said soothingly. “I 


thought, myself, that something very seri- 


ous had happened.” 

Every other man in the car rushed out to 
see what was the matter, but Hetty’s com- 
panion did not stir, He seemed to feel that 
she needed a protector, and kept casting 
anxious glances at her, to see if she had ful- 
ly recovered, 

Hetty’s heart began to warm toward him; 
his kindness was so delicate and unobtru- 
sive. 

It was soon reported that an obstruction 
on the track had caused the shock, and dis- 
abled the engine. The train would be de- 
layed until another engine could reach 
them from a town forty miles distant. 

During the long and tedious waiting that 
ensued, the ice of reserve melted very rap- 
idiy vetween Hetty and the interesting 
young gentleman, Surely, even Aunt Ma- 
ria could not expect her to repel his ad- 
vances any longer, thought Hetty. And he 
was so dignified, so thoroughly a gentleman! 
there could be no barm in having a little 
pleasant conversation with him, 

They became astonishingiy good friends, 
for so short a time, as people always do un- 
der such circumstances, where convention- 
al restraints are removed, and yet her com- 


panion was very reticent on some points, 
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He did not reveal his name, or position in 
life, his starting point or his destination. 
He might be the Khan of Tartary, for all 
that she knew, Hetty reflected, with a 
slight feeling of pique. Neither did he be- 
tray the slightest curiosity with regard to 
her, and pride checked Hetty’s natural, 
school-girl abandon, and made her as reti- 
cent as he was. If he had no further inter- 
est in her than as a pleasant companion for 
a few hours, neither had she in him! And 
yet she did wonder if that would be the 
last they should ever see of each other! 

The train had been due in New York at 
midnight, but, owing to the accident that 
had befallen the engine, it did not reach 
there till nearly morfing. Her agreeable 
companion had beguiled the way very much 
to Hetty, but she was very glad when the 
rain rumbled into the depot, and the de- 
jected and weary-eyed passengers began to 
alight, 

Though the train had been so long de- 
layed, she found a carriage waiting for her. 
Her traveling companion recognized the 
coachman, with apparently very great sur- 
prise, 

‘*Is it possible that you are going to Mrs, 
Vandervere’s 2”? he exclaimed, as he assist- 
ed her and her bundles into the carriage, 
“Then I shall certainly have the very great 
pleasure of meeting you again. The Fates 
have certainly favored me!’ And with a 
gay ‘* good-morning,”’ he was gone. 

And Hetty felt much less lonely and for- 
lorn for that assurance that she should see 
him again, 

In the gray dawn she found herself trip- 
ping up the steps of an elegant mansion, in 
an aristocratic street. The housekeeper, in 
rustling black silk, aud looking very much 
like a fine lady, to Hetty’s country-bred 
eyes, was waiting to receive her. 

Mrs. Vandervere had been sitting up all 
night, in great anxiety about her, and had 
been overcome by fatigue, and retired only 
an hour ago; as she was sleeping now, the 
housekeeper thought she had better not be 
disturbed. So Hetty was shown directly to 
her room, and in avery few minutes had 
forgotten all the ‘‘chances and changes of 
this mortal life” in a dreamless sleep. 

She awoke to find sunshine flooding the 
room, and a strange face bending over her. 
It seemeu to her so youthful a face at the 
first glance, that she thought it could not 
be her aunt; but a moment’s scrutiny 
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showed her that its bloom was not the 
bloom of youth, and that “‘ Nature's sweet 
“and cunning hand” had been supplanted 
by Art’s. Even the smile that wreathed 
the lips looked as if it had been made to or- 
der, thought Hetty. 

“My dearest child!” said her aunt, in 
carefully modulated tones of well-bred de- 
light. *‘I was so anxious about you! and 
itis such a pleasure to see you, my only 
sister’s only child!’ 

Hetty returned her aunt’s caress, but not 
with great fervor; she could not forget that 
her aunt had never remembered her “‘ only 
sister” ’s existence after her marriage with 
the rich Mr. Vandervere, and she was 
shrewd enough to understand, without 
Aunt Maria’s suggestion, that if her father 
had not made that lucky land speculation, 


a few years before his death, which made 
her a great heiress, even as Mrs. Vandervere 
reckoned money, she might have been still 
oblivious of the existence of her “‘ only sis- 
ter’s only child.” 

“Get up, and come to the light, child, 
where I can see your face! I have heard 
that you were a beauty, but I am not 8o 
ure of it,—you are such a little brown 
thing! But vour eyes are magnificent! so 
large and dark, and what a flash there is in 
them! why, child, it reminds me of — what 
is that thing they used to cut peoples’ heads 
off with? The guillotine! That’s it, —so 
keen and sharp. I’m not sure that it is 
perfectly well-bred to have such eyes! But 
they ’ll be sure to be taking! You’ll have 
all the eligible young men at your feet. 
Wiay, I should n’t wonder if eve Richard 
should fall in love with you!’ 

* Who is Richard?”’ asked Hetty. 

“Richard Vandervere.—my husband’s 
nephew. He is a great catch, and knows 
he can have his choice among the mo-t 
charming girls in society, but the dear fel- 
low is so fastidious, | doubt sometimes 
whether he will ever marry.” 

Hetty brightened up. She was a born 
flirt, and she thought it would be great fun 
to try her powers on a “ fastidious” young 
man. 

*“ You are not a bit countryfied, my dear; 
you can easily acquire styie; and you have 
originality, which is a great blessing ’’ Mrs. 
» Vandervere went on, “and I’m sure you ’ll 
be a great success.” 

**f consider myself a success now, aunt, 
and I’m not sure that I want to acquire 


anything!” said Hetty, who did not quit’ 


enjoy being criticized, as if she were a doll 
or a picture. 

Mrs. Vandervere called her a little piece 
of vanity, and summoned her maid to assis; 
her in dressing, herself assisting at the 
toilet, and giving directions, and declaring 
that her clothes, in which Aunt Maria had 
taken so much pride, were “dreadfully 
dowdy,”’ and not at all suited to her style, 
and that an entire wardrobe must be pur- 
chased for her, oefore she could be present. 
able, 

As Hetty followed her aunt into the 
breakfast-room a gentleman who was loung- 
ing in an arm-chair in the bay-window rose 
to meet thera, 


“Why, Richard, you so early? And I 
did not even know that you had returned!” 
said Mrs, Vandemere, 

And Hetty found herself shaking hands 


with her traveling companion! Mrs. Van- 
dervere’s face wore an expression of intense 
surprise, 

“You don’t mean to say that you two 
are acquainted with each other? Where in 
the worid did you meet?” 

Mr. Richard Vandemere recounted their 
adventures of the day before, and Hetty’s 
aunt called her an ‘“*impudent little puss” 
to make the acquaintance of a strange gen- 
tleman in the cars; but then she ‘* supposed 
Richard was irresistible; all the young le 
dies thought so.” 

lt seemed that ‘ Richard’’ had been to 
Canada, on business, anid was returning 
when chance threw him in Hetty’s way. 

Hetty, as she ate her breakfast demurely, 
saying very little, was thinking that it was 
a fortunete chance, She felt very well con- 
tented with her lot. She had left Derby 
and Elkanah Eastman very far behind in 
her thoughts. 

The days that followed were very pleas- 
ant ones, Constant visits to dressmakers 
and milliners alone detracted from Hetty’s 
enjoyment; and there was **a joy in the 
heart of that pain,’’ certainly, for she dis- 
covered that her beauty was being ** made 
the most of,’”’ to use Mrs. Vandervere’s ¢x- 
pression, as it never had been before. 

Mrs. Vandervere did not seem to be in 
any haste to introduce her into society, 
though she trusted her to plenty of opera 
and theatre going and sight-seeing. Every- 
where Mr. Richard Vandemere was weir 
devoted cavalier. It became evident, very 
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yon, that, fastidious as he was, Hetty had 
‘made a decided impression upon him. 

‘My dear child, I think that Richard is 
really learning to love you,”’ said Mrs. Van- 
dervere, one day a fortnight after Hetty's 
arrival. ‘‘And yuu ought to be the proud- 
est and happiest girl in the world, Why, a 
princess might be proud to have him for a 
husband!” 

*] don’t know that I think he is anything 
so wonderful!’ said Hetty perversely; but 
her cheek flushed brightly, as it had a habit 
ot doing at the mention of bis name, 

“You don’t mean to say, Hetty, that you 
don’t love him?’ said Mrs, Vandervere, 
with reproach and anxiety both in her eyes. 

“Love him, aunt! How could I love 
him in this little bit of a while? and when 
I have no reason at all to think that he 
cares for me!” 

“Oh, that’s all!’ said her aunt, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘* Well, I think you will 
very soon find out that he does care for 
you.”’ 


“And then I have n’t seen anybody else, 
How could I tell whether I liked him bet- 
ter than anybody else when 1 had never 
seen anybody else?” persisted Hetty, 

“You shall see others, We are going to 
Mrs. Clymer’s Wednesday night, and you 
will see then how like a god Richard looks 
among the common herd, and how he is 
flattered and sought after!’ 

“IT never could endure a ladies’ man!” 
said Hetty, who enjoyed teasing her aunt. 

“Hetty, you had no lover in Derby, had 
you?” inquired Mrs, Vandervere anxiously. 

“Lover? no, indeed! What an absurd 
idea!’ Jaughed Hetty. 

But she did think of Elkanah Eastman, 
and wondered what Aunt Vandervere would 
think of bim for a lover. He had written 
to her since she had been in New York, — 
a sensible, friendly letter, with only a little 
touch of sentiment at the end,— and she had 
carelessly glanced it over, and thought it 
was hardly worth the while to answer it, 
now that she and Elkanah had no interests 
in common, 

On the night of Mrs. Clymer’s party Hetty 
ran down to the drawing-room, as soon as 
she was dressed, to await her aunt’s coming. 
She was as delighted as a child with her 
first parity dress, and sailed up and down 
the long rooms like a peacock, gluncing over 
her shoulder continually at ber own daz- 
zling reflection in the mirror. 


Suddenly, from the shelter of a curtain, 
Richard Vandervere appeared, laughing. 

“All ‘fit for the fight’? . Armed to the 
teeth, and ready for conquest! Who would 
believe there could be so much vanity in 
such a fresh little daisy as you? But there 
must be no flirting, remember!’ 

‘*Must?” Hetty looked up with a little 
of that “‘ guillotine flash”’ in her eyes. 

** Because you belongtome! Don’t you?’ 

The last two words were in a pleading, 
caressing tone, and Hetty’s eyes and heart 
softened, She felt dazzled, bewildered, fas- 
cinated, She yielded to the arms that 
clasped her, and let her head droop upon 
his breast, regardless that her coiffure was 
a miracle of Monsieur Pennquier’s art. 

And yet a strange, distrustful feeling 
mingled with her happiness. This was not 
like the love of which she had so fondly 
dreamed, 

“It is all settled, aunt,’”’ said Richard 
cheerily as he put them into the carriage. 
** We are to have a wedding before spring.’”’ 

The expression of delight on Mrs. Van- 
dervere’s face surprised Hetty. In spite of 
all the flattery and praise she lavished upon 
Richard, Hetty had a fancy that her aunt 
had, in the bottom of her heart, no great 
love for him. Why she wished so much to 
see her his wife she could not tell. 

Hetty created a sensation at Mrs. Cly- 
mer’s soiree. She was fresh and bright, 
and her beauty was of an uncommon type. 
She was surrounded by a throng of ad- 
mirers; but she thought, as she looked at 
them all, that her aunt was right, —no one 
of them could compare with Richard. She 
wondered, with a humility that was new to 
her, why he should have chusen her, 

But, as they were leaving the rooms, she 
overheard a whispering which annoyed her 
a little. 

**Vandervere has caught an heiress at 
last,’’? one rather dissipated-looking young 
man was saying to another. 


** It’s time too,”’ responded his compan- 


ion, “It’s agame he has been trying for 
the last ten years, And he’s run through 
with what money his father left him. I 
don’t suppose he’s got money enough to 
pay for his cigars,’’ 

Money! That had never occurred to 
Hetty as a reason for Richard’s devotion to 
her. She understood readily enough that 
it made her of value in her aunt’s eyes; but 
surely Richard was too noble to be influ 
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enced by any mercenary motive. She dis- 
missed the suspicion at once as unworthy. 
If he had no-money, what did it matter? 
She had enough for both. 

Richard was not a particularly ardent 
lover; but he was a very impatient one. 
He was anxious that the marriage should 
take place immediately, and almost grew 
angry when Hetty resolutely refused to 
consent, 

She was too happy as she was, had not 
had enough of gayety, and was not ready to 
settle down into being a dignified matron, 
she said. The truth was, that she shrank 
from the marriage with a feeling of dread 
for which she could not account. 

One day, two months after her engage- 
ment to Richard, the servant announced a 
visitor for her; and she went down to the 
drawing-room, to meet—Elkanah East- 
man,— Elkanah, thinner, bonier, more 


Yankeefied than ever, she thought, after 
her first thrill of delight at meeting him 
had passed; for she was delighted, more so 
than she would have believed possible pre- 
viously. 

But Elkanah was gloomy and ill at ease. 
He evidently had something on his mind 


which it was not easy to utter. It came out 
at last. 

** Hetty,”’ he said, “‘I have a very thank- 
less task to perform. [ shall cause you 
pain, and make you hate me, and possibly 
do no good; but I cannot see you rushing 
into lifelong misery without trying to save 
you.” 

Hetty had felt an undefined presentiment 
of evil when he began; and, in her suspense, 
her heart almost ceased to beat when he 
paused, 

**The man whom you have promised to 
marry is not what you think him, Hetty. 
He is thoroughly dissolute and unprinci- 
pled. Do not get angry till you have stop- 
ped to think. You know I can have no un- 
worthy motive in this, Hetty. I have given 
up all hope of winning you myself, —I 
know I never had any right to hope at all, 
~ —and if he were worthy of you” — 

*“*If you have come here only to slander 
my future husband,” said Hetty, “the 
sooner you go, the pleasanter it will be for 
me.”’ 

And Hetty raised herself to her full 
height, and from her-eyes flashed a glance 
meant to annihilate the presumptuous 
young man, 
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“ Hetty, only listen to me patiently,” he 
persisted. ‘I can prove to you that Rich. 
ard Vandervere’s life has been ’’ — 

Hetty swept out of the room, and lef 
him alone. 

In truth, poor Elkanah had not displayed 
much tact in the teiling of his tale; and he 
left the house with a consciousness of this 
heavy upon him. 

“And yet,” he thought mournfully, 
** Hetty loves the man, and nothing would 
have convinced her.” 

As for Hetty, she was too angry to be 
conscious of any other feeling. 

She was rushing up to her own room, 
when, as she passed the library-door, the 
sound of her own name, in a loud and an 
angry voice, arrested her steps. 

tell you you must bring the little devil 
to terms. I have lived as long as I am go- 
ing to on the miserable pittance that you 
dole out to me. If the marriage does n't 
come off within a month, I’) take steps to 
prove the will a forgery, or at any rate to 
prove undue influence. I can do it easily, 
and you know it; for everybody knows that 
my uncle meant to make me his heir. When 
you got up this scheme to marry me to this 
girl, I supposed she was a simple little 
countryfied thing, who could be managed 
easily; but the moment I saw her on the 
cars, — where I followed your shrewd idea 
of scraping acquaintance with her, and get- 
ting into her good graces, before she saw 
anybody else, — I saw that there was a good 
deal of Tartar to her. If you ’ll make ner 
marry me right away, 1’ll risk but that 1 
can manage her; but I am not going 
stand this shilly-shallying.”’ 

It was Richard Vandervere’s voice; and 
Mrs. Vandervere was trying in vain to quiet 
him. 

Hetty felt faint and sick. By a great ef- 
fort, she summoned strength enough 
creep up to her room, and lock the door be- 
hind her, 

Her thoughts came rapidly. Elkanah 
was right. Richard Vandervere was thor- 
oughly unprincipled, and he cared for her 
only for the sake of her money. And her 
aunt was Jinked with bim in a plot against 
her. She was all alone and friendiess. 

At last a way of escape dawned upon her. 
Elkanah had told her that he was going 
home to Derby that night at six o’clock. 

She reached the depot in time; and a 
most the first person she saw there was El- 
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kanah, — Elkanah, the picture of despair as 
well as awkwardness, 

She slipped her hand into his, 

“O Elkanah!’ she said,. “forgive me, 
and take me home. I have found out that 
it is all true,—what you said; and I want 
to go home,”’ 

Such a light as came into Elkanah’s eyes! 
Hetty hever forgot it. 


I may as well end my story here, since 
Hetty’s New-York experience is ended. 

I will only add, that, when anybody ven- 
tures to insinuate to Mrs. Elkanah Eastman 
that her husband is not handsome, she al- 
ways says that she ‘‘fell in love with him 
on account of his ugtiness and awkward- 
ness,’’ and that she ‘‘ would n’t have him a 
bit handsomer for the world.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


A short account of the manner of con- 
ducting the trade of the Upper Gambia, and 
of the risks which a trader has to run, will, 
perhaps, gratify my readers, Hence I have 
decided to relate the principal incidents of 
the king of Bondou’s chief raid into Ouli, 
which caused the traders stationed there to 
lose more than they ever had before or 
since, It will be necessary, to do so, to 
state briefly what races inhabit the Upper 
Gambia, and the origin, as far as known, of 
the Toucoulors, who are the ruiing race in 
Bondou; and also the manner of conduct- 
ing the trade in that region so far from civi- 
lized people, and with no protection what- 
ever from any well-organized government. 

Ouli is peopled chiefly by Mandingos and 
Serra-Oulis; and there are a few Foulahs, 
who lead their nomadic life here, and occa- 
sionally raise small crops of ground-nuts, in 
addition to their usual harvest of millet. 
The Mandingos and Serra-Oulis are well 
enough known to need no mention from me 
here; but the Foulahs are not really very 
well known. Travelers have seemed to 
consider them beneath their notice, in spite 
of the fact that from them has sprung the 
most ardent propagators of Islamism, and 
the founders of the most powerful Mussul- 
man empires of the western Soudan. By 
Soudan, which means black in Arabic, is 
meant that part of Central Africa, south of 
the Sahara, which is inhabited by the black 
races, It is called by the Moors, in Arabic, 
Bled-es-Soudan, the country of the blacks. 

_ Foulahs or Poulahs, or, as the French 
call them, Pouls, are met, here and there, 
leading nomadic lives along the whole 


course of the Gambia, They are the shep- 
herds of the country, and keep large herds 
of cattle, which graze on the pasturage of 
the river. 

They are, generally, not so black as the 
other races of Soudan, but are of a light 
copper color, and, in many cases, nearly 
white. In features they approach nearer 
the Caucassian type than the others; and 
they have hair, which is, nearly always, not 
‘so woolly as that of the other black races. 
Some of the women are good-looking when 
young, but, when they become aged, ora 
little advanced in life, and have had child- 
ren, they are flabby, and almost invariably 
make very ugly old women, The men are 
very often robust and strong. They are the 
Pariahs of the country, and are regarded 
with contempt by the other races. They 
seldom settle for any length of time in any 
place; and a Foulah village, which is well- 
peopled today, may, after the next rains, be 
deserted. They usually seek some spot in 
the vicinity of which there is good pastur- 
age for their cattle, and there station them- 
selves for a time, living in small conical 
huts, made, generally, of Croatos, which 
are coarse mats made of the long prairie 
grass which abounds in the country. They 
arrange these huts with regularity, in rows, 
with usually one straight road leading 
lengthwise through the settlement; and 
they always have a large bantang, where all 
the palavers are held, as well as numerous 
smaller ones, on which these shepherds 
lounge during the middle of the day. 1 

Foulahs never ride; they always walk. 
They cannot even own horses, as they 
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would be taken away from them by the 
Sonninkees. Their whole occupation is 
breeding cattle, selling their milk, and 
making butter. Milk is the principal part 
of their diet. They are never sure of re- 
taining the possession of anything, not even 
of their cattle; as Sonninkees, when they 
arrive at these villages, help themselves to 
whatever they may want. But they gener- 
ally take no more than they need for the 
moment, and leave the rest. They consid- 
er the herds as, in a certain sense, theirs, 
and act accordingly. They, therefore, nev- 
er, unless necessary, take a heifer to kill, 
but always a bullock; and toa certain ex- 
tent they protect the Foulahs, That is to 
say, whenever it does not interfere with 
their own interests todo so, The Foulah 
is nothing when a Sonninkee’s interests are 
concerned. In the rain they occasionally 
plant, which the Sonninkees allow them to 
do, and some raise good crops of ground- 
nuts, But this is the exception, not the 
rule, They are all rum-drinkers. 

Hence, it will be seen that the Foulahs 
are the lowest race, socially, in the Gambia. 
But they are, in some respects, the most in- 
dependent, as they can usually feed them- 
selves and supply all their other wants with- 
out help from strangers. They seldom ask 
for credit, and, probably, would not get it 
if they did. Their language is quite dis- 
tinct from that of the other races among 
whom they live. Finally, the Foulahs are 
a race of shepherds quite distinct in their 
physical characteristics, their customs, and 
their language, from all the other dark 
races of the western and central Soudan, 
among whom they live, and by whom they 
are invariably treated as inferiors. And it 
is from this low, despised race, that several 
others have sprung, who, while they still 
retain some of the characteristics of the 
Foulabs, differ from them in others. Now 
this race, or, rather, its branches, presents 
“to us, on the one hand, tribes that have re- 
mained pure, or nearly so, in blood, and 
faithful to their pastoral habits, but with- 

' out any political importance; while, on the 
other hand, mixed with the biacks of Sou- 
dan, and under the names of Feliatah, Pou- 
lar, Toucoulor, and so forth, they have be- 
come the ardent propagators of Islamism, 
and have founded the empires of Haoussa, 
Macina, Fouta Diallon, Bondou, and Fouta, 
south of the Senegal, 

The Toucoulors are very powerful, and 


seem to be well governed. They have 
made themselves masters of Fouta, Bondou, 
and Fouta Diallon. It is with those of Bon- 
dou that I have had the most dealings, 
Their name, Toucoulor, is a corruption of 
Tekrour. The Arabs divide the blacks of 
Africa into two classes: the Mussulmans, 
whom they call Tekrour; and the pagans, 
whom they call Cafre. (This word Cafre 
is the Arabic adjective Kafir, which means 
pagan, idolatrous. It is not the name of 
the people near the Cape of Good Hope, to 
whom geographers apply it. Arabs also 
frequently designate even Christians by the 
same word, Kajfir.) In religion, they are 
Mussulmen of the same rite as the Arabs, 
viz., Islamism. But they differ very much 
in character, in different countries. In 
Fouta Diallon they are more or less faithful 
to their religion; in Bondou they are in- 
differently so; and in Fouta, in the vailey 
of the Senegal, they are arrant hypocrites, 
unjust in all their dealings, and always of 
bad faith, | 

About the middle of November, 1865, I 
left Bathurst, at the mouth of the Gambia, 
with a complete supply of goods for the en- 
suing winter’s trade, for Yabu-Tenda, the 
highest point of the river, and accessible 
only to small vessels drawing no more than 
six feet of water. I shall pass over the 
trip up the river, as an account of it would 
take up more space than can be spared this 
month. I reached Yabu-Tenda in due sea- 
son, landed and stored my goods where I 
had stored them the preceding season, in 
stores that I had made of adobe, and made 
as nearly fireproof as possible. My build- 
ings consisted of a main structure in which 
I put all my cotton and non-explosive goods, 
another smaller store whicli I called the 
barter store, a substantially built gun-pow- 
der magazine which had double walls, with 
a space of three feet between them, a salt- 
store, a hide-store, and a large ground-nut- 
store, which latter needed no roof, There 
were also other buildings on the premises, 
viz., the house I lived in, raised five feet 
above the ground, stables for horses, and 
several out-buildings to serve as kitchen, 
laborers’ quarters, and so forth. I called 
this place “The Trader’s Retreat; and it 
was, without exception, the most complete 
establishment of the kind in the river. 
Many of those who annually came up the 
river will never forget “‘ The Trader's Re- 
treat.”’ 


| 
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My stock of goods consisted of five thou- 
sand bushels of salt, which had been sent on 
ahead and was already landed; rum in pun- 
cheons and barrels; tobacco in hogsheads; 
gunpowder, guns, iron bars, cutlasses, brass 
rods; and a large and complete assortment 
of cotton goods and beads, suited to the 
trade. My menage was soon put in order, 
and, after a good night’s rest, I rose early, 
and engaged messengers to go to the king at 
Medina, and some of the head men of other 
towns, to announce my arrival with an un- 
usually good supply of just such goods as 
they required, and to carry them the pres- 
ents which it is customary to make them on 
such occasions, At the commencement of 
the season, the trade is done at one’s prem- 
ises, aud produce is bought in small quan- 
tities. This is the most profitable portion 
of it, as there are no commissions to pay, 
and the presents given are very small. The 
measure is also larger, which is another 
source of profit; and there is no transporta- 
tion to pay for. 

For this part of the trade I immediately 
fitted up my barter store, and supplied it 
with a small but well-assorted stock, And 
now, to give the reader a correct idea of this 


part of the trade, I will ask him to suppose 
that I am buying, in his presence, ten bush- 
els of ground-nuts, four cakes of beeswax, 
one tusk of No. 1 ivory, three scrivelloes, 
and two ounces of gold, which have been 


brought by different persons, The ground- 
nuts are brought by a Serra-Ouli on the 
heads of four slaves, who ask to see my 
bushel, which I show him. I may here say 
at once, that a bushel is no definite quanti- 
ty here, but any measure agreed upon be- 
tween buyer and seller. Mine was a large 
basket, which kept stretching and growing 
larger the more it was used; and, before it 
commenced to stretch, it contained one and 
abalf imperial bushels. I paid, for ground- 
nuts, half a dollar in goods, upon which 
there was a profit of one hundred per cent, 
foreach of these measures full, The Ser- 
ra-Ouli declares that my measure is too 
large; and a short discussion follows, during 
which he endeavors to induce me to sub- 
stitute a smaller one, which of course I do 
not. He finally agrees to measure, I tell 
him that the value of his nuts is five dol- 
lars, and ask him*what he wants in pay- 
ment. He takes two dollars in band cloth, 
one dollar in tobacco, one dollar in gun 
flints, and the balance in cotton yarn, He 


must now have a present; and I give him 
one amounting to about five per cent of the 
amount of trade he has brought, and which 
I give in any kind of goods I choose, 

The beeswax comes next, and has been 
brought by some Ouassoloonkas from Bam- 
barra, There are four cakes of it; and it is 
what is called here Mandingo clean. It is 
very good, and the loss in weight usually 
sustained, in claryfying it, seldom exceeds 
thirty-three per cent. I first examine this 
way: bore it through, as butter is bored 
here in New England, in several places and 
in different directions, to ascertain if any 
stones or other refuse matter has been put 
into it, —these blacks know how to cheat, 
—and then weigh it. This produce is gen- 
erally paid for at the rate of four pounds for 
a dollar; and the price of the goods given 
in payment is generally fixed at double that 
which is charged when buying other kinds 
of produce. These four cakes come to 
twenty-four dollars; and the Ouassoloon- 
kas want rum, tobacco, some gunpowder, 
and a gun for it, which I give, with a pres- 
ent amounting to about two dollars, It 
may be well to state here how rum is sold. 
Its price, after having been mixed with 
water, is two dollars and a quarter. It is 
first mixed, in the presence of the buyer, in 
the proportion of two parts of rum to one 
of water. He is then requested to taste it. 
Sometimes he thinks it is too strong, when 
more water is added, and vice versa. When 
it is mixed to suit his palate, it is measured 
out to him at the above-mentioned price. 
The rest of the produce is bought in the 
same way. The ivory is of good quality, 
and much better than that of the Gaboon, 
which is sometimes brittle. It is divided, 
ia Gambia, in three grades, and, in some 
instances, four; viz., No. 1, No. 2 (in some 
cases there is also a No, 3), and scrivelloes, 
All good tusks weighing twenty pounds or 
more are No. 1, and their price is one dollar 
per pound, Those weighing less than twen- 
ty and not under fifteen pounds, are No, 2, 
and their price is seventy-five cents per 
pound. Al! good tusks weighing less than 
fifteen pounds are called scrivelloes, and 
are worth fifty cents per pound. In those 
instances where there is a No, 3, those 
weighing from ten to fifteen pounds are of 
that grade; and al] under ten pounds, seriv- 
elloes, in which case the No. 3 is worth fifty 
cents, and the scrivelloes twenty-five cents 


per pound, 
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The nominal price of gold is sixteen dol- 
lars per ounce; and its value, at the Bank 
of England, is three pounds nineteen shil- 
lings sterling, It is generally in twisted 
rings, which are made of squaré bars which 
are twisted and then have their ends brought 
together, but not welded, so as to forma 
circle. It is, in the Upper Gambia, very 
pure: but, in the lower river, one cannot be 
too careful in buying it, as itis frequently 
alloyed to such an extent as to render it of 
very little value. This trade, done on the 
trader’s premises, is, if he has a good sup- 
ply, sufficient to keep one busy all the 
time; and, in January, that which is called 
the large trade commences, when large 
quantities of produce are brought through 
Julabs, who are the brokers of the river, 
and are usually Mandingos of considerable 
intelligence, and, in religion, may be called 
liberal Mohammedans, 

This part of the trade is conducted in the 
following manner. When the produce is 
ready, the Julah waits upon the trader to 
inform him that he is prepared to sell him 
the ground-nuts of a ceriain town, which 
are ready for delivery; and a time is fixed 
for the trader to be there with people to 
measure the same. At the appointed time 
the trader mounts his horse, and, taking 
with him a sufficient number of laborers, 
rides to the town where the nuts are located, 
frequently from fifteen to twenty miles from 
his factory. Having arrived there, the first 
thing to do is to settle what the size of the 
measure shall be, and the price of the prin- 
cipal articles which be has to barter for the 
produce. This sometimes consumes much 
time; and, as soon asa clear and well-un- 
derstood agreement has been made between 
the trader and the Julah, the work of meas- 
uring the produce commences, and contin- 
ues without intermission, save to eat and 
sleep when necessary, until all has been 
measured. 

The trader then leaves those in whom he 
has the most confidence—he trusts none 
any more than he is obliged to—to wateh 
the heap; and, as soon as practicable, re- 
turns to his factory, accompanied by the 
Julah and the owners of the produce. He 
then, after his return, commences to pay for 
the nuts he has measured. This takes, 
sometimes, more than a whole day. The 
owners hardly seem to know what they 
want, and do not always know when they 
have reveived all that is due them, But 


when the Julah is an intelligent and influ. 
ential one, he expedites the business, 
When the produce has been all paid for, the 
trader has to pay the Julah a commission of 
twenty per cent on the cost of the produce; 
and, in paying it, he must give him staple 
articles, One seldom has any trouble or 
wastes any time in paying these brokers, as 
they generally know what their commission 
amounts to, and what kind of goods they 
want. They must, in addition, have a pres, 
ent (sillifunda), which is also quite an item 
of expense; as they are not satisfied with 
presents of unsalable stuff, as the others 
are. Then every person who owned por- 
tions of the produce, before it became the 
trader’s property, must have his present 
(bounia), which finishes the trade. But 
these people, instead of departing as soon 


as they bave received their pay, remain - 


about one’s premises as long as possible, 
continually begging; and the greatest beg- 
gar of them all is the Julah. 

The reader now thinks, perhaps, that the 
trader has nothing else to do or pay for on 
account of that trade. Not so; the prod- 
uce, you will remember, is still where it 
was measured; and the trader must trans- 
port it to his store as soon as possible, as, in 
spite of his precautions, it is diminishing in 
quantity, and will continue to do so until 
he has stored it in safety on his own prem- 
ises, He, therefore, engages people to bring 
it down, and returns himself to superin- 
tend the operation, The ground-nuts are 
bagged, and from two to three hundred 
men and wowen are formed in line—I 
once had, during this season, eight hun- 
dred and sixty thus formed in line, —each 
with a full bag on his or her head, and 
starts them off with some of his own men 
to watch them to prevent, as mucii as 
practicable, any of the produce from being 
stolen, Many, if not watched, will drop 
out of the line, and hide their bay of nuts 
where they can find it, and, when they get 
ready, sell it to you again, All the large 
ground-nut producing districts are at a con- 
siderable distance from the banks in the up- 
per river; and, in many cases, only one 
trip can be made a day, which increases 
materially the expenses; and, finally, the 
trader, let him be ever so vigilant, never 
stores as much produce as he buys and 
pays for in the large trade, Nevertheless, 
if he is careful, and keeps his expenses 
down as low as possible, he can make 4 
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handsome and sometimes an almost fabu- 
jous profit in this part of the trade, 

During this season, my large trade had 
commenced about the latter part of Janua- 
ry, 1866. The crops had been most excel- 
jent, and the quantity of produce to be 
pought was unprecedented. I had supplied 
eighteen sub-traders, all of whom did a very 
large trade. My own trade was very large; 
and I had ample facilities for removing 
produce from my sub-traders’ stores to my 
own, But my principais failed to supply 
me with sufficient tonnage to keep my own 
produce stores clear. Our agreement was, 
that I should always have all the vessels 
necessary to remove my produce as fast as 
collected; that they would hire vessels 
whenever their own fleet was insufficient 
for my wants. Hence produce collected in 
my hand to such an extent as to make me 
extremely uneasy. 

lhad, besides what was in the hands of 
my sub-traders, upward of one hundred 
thousand bushels of ground-nuts, between 
nineteen and twenty thousand hides, with 
some beeswax, gold, and ivory. In addi- 
tion to this large amount, I had left in 
store a good stock of goods, as I had always 
been liberally supplied, and my assortment 
kept up. And I had the largest stock of 
gunpowder in my magazine that | ever had 
at any time. My principals ought to have 
guarded, by sending me sufficient tonnage, 
against having such an amount of produce 
in the river, exposed to so many dangers, 
the principal of which was fire. But this 
season the trader was menaced by another 
danger In addition to the ordinary risks of 
the trade, Bourbakah Sardho, king of 
Bondou, bad threatened to cut bis way 
through Ouli to Niani; and he had never 
been known to make an idle threat, He 
was expected near the end of April; but 1 
had received information, through a Serra- 
Ouli with whom I was very friendly, that 
he would be due in March. I despatehed 
overland messengers to Bathurst, and warn- 
ed those who had supplied me, of the dan- 
ger, and informed them how much tonnage 
I required to remove my produce, They 
answered that Bourbakah Sardho would 
uot molest the traders, even if he did come, 
and that they could not send me any vessels 
before the middle of-April, 1 immediately 
serit another messenger with a letter stating 
that, as 1 was on the spot, | considered my- 
self as the Lest judge in those matiers con- 


cerning which I had already written. That 
I knew very well Bourbakah would not mo- 
lest traders, that be would give strict orders 
to his people to respect them. But I also 
knew his Toucoulors better than any other 
white man in the river. I knew he could 
not be everywhere, and that parties would 
stray away from his main army and commit 
excesses, which, although not sanctioned 
by him, he would not repair. 

At an early hour, on the twenty-seventh 
of March, a messenger arrived at the facto- 
ry from the King of Ouli, to inform me that 
the army of Bondou had that preceding 
night crossed the frontier, and would prob~ 
ably attack Fodey Kounda, and to advise 
me to have my goods shipped at once, I 
had two vessels there, and as many laborers 
as could be advantageously employed load= 
ing them with produce; and I expected to 
have them filled that day. It would have 
taken twelve such vessels to take away all I 
had there; and I had, therefore, no means 
of saving the bulk of the property in my 
hands, The captain of one of these vessels, 
though black, was trustworthy; and | had 
never known him to lose his se)f-possession 
in cases of emergency. 1 wished to be 
where I could get news of Bourbakah’s 
movements at the earliest possivie moment, 
aud still be where 1 would be able to reach 
my factory before any party of Toucoulors 
who might decide to come to Yabu-Tenda, 
I, therefore, left the captain in charge of 
my premises, with instructions to load the 
vessels as quickly as possivie, and, in all 
things, act according to his best judgment 
for the interests of all concerned. I then 
mounted, and rede to Passamance, a Serra- 
Onli town about five miles distant, where 
messengers arrived continually, with ac 
counts of the movements of the Bondou 
army. 

Fodey-Kounda, a strong, stockaded Julab 
town, capitulated at once. Many prisoners 
were secured, and much booty taken, Ma 
gau-Kounda was not molested. Kosai was 
attacked, but the Toucoulors retired after 
only one atiempt to enter the stockade, 
Bourbakah was now, in the evening, ad- 
vancing upon Kanopy, the wealthiest and 
the strongest town in Ouli, which he in- 
tended to attack the next morning. We re- 
ceived no more news that day at Passa- 
mance, and sentinels were posted all around 
the town, at nightfall, to guard against sur- 
prise. [ passed an uneasy night, on @ 
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bantang, during which conflicting reports 
were continually received; and early in the 
morning we heard, in the direction of Kan- 
opy, the rumbling of musketry. The at- 
tack had commenced, and definite reports 
began to reach us. Kanopy was taken; 
Bourbakah remained to secure his booty 
and prisoners, and sent a portion of his 
men to attack Soutouceu and Baga-Koun- 
da. 

I returned to Yabu-Tenda, found my two 
vessels well filled, and everything safe, and 
in order. I armed my laborers, and gave 
them ammunition. I felt certain that they 
would fight, if necessary. But I thought, 
at the time, that there was some chance of 
my being unmolested. Bourbakah had, al- 
ready, all the booty he could take care of, 
which I considered would occupy his peo- 
ple sufficiently to make it very improbable 
that any would come to pay mea visit. In 
the evening all was commotion; the sur- 
rounding families all hurried to my prem- 
ises, and begged to be allowed to remain 
there. I consented, on condition that they 
would help to protect my goods if necessa- 
ry. They all promised todo so, I accord- 


ingly armed them as well as I could, and 


separated the women and children from the 
men, placing them in an inclosure that I 
had outside, between the factory and the 
bank of the river, Before midnight, every- 
thing was ready for making a vigorous re- 
sistance to any attack we might have to 
sustain. 

I had two thousand men, in and around 
my premises, all armed, and supplied with 
sufficient ammunition for a whole day’s 
fighting; and they all declared they would 
not, on any account, retreat, unless ordered 
to do so. I was confident of saving my 
goods and produce. The morning seemed 
long. I longed for the day to break, as I 
paced back and forth on my back piazza, 
from which I could overlook the country 
for four miles toward Passamance, which I 
had paid the head men of the nearest vil- 
lage to have cleared of trees. At length day 
did break, and, with the aid of my field 
glass, I discovered a party of natives, some 
mounted, some on foot; and, as they all 
had turbans, the ends of which waved in 
the breeze, I concluded they were Toucoul- 
ors, and that the critical moment had ar- 
rived. I said nothing, however, so as not 
to excite my people. I simply gave orders 
for all the vest mento be massed in front 
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of the magazine, which was done; every 
one seemed determined to make a most vig. 
orous resistance, and I felt confident of be. 
ing able to protect the property in my 
charge against any force that was likely w 
make its appearance under any circum. 
stances, 

I left the piazza, and ordered my horse to 
be saddled. He had been under fire more 
than once; and I could depend on him both 
for docility and speed. I equipped myself 
in riding-breeches and top-boots, buckled 
on my sword, and put my revolvers in the 
hostiers, and mounted. I had scarcely done 
80, when men and some women were seen 
by the laborers rushing toward the factory, 
I rode out, followed by the laborers, to meet 
them. They came up to us screaming, and 
so frightened as to be unable to speak cohe- 
rently. I tried to have them secured and 
placed out of the way by my laborers and 
sailors, so as to prevent them from causing 
a panic among the people I had with me; 
but, before that could be done, every man 
on the premises was aware of their pres- 
enc3, and exagerated reports flew from one 
to the other, of a large force that was ad- 
vancing to attack us. In a moment all was 
confusion; and, finally, there was a general 
stampede for the bank of the river, which I 
tried in vain, by promises and threats, to 
check, I galloped to the bank, to prevent 
them from leaving it; but already the ves- 
seis were filled so as to be able to take no 
others, and the rest were plunging into the 
river, regardless of the consequences of 
such rashness, It was not more than & 
minute before the river, which is narrow 
here, was covered with crocodiles feasting 
upon the frightened negroes, The women 
jumped in, with children in their arms, ou- 
ly to be seized by the ravenous monsters, 
and very few reached the other side of the 
river. 

I rode back to the factory, and was there 
alone, completely deserted by my people, 
watching from my horse the Toucoulors, 
who were now galloping toward me, brand- 
ishing their cutiasses, and yelling like de- 
mons. There were not more than five hun- 
dred of them, all told. How easily the two 
thousand I had in and about my premises 
just before could have driven them back. 
They stopped as soon as they perceived me; 
and I heard the words, ‘‘fato koey, fato 
koey!”? —a white man, a white man! —re- 
peated by many in succession, They sur 
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rounded me; and, as I drew one of my re- 
yolvers, he who seemed to be their chief 


quietly told me to put it back, as 1 would 


not need it. 

] did so, and asked him, in Mandingo, 
what he proposed to do, 

“First,’”’ said he, “ to take all we can car- 
ry away; then, to burn the rest, We mean 
tostarve these accursed Cafres, We have 
either taken or burned all their corn; and 
we don’t wish them to have that heap of 
pats to feed on.”’ 

He was disposed, I thought, to parley; I 
certainly was, and, accordingly, represented 
to him how foolish such a proceeding would 
be. If he burned my produce it would do 
him no gooc, and me, who was a friend of 
Bourbakah, much harm, I offered to pay 
ten thousand dollars, in bilis payable at St. 
Louis, or in goods which I would deliver to 
Bourbakah at any place he would be pleased 
to designate, 

He replied to this, that, as far as he 
was concerned, he preferred to settle the af- 
fair that way; but he would have to consult 
the other head men, He did so; and I, at 
first, thought that they would accede to my 
proposition, But they gradually became 
excited; and finally rushed to the ground- 
nut store, which they surrounded, They 
quickly fired the nuts, and, in the mean 
time, some had broken open the main store, 
and were taking out the goods, 

They finally rushed to the magazine, and 
endeavored to break into that; but it resist- 
ed their combined efforts. They at once 
commenced to dig a ditch around it, which, 
when finished, they filled with inflammable 
materials, such as dried grass and twigs, 
It was in vain that I told them it was near- 
ly full of gunpowder. They would not 
heed me, but persisted in thinking that I 
was deceiving them to save the best of my 
goods, which, they said, I had put in there. 
I went to open the magazine, to show them 
that it really did contain gunpowder; but 
they rudely pushed me aside. 
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“Take your choice, then,’’ said I, “and 
blow up every one of you!” 

The ground-nuts were now burning 
briskly, as all oleaginous nuts will; the 
main store was in a blaze; and the fire 
around the magazine would soon crack its — 
walls. I considered it prudent to gu to the 
river’s bank, and board one of my vessels, 
I did so; and, after | had been there about 
ten minutes, the gunpowder exploded, with 
a deafening report that shook the vessel, 
and filled the air with debris and mangied 
bodies, I returned on shore about an hour 
afterward, and went as near the side of the 
magazine as [ dared. ButI found no ves- 
tige of the Toucoulors, save a well-singed 
head, anda foot. [afterward learned that 
none of them escaped. 

I despatched one of my vessels, with an 
account of what had happened, to Bathurst, 
Before I left, 1 received messages froin all 
my sub-traders, save two, that they had 
lost everything. Most of them were well 
supplied, and had considerable produce on 
hand, which I had been unable to take 
away. I remained behind with the other 
vessel, to visit my sub-traders, and ascer- 
tain the amount of the loss I had sustained; 
and, when I got under way to leave Yabu- 
Tenda for Koosoon-Tenda, my nuts were 
burning as briskly as ever, and were likely 
to do so for another week. The beads that 
1 had had in the main store were al} melted, 
and, in cooling, formed large, irregular 
masses of glass, such as 1 had never seen, 
The house I lived in was untouched by the 
fire, but had been shattered to pieces by the 
explosion of the magazine. , 

At Koosoon-Tenda, Kaunubilly, Syme 
Tenda, Prai-Tenda and Fatta-Trogda, 
found nothing but the charred yying of 
stores, and burning ground-puts, Nothing 
was left for me after reaching the latter place, 
but to proceed to Bathurst to, settle my ac- 
counts, which resulted in showing a bal- 
ance against me of twenty-two thousand 
dollars, which I did not have a cent to pay, 
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MY MOTHER’S HUSBAND. 


BY CHRISTIAN STANLEY. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Was this Miss Beaufort herself, or was I 
dreaming still? Let me try to recall the 
scene exactly as it passed before me. 

I am in her own exquisite little boudoir, 
with its soft rose-tints, its art-treasures, its 
subtle-pervading perfumes, — not the fresh 
sweetness of mignonette or violet, but Ori- 
ental essences, those perfumes that lull the 
senses into a delicious rest. It is neither 
light nor dark; outside, the flower-strewed 
lawn seems to melt into a shadowy back- 
ground; far away in the west lingers a faint 
blush of color; above, the sky is tender, 
dim, transparent; a young moon, faintly 
tinged with crimson, hangs in the skirt of 
acloud; here and there a star, like some 
fire-tipped arrow, trembles into sight; and, 
meanwhile, the sounds of the still evening 
—the hum of myriad insects, the light 
wind’s rustling, the waves’ indistinct mur- 
mur — pour in through the open window. 

She is half sitting, half reclining on a 
sofa near the window; a loose robe of dead 
_ white fastened at the waist with a jeweled 
belt hangs round her in exquisite folds; 
diamonds flash from her hair; save for the 
gold setting of her gems, her yellow hair, 
and her diamonds’ thousand-fold gleaming 


of divided rays, there is no color about ber; 
yet all this, strange as it is, strikes me lew 
than her attitude and expression. The a 
titude is instinct with sorrowful languor; 
the expression is that seen in pictures of 
Goethe’s ** Marguerite,’’ child-like, but sad, 
with a weary look as of suffering or o 
something deeper even than suffering. 
These were the ideas that began to work 
in my brain, and in that moment’s pause,- 
for I dared not speak — there came into my 
feeling toward her a newelement. I had 
adored our young lady; as a bright, particv- 
lar star, moving in a sphere far away from 
mine, I had regarded her. This sadness 
and dejection brought her near to me, | 


dared to pity, and 1 knew all at once that! 
loved. 


A bew. ering moment! If before I hai 
been still, now I was dumb, mute, power 
less, 

It seemed .ong, —for emotion plays sit 
gular tricks with time, — actually, I suppor, 
I had barely stood for more than two 
three seconds within the room, when Mis 
Beaufort turned round. 


. “TI thought Juan would bring you 
Come here and sit down.” 


I obeyed, awkwardly, as I imagine. 


Eee 
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To my amazement, she held out both her 
hands, and burst into tears, 

“Can you ever forgive me?” she cried 
out. 

“ Forgive you, Miss Beaufort!’’ 

“I felt I was wrong at the time,” she 
wenton. ‘*I should have left you togeth- 
er, She would have forgotten that mad, 
girlish love which long ago I saw coming 
on, and, for her sake as well as yours, tried 
to destroy; she would have returned the 
old, ch.ldish feeling, and you, my poor 
Archie, would bave had your heart’s desire. 
Oh, it was prettier than an idyl, and I 
spoiled it,— I who love you both so much,” 

Tears rained from her eyes: she might 
have been a little child conscience-stricken 
for some trivial fault. 

Timidly, but with deep reverence, I raised 
her hand and pressed it to my lips. I 
would tell her that which no words could 
convey, — namely, that I and all I possessed 
were at her service, 

So she understood me, for she smiled 
through her tears, 

“Thank you, Archie,’? she said softly: 
“that shows that you are ready to forgive; 
but wait; my confession is not nearly 
over.” 


It was at this point, I think, that my re- 
bellious tongue broke loose. To the fever 
of my blood all old feelings were as straw. 
What were confessions to me, even though 
they had to do with my sister and playmate, 
when this wild tale of love and passion 
were waiting for utterance? 

And I spoke, The words of that out- 
pouring I will not attempt to transcribe. It 
was boyish, of course, and exaggerated; 
fuil of superlatives and needless repetitions, 
wanting, beyond a doubt, both in grammar 
and style. But what of all that, since I 
made my meaning clear? 

My rhapsody must have uccupied some 
little time, for I remember, as a distinct 
thread in the complex of thought, wonder 
at my own fluency. 

But at last I paused, breathless, exhaust- 
ed, with my head on my hands, and a sul- 
len feeling at my heart. I was expecting — 
for, as I told myself, she would certainly 
consider me beneath her indignation—a 
ringing laugh of mockery. 

No such thing. She*put her hand on my 
shoulder kindly, tenderly even. 

“This is very strange,” she said. I held 
my breath as she went on to tell me bow, 


long ago, when I was only a boy, she had 
thought of me, cared for me, planned for 
my future, in what way I might know 
day, not yet. 

** Tell me,’”’ she said, ‘‘do you remember 
my visit to your school? ”’ 

I bent my head, for I could not speak. 

Laughing with a child’s candor, she went 
on. ‘It was amusing, was it not, Archie? 
But I must be serious, That was a serious 
step, — how serious I cannot tell you yet.”” 

It struck me now that while Miss Beau- 
fort was speaking her eyes were constantly 
turned toward the French window that 
opened on to the lawn; moreover, there was 
a listening look in her face, as if she were 
expecting something. My nerves being in 
a state of unwonted excitement, this dié- 
turbed me, and when she paused abruptly 
in the midst of this last sentence I hazarded 
an inquiry. _ 

,' Do you expect any one this evening?” 

I asked, 


she answered; “that is’? — 

“There is some one outside, eavesdrop- 
ping!”’ I cried out, jumping from my seat 
heard”? — 

**You heard nothing,’ she answered; 


‘you are over-excited: we are both over- 
excited. Sit down again. If you go out 
you will ruin everything.’* 

** Ruin — everything! ”’ 

“ There!’ she said, smiling, “‘ you see 
what nonsense you make me talk by start- 
ing mein that way. Let us return to my 
day at your school, Archie; you must know 
that visit was the first step in the magnifi- 
cent career of self-discipline. I had taken 
a foolish fancy, so had my poor little Clem- 
entina. IL wished to banish both our 
fancies.” 

“So you sent for me?” Little wonder 
that Tiny and the old days, together with 


that mysterious rustling outside, were ut- 
terly forgotten, for this was her answer: — 

“* Yes, I sent for you, hoping — but did I 
really hope? Archie, help me to under- 
stand myself.’ 

will,” 1 said, you will listen to 
me patiently for one little half-bour.”’ 

“Of rhapsodies? No; it was a rash sug- 
gestion. Your eyes are more eloquent than 
your tongue, my poor boy.”’ 

“ Are they?” Iknelt down before her. 
“Then let them speak to you forever.’’ 

She held the hair from my forehead, and 
looked at me silently. What eyes she had! 
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—gay, sparkling; sad, weary; interested, 
perplexed; bright with childish frivolity, 
deep with woman’s feeling, —never twice 
the same! Meeting them, I felt as if rest 
had gone from me forever. Mr, Clinton’s 
words came back to me: ‘* Queen-meteor!” 
Audacious that I was to think I might 
chain the lightning! 

As I thought, there was a knock at the 
door of the room. 

** Wait here, Archie,” she said; ‘‘ remem- 
ber you are not to go outside; you are not 
to stir.” 

More mystery; but I was scarcely sur- 
prised. I was walking in a world of won- 
ders, 

She was away for about five minutes. 
When she came back there was a new grav- 
ity in her face. 

Something has happened,’’ I said. 

She answered, “‘ Nothing very new. I 
am a little disappointed, that is all. Yes, 
you shall know, but not now, not yet. See, 
the stars are beginning to shine.”’ 

I looked out, There were the shining 
worlds set in the midst of the black im- 
measurable, 

Miss Beaufort smiled. ‘* Your head is 
full of pretty fancies, | know,’’ she said. 
“ You must weave them on your way home, 
for I am wanted now.”’ 

* But when shall I see you again?” 

* Tomorrow, I hope, and then we must 
make an effort to talk sense, if not busi- 
ness,” 


CHAPTER XX. 


It was a strange fact, and the lover of 
either sex will probably accuse me of exag- 
geration, if not worse, but as I walked home 
that night, though restless and excited, ] was 
not really happy, 

Eyes —they were not those wonderful 
cnangeful orbs into which but a moment 
since I had been permitted to gaze — looked 
with dumb pleading into mine; dissatisfac- 
tion with myself, and some hidden con- 
scivusness of « wrong committed against 
the lovely and the helpless, worked, a suilen 
under-current, beneath what should have 
been my fever of joy. 

I found out what it meant presently, and 
the discovery increased my gloom. 

I had gone to the Manor House that night 
to find out about the friend and sister to 
whom I was bound by so many tender ties. 
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And what had I heard of her? Nothing, ~ 
that is to say, nothing deffinite. There had 
been a hint of mystery. Hastily I repassed 
the late conversation in my mind. Miss 
Beaufort had alluded to Tiny’s love, her 
foolish love, her mad love. I knew what 
that was, 

She had spoken of something happening, 
which she would have prevented if she 
could, And I, at this very point, had been 
insane enough to break in with those irre. 
pressible words; I had forgotten my poor 
little Tiny. 

My heart swelled as I thought of this, 
But for the lateness of the hour, and the 
manifest impossibility of taking any decid- 
ed step until the following day, I should 
have rushed back to the Manor House a 
once, As it was, I compelled myself to be 
patient, and wenton slowly. It was a love. 
ly night, as I have said, but the wonder 
with which 1 looked out on it was gone, [ 
could not get up one fine idea about the sea, 
which was ‘as restless as usual and as moon- 
lit, nor about the stars, which shone out no 
less brightly than they had done a few min- 
utes since, Self-dissatisfacticn bad put me 
out of harmony with nature. Was it not 
said long ago that ‘* The pure in heart shall 
see God”? The longer I live, the more 
deeply I feel that an eternal truth underlies 
those simple words, 

I lulled myself to rest by the ordinary 
excuses, To think of any matter but one 
during such a crisis as that through which 
I had just passed, would not have been “in 
human nature;’’ moreover, was I not 
troubling myself in vain? Tiny was in 
her hands. Oh that delicious lover's em- 
phasi«! It almost brought back my self- 
complacency,— almost, not quite. Tiny 
was my last thought that night, and her sad 
eyes haunted me in my dreams. 

Night is always a melancholy season. 
When L opened my eyes the next morning 
on a world made bright by my secret joy, | 
was ready to laugh at my unwholsome fears, 
which, indeed, would soon be dissipated. 
Miss Beaufort had promised to see me. 
One word, one direct, question, and she 
would teil me everything 1 desired to know. 

But the day passed away, and not evel 
message cume. 

Night had ajready set in, 1 was sitting 
writing when there was a low knocking # 
our cottage door which made my heart beat. 
I jumped up. overturning the ink-bottle in 
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my rapidity, went out, and closed the door 
behind me. 

It was as [ had thought. Juan was at 
the gate. He put a letter into my hand, 
and I was for rushing back to the neighbor- 
hood of our candle, but he put bis hand on 
my sleeve to detain me, Rapidly he struck 
amatch and lit a small carriage-lamp in his 
hand. By its light I read the following: — 


“I could not come today, as I had in- 
vended; strange circumstances have hap- 
pened, of which I will tell you later, and 
wday { cross to Boulogne. Some relatives 
of mine are staying there. I want you, 
without saying a word to any one, to follow 
me: Away from England and English 
friends, we shall be able better to discuss 
the future. Put yourself at once and with- 
out reserve in Juan’s hand. He has his in- 
structions from me,”’ 


And that was all. I read it through 
twice. I turned the page, I turned it back 


ut ho again; nothing more. No word about 
(mine Tiny, Moreover, it was necessary to decide 
ut me 


at once upon my proceedings, for Juan 
showed an amount ot fierce impatience 
that, before this, I could not have credited 
him with. While I remained undecided he 
tore himself from my grasp, and rushed 
away from me down the street. Naturally 
Ifoliowed him. I could not let everything 
slip in this way. The boy was like a will- 
0’-the-wisp; on he went before me with his 
lantern, increasing his speed always as I 
increased mine, Two or three times I put 
out my hand to grasp him, and found that 


sem in some mysterious manner he had eluded 
y sel BH me, The chase became exciting at last. -I 
Tiny & forgot everything that lay behind me,— 
ver sad Tiny, the school, Mr. Josephs, my old life. 
Juan, with his lighted lamp, was my hap- 
easom pines; with all the fervor of soul and 
oruin® body I was trying to prevent it from escap- 
yoy, ] ing me. 
» fears, 
pated, 
e me. CHAPTER XXI. 
id she Juan’s ruse proved successful. His effort 
know. at escape stimulated me into decision, and 
eve @ when, after the violent pursuit, 1 stopped 
recover my breath, I found that we were 
sitting @ faron our way to a neighvoring port. He 
cing @ J made me understand that we were bound 
t beat @ thither,” I followed his guidance, and pres- 
ttle in HH entiy new experiences greeted me. 
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I do not think I was surprised (I believe 
the sight of a palpable ladder between earth 
and heaven would have scarcely surprised 
me that night) when I found myself by 
Juan’s side in a little open boat, which was 
putting out in the direction of a mysterious. 
looking winged thing, at a short’ distance 
from the shore; nor when I was hauled in 
by persons who, like Juan, spoke a language 
incomprehensible to me, was [ much aston- 
ished, I asked no questions,—where would 
have been the use, seeing they could not 
auswer me?— but trusted to my independ- 
ent powers of observation, And soon the 
mystery was solved; I was on board our 
young lady’s yacht. Juan urged me, by 
gestures, to go down below; but here I re- 
sisted. I wanted to be rid of him for a 
time. He left me, and I remained alone on: 
the polished deck. 

IT had wished to be alone; but at first I 
could not think; fancy and thought were 
beguiled by the newness of my position, 
With un-English sounds the anchor had 
been weighed; we had begun to move, then 
to rush, then to fly through the dark 
waters; there was nothing to be seen but 
sea and sky, and the line of shore, that 
seemed already in its vagueness like another 
world; nothing to be heard but the sob and 
gurgle of waves that parted and met be- 
neath us, and the hissing of the wind 
through our cordage. I held my breath, 
Was I my very self? But night deepened; 
I became accustomed to my novel surround- 
ings; they faded from the foreground of 
thought, and my mind, partially paralyzed 
by the events of these last days, once more 
took up her task, 

I was no boy now; I wasaman. [ must 
look forward, reserve my judgments, de- 
cide for myself. Should I allow each mo- 
ment as it came to bring its own decision, I 
would soon be no man, vut a thing, the 
game of circumstance. 

I did what I could. I called up Juan, 
The poor child was so sound asleep that I 
had to drag him out of his berth before I 
could make him hear. I told him that [ 
wanted the yacht stopped; I pointed to the 
boat; I indicated that it was my wish to be 
set on shore at once. He sat on the cabin- 
floor, angelicaliy patient, I must say, and 
looked up at me with large, dreamy eyes, 
that were apparently quite unconscious of 
my meaning. I was obliged, in common 
humanity, to allow him to sleep again. 
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And next I went over the little vessel. 
There .was possibly an English sailor on 
board. It was a fruitiess search. The sail- 
ors looked surprised at my restlessness, I 
believe they thought I was frightened. 
They made gestures of re-assurance, and 
gestures of deprecation, shrugged their 
shoulders, threw out their hands, jabbered 
volubly, but made no attempt to let down 
the boat. 

I was presently compelled to give up my 
efforts in despair; and there followed for 
me such a day and night as I have never 
since experienced. 

If any one wants to know how self-dissat- 
isfaction can sting, let me recommend a 
solitary sea-voyage, with, for all the com- 
pany, some distracting thought of a duty 
neglected or an unkindness done, 

One thing at least was certain; suffering 
had stamped my sin of omission on my 
brain. There was no danger now that, in 
any fool’s Paradise of my own, I would for- 
get what was due from me to my little 
friend and playmate. 

Slowly, meanwhile, the time passed, 
Barly on the second morning after we had 
started, when sky and sea were still rosy 
with the sunrise, we floated on high tide 
into Boulogne harbor, and landed. 

_I did as I had been told, —indeed, there 
was no alternative; for 1, the village-boy. 
was helpless as a child in this strange place. 
1 followed Juan’s guidance, 

He was quite at home, and, to judge from 
his manner, exceedingly proud of his 
achievement. 

He motioned me into a carriage; we were 
driven rapidly round the basin, and put 
down before a large hotel facing the sea, 

Early as it was, 1 had been expected. 
Our young lady was sitting at the window 
of the room into which I was shown, She 
rose, and held out ber hand, smiliug. 

“Thank you for coming, Archie,” she 
said. was watching for the ‘ Fire- 
brand,’ and saw her lie off last night. I 
knew they would bring her into the harbor 
on the early tide, and as 1 thought my mes- 
sage might have alarmed you ’’— 

**It is very kind of you,” I said in a 
choked voice, “‘ but I was not alarmed. I 
would go all over the world after you, 
only 


* — she smiled sweetly wher 
lies the exception, Archie? ”’ 

** Miss Beaufort,” | cried out suddenly, 
“whereis Tiny?” 

She drew herself back; her brow con. 
tracted ever so slightly. I am sure my sud- 
den question surprised her, 

**Why do you ask me?” she said to me 
gravely. 

“Forgive me,’’ I answered; “ but, oh! 
must speak. This thing has been in my 
heart for these two days. I could not get 
rid of it. Iam to blame, I know,” I eager. 
ly explained, for she looked annoyed, “[ 
should have asked you this before,”’ 

‘Throw your mind back,’’ she said, after 
a pause of a few moments, ‘ There are 
two incidents I wish to recall to your mem- 
ory. Do you remember that during Mr, 
Clinton’s first visit to the Manor House he 
took your portrait?”’ 

* Yes; I remember it very well.” 

“It was good; remarkably like you, So 
far, well. Do you remember, now, a cer 
tain week when my house emptied very 
rapidly?” 

Yes, I remembered; but I could not an- 
swer, so tumultuous was the crowd of fan- 
cies that this memory brought me. 

see,”’ she said, with a half-smile, half- 
sigh, ‘‘that you have not forgotten; but 
now I must really beg for an answer, 
Archie. Was any reason given in the vil- 
lage for this sudden change? ”’ 

“ A great many guesses were made.” 

** But the reason, the most popular rea- 
son? Come, you need not mind telling 
me,’”’ 

**It was so foolish,” I answered, forcing 
myself to laugh; *‘they said a ghost that 
used to be seen about the house had ap 
peared again.” 

“A ghost; ah! so. Now, Archie, keep 
your imagination at work, please, We have 
picked up two ideas, — an idea of a picture, 
and the idea of a ghost. We have to bring 
these together and connect them with your 
appearance this morring.”’ 

This was very bewildering, but I said 
nothing. 

She then turned her head away, and in & 
voice whose quietness seemed to rebuke me, 
gave the following story: — 
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A Party in a@ Garret: 


A PARTY IN A GARRET. 
BY MISS ELLIS CLARE, 


It was the last week in April, and every- 
body was planning May parties, Many a 
plossom on mossy knolls in the woods lay 
with wide-open eyes, wondering why no- 
body came to claim it! But with the day 
of May Day came also disappointment and 
yexation to many happy little hearts, for 
such a perfect downpour of rain as there 
was, and no faintest sign of the clouds 
lifting. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Marion Day. * What 
shall we do? Was there ever anything so 
provoking?” 

“I’m sorry for you,’ her mother an- 
swered. ‘* Of course there can be no going 
into the woods, but I have been thinking 
you might have a few friends here. Tom 
shall harness the ponies and go for them, 
and you shall have the garret all to your- 
selves, and picnic there.” 

Marion pressed back the rising tears at 
these words, for the garret was a most de- 
lightful place, especially in a rainy day, 
when the drops made such a merry patter- 
ingon the roof. It had four large windows, 
so there were no darksome corners in it, 
and the children could make just as much 
noise as they pleased, disturbing no one, 
You may think that a May party in a gar- 
ret must be one of the most forlorn things 
in the world, but that proves that you have 
never tried it! Moreover, the garret at 
Mrs, Day’s was full of delightful old things 
stowed away in trunks,— ancient bonnets 
aud cocked hats, satin slippers with high 
heels and pointed toes, gay-colored dresses, 
and all sorts of faded splendor of nearly a 
century ago, Such pretty masquerades as 
Marion and her friends had held often and 


often, up there under the eaves, with no 
one to see them but the doves that sat on 
the window-sills outside, pluming them- 
selves and cooing in the sunshine! 

Marion was called by many of her friends 
“May,” so you see in summer or winter 
there was always a May Day in that house. 

Tom went off in the double-seated pony- 
wagon, and brought back half-a-dozen of 
the merriest children that ever frolicked to- 
gether in sun or shade. 

First there was Mabel Flowers, who was 
also nicknamed May, and there was pretty 
little May Meadows and May Banks; then 
there was Rose Mason, Violet Farley and 
Daisy Fletcher. Wasn’t it a real floral par- 
ty? But the funny part of it was, no one 
thought about their names till they were 
eating their picnic-dinner. This was set 
out on the top of an old tea-chest covered 
with a cr@nson and white table-cloth, and 
suddenly Marion exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, if this 
isn’t the queerest thing that ever was! 
We’ ve got flowersenough, See, here’s May 
Flowers, a Rose, a Daisy and a Violet, and 
I’m May Day!” 

I would like to tell you everything they 
did to amuse themselves at that party, but 
it would make my story too long, and be- 
side you can easily imagine what a fine 
time seven little girls might have, if given 
the freedom of a garret, with seven dolls, 
seven picnic baskets full of goodies, and a 
china tea-set. 

If you can not, then I advise you to try it 
for yourselves, and I think you will agree 
with them that “‘a garret is almost as nice 
as the woods, and sometimes a good deal 
nicer!” 
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Send al] communications for this Depart- 
meat to EpwIN R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Ozjord County, MAINE. 


Answers to September Puzzles. 
81—Ares and Apis. 
32— T 


IRA 
TRICE 
ACE 


E 
84—Congeries. 
86—A-muse. 87—R-etch. 
89—H-itch. 
4i— 
OR 
RA 
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EN 
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“a. 44— 45—Tram-p. 
46—Whine. 47—Raven. 


48.—Charade. 
My first how apt we are to do 
hen longing for our dinner! 
I’ve done it oft, and so have you, 
The loser and the winner. 
My second — yes, I saw a cur 
Run off with it this morning; 
First, and break my whole; now, sir, 
Tell without further warning. 
TOWHEAD. 


Anagrams. 
49.—Ripe cotton. 52.—Try to ruin cod. 
60.—Ten imp-movers. 53.—Tired cure. 
§1.—Built dairy. 54.—Mad artist. 
DEANE. 


55.—Half Square. 
A lover; acity in Alabama; fat; to arise; 
a drink; the beginning of delight; a letter 
from Boston. Reta Cusr. 


56.—Diamond. 
In play; an animal; an animal; a fish; 
polished; a town in Massachusetts; in al 
WILL 


57.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
In company, but not in band; 
In pacific, but not in meek; 
In yielding, but not in stand; 
In lengthen, but not in eke; 
In dignified, but not in grand; 
In crevice, but not in jeak; 


In falchion, but not in brand; 
In desolate, but not in bleak; 
In pleasant, but not in bland — 
ne of the Oceanis you must seek, 
Beau K. 


Decapitations. 
58.—Behead a shrub, and leave to fasten, 
59.—Part of a bottle, and leave to tumble, 
60.—Childish talk, and leave a child’s toy, 
61.—A maker of earthen vessels, and leave 

an animai. 
62.—To go before, and leave to go hack. 
63.—Mother-of-pear}, and leave a portion 
of land, c. 


64.—Cross Square. 
Across—A stigma; desires; an instru 
ment. 
Down—A broom of twigs; thorough; to 
adorn, F, 


65.—Diagonal Square. 
Truly; a fish; companies; a tree; to re 
gard; a kind of nut. 
The diagonals, from left to right, name 4 
flower. 


66.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of ten letters, is 
the name of a lake in Europe. 
The 1, 2, 8, is to gain; the 4, 5, 4, isa 
color; the 7, 8, 9, 10, is absolute. 
Rosi, 


Answers Next Month. 
TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month's 
puzzles, received before Oct. 10. we will 
send a nice book; and, for the largest and 
best batch of original puzzles, an iijustrated 


novelette, 
Solvers. 

Answers to the June puzzles have been 
received from Dore Chester. W. C. Swett, 
W. Hunt, Eulalie, Amy A. Beil, Cora Lynn, 
and Biue Eyes. 

Prize -Winners. 

Cora Lynn, Portsmouth, N. H, for the 
best list of answers; Mollie, Carkon, Neb., 
for the best batch of original puzzles. 

Phil A. Delphy has our thanks for contri- 
butions, RUTHVEN. 


L-earn. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Lire or His Royat 
THE Prince Consort. By Theodore Mar- 
tin. With portraits. Published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. This is the fifth 
yolume of a work that has created much in- 
terest in all parts of the world where Eng- 
lish influence exists or has existed; as it 
shows some of the inner workings of state- 
craft, and how diplomacy was carried on b 
the powers next to the throne. These vol- 
umes are really edited by Queen Victoria, 
who thinks that her husband was a great 
man. And he was in some respects, At 
least he was a prudent one, 

Tur Boston Directory, published by 
Sampson, Davenport & Co., 155 Franklin 
Street, is a publication that no business 
man can afford to be without. The num- 
ber for 1879 is issued, and is a book of mam- 


moth proportions, embracing all the names 

of Boston and the parts that have been an- 

nexed. It is accurate, and so useful that it 

S consulted oftener even than the family 
ble, 

New Music.—George D. Newhall & Co., 
Cincinnati, have published the following 
new music: ‘* Sweet Messenger of Love,” a 
revery, by Henry Lessing; *‘ Farewell, but 
not Forever,” song and chorus, by Will 8S. 
Hayes; The Dream of Love,’ a song, by 
G. Operti; ‘** Thou Dost Not Know,” a bal- 
lad, by J. Remington Fairlamb. 

MILTON, by Stopford A. Brooke, forming 
a volume of a series of classical writers, and 
Money, a tale, by Jules ‘Tardieu, price 25 
cents, one of Appletons’ New Handy-Vol- 
ume Series, and published by D. Appleton 
& Company. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. F.—We do not wish to use your lines; 
as they are not original, and have been pub- 


lished many times, 
E, R. B. — We hope that it will alwa ~ 
t 


convenient to pay what we owe. Sen 
check, as requested. 

M. A. L. B.— You must have sent the 
“ Mouse’? manuscript to some other house. 
We have not seen it. 

Texas, — Send the money, and we will 
send the Novelettes postpaid. You had bet- 
ter have a large assortment to begin with. 

C. E. C.—Why don’t you write out some 
of your adventures, and let us look at them? 
You must have enough material for a book. 

D. 8. — Much obliged for your kindness 
in advising us what to buy in the way of 
stocks; but we do not dare to risk our money 
on such phantoms, 

JENNY.—Your poem is too long for our 
columns, and the titie is longer than the 
poem. ** Lines to an Unwashed Infant” 
are not 80 sweet as you think, 

Peter B. — Your application for the loan 

ten doliars has been received and placed 
on file. It will be taken up in its order, and 
passed upon — into the waste-basket. 

J. H. M. — Certainly: you did just right, 
Always, in making your first call on a young 
lady, stay late. It shows how much you 
_ her, and how much you despise cus- 

8, 

DECLINED. —** Kiss me while the Sun 
Shines Bright”? (we do not like the hour of 
the day, —evening is the best time); * Let 
me Lay my Head upon your Breast” (wait 
until ld weather, and we think of it). 

H, 8.—The writer is now in Europe, and 
we will forward your letter to her address if 
you wish. She will remain there until next 


spring, unless called home on business con- 
i with the estate of her deceesed fa- 
er. 

HENRIETTA. — No, dear, no: you are mis- 
taken, There are no lady base-ball clubs in 
Boston, who play in public, and require the 
services of a long stop. If we hear of such 
an one, we will let you know, so that you 
can secure the situation. 

Mary F.—lIf he is honest, and is as good 
as you say, the best thing that you can do 
is to snap him up, and not wait for a better 
chance. He likes you, and you like him, 
He has a little money, you have a few hun- 
dred dollars, Take him at once. 

— The best person to ask is your 
mother. She can give you sounder advice 
than any one eise, Foilow her directions, 
and you will come out al) right. Remem- 
ber that a mother is a girl's best friend, ex- 
cept in a few casce, when she is the worst. 

CHAPMAN. — We can’t recommend any 
particular French text-books for you to 
study. The best way to learn French is to 
study with a teacher who is competent to 
give you full instruction, and is as well ac- 
quainted with the English language as he is 
with the French, 

FRIEND.—The December number of 
BALLOU’S MAGAZINE will appear in new 
type, and be improved in many respects, 
thus making it better than ever. We count 
on you to increase its usefulness, and ex- 
tend its cireulation. We don’t think that 
our friends will fail us in sending in new 
subscrivers; aud all the old ones, we hope, 
will come along as a matter of course. They 
have been good and faithfui patrons for 
many years, and we appreciate them too 
much to part company. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


To Poise Stoves. — Use one gill of 
alum water to two teaspoonfuls of British 
luster. Let the stove be cold when applied. 


MusTARD PLASTER. — In making a mus- 
tare plaster no water whatever should be 
used, but the mustard mixed with the white 
of an egg; the result will be a plaster which 
will draw perfectly, but will not produce a 
blister even upon the skin of an infant, no 
matter how long it is allowed to remain up- 
on the part. 


Couey Trocues. — One ounce of Span- 
ish licorice, two ounces of refined sugar, 
two drams of fincly powdered gum arabic, 
and extract of opium one scruple. Beat 
the whole together, with mucilage of gum 
tragacanth,’ make into small troches, to be 
dissoived in the mouth when the cough is 
troublesome. 


Mota PowpER.—Get two or three 
pounds of powdered borax; if necessary, 
untack the carpets around the edges; sprin- 
kle plenty of borax all around the outer 
edges of the carpet, and with a feather or 
brush try to push as much as possible un- 
der the edges, and let the borax remain. It 
will not injure the carpet. 


Common Tomato Saucer. —Cut up 
some ripe or preserved tomatoes in halves, 
place them in a stew-pot, with a few strips 
of lean bam, sume sliced onions, thyme, 
laurel-leaves, and a little beef liquor, and 
stew them half an hour over a slow fire; 
then add two or three spoonfuls of beef liq- 
uor, and boil, Afterward bm through a 
sieve, add a little butter, and serve up. 


Lemon CHEESECAKES. — Two lemons, 
one pound of loaf sugar, six eggs, leavir 
out two whites, two finger-biscuits wen 
into a quarter of a pound of butter; grate 
the lemons and strain the juice. Put ali to- 
gether into a pan over a siow fire, and stir 
gently until the mixture looks like honey; 
then put it into jars, cover, and keepin a 
cool place; it will be good for more than 
twelve months. 


CHEESE PASTRY. — Take two ounces of 
as cheese, two ounces cach of flour and 

tter, a few drops of lemon juice, the yelk 
of an egg, a little pepper and salt, and a 
small quantity of cayenne pepper. Put the 
flour, cheese, avd butter in a bowl. and mix 
together slightly with the fingers, then drop 
into the centre the yelk of the egg, sprink- 
ling over the pepper and salt, a grain of cay- 
enne pepper, and squeeze on a few drops of 
pen juice; mix very lightly together with 
a fork or knife, and knead. well, to work in 


- 


all the dry flour and cheese; flour the board 
well, and roll out as thin as possibie; witha 
small round ¢utter cut some biscuit from 
the pastry, kneading together and cutti 
until all the dough is used; put the biscuit 
on a perfectly dry baking-pan, without flour 
or grease, and bake in a quick oven for five 
minutes, The dish will keep for any time, 
but should be heated over before served. 


Borne Porators. — When potatoes 
are quite young put them in boiling water 
and boil for five minutes; then pour off all 
the water, put on the lid closely, and place 
the saucepan at a slow heat until the pota- 
toes are cooked through, the steam finish- 
ing the cooking. When old, put them in 
rari of cold water; when it boils put ina 
ittle salt, and let the water boil until the 
potatoes are half ready; pour off all the wa- 
ter, put on the lid clusely, and keep them 
by the side of the fire until teader enough 
to run a fork through them; then put them 
on the fire for a few minutes to dry. 


DreEssEep Fisu. — Take a pound of cold 
cooked fish of any kind, two ounces of but- 
ter, an ounce of flour, half a pint of milk, a 
little grated nutmeg, a little pepper and 
salt, and an ounce of grated cheese, First 
melt the butter in asmall saucepan, add the 
flour, and mix in very slowly half a pint of 
miik; stir until it boils; take from the fire, 
and add the pepper, salt, and nutmeg; re- 
move from the fish the skin and bone, cut 
in rough pieees, put it on a flat dish, and 
pour over it the sauce, sprinkling over all 
the grated cheese. Brown quickly in an 
oven. 


Puppine. — Take half-a-quart 
can of peaches, three ounces of bread or 
cake crumbs, a gill of milk, two eggs, an 
ounce and a haif of sugar, and a teaspoon- 
full of fresh lemon juice. First put the 
crumbs through a sieve; put on a flat dish 
a layer of the peaches, and sprinkle over 
half of the crumbs; put over tnis another 
layer of peaches, and sprinkie over the 
the remainder of the crumbs; put the milk 
in a small saucepan, and allow it to come to 
the boiling point; put in a small bowl the 
yelk of twoeggs and half an ounce of sugar; 
mix and pour into the boiling milk, adding 
the lemon juice; then pour the mixture 
over the crumbs and peaches, and place we 
pudding in an oven for ten minutes; xdd to 
the whites of the eggs a small pinch of salt, 
and whip to a very stiff froth; add the re- 
mainder of the sugar, mixing well; put the 
whites of the eggs and sugar very roughly 
over the top, and place the pudding in the 
oven for a moment to firm the eggs. 
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OURIOUS MATTERS. 


or WATER PowER. — Twen- 
ty-five-horse power is equal to twenty-five 
times thirty-three thousand pounds of wa- 
ter, falling one foot in one minute; thati 
eight hundred and twent-five thousan 
unds. or nearly one hundred thousand 
gailons falling one foot, or ten thousand 
gallons falling ten feet in one minute. If 
you find that a water power discharges ev- 
ery minute ten thousand gallons of water 
from a height of ten feet, you have twenty- 
five-horse power; however, you must re- 
member that, practically, you cannot real- 
ize all this power, but come only more or 
jess near to it, in proportion to the kind of 
water-wheel you use. With old-fashioned 
wheels you wil] only realize about fifty per 
cent; with improved turbines, from eighty- 
five to ninety per cent; so, in order to ob- 
tain fully twenty-five-horse power with an 
old-fushioned water-wheel, it takes twenty 
thousand gallons falling ten feet per min- 
ute; for a turbine wheel, some twelve thou- 
sand gallons per minute willdo. The cal- 
culation of the required velocity of the cur- 
rent of water Jeads to much uncertainty; 
however, for a rough estimate, you may go 
on the principle of applying the velocity ac- 
quired by water freely falling through a 
perpendicular height of ten soe which 
makes it twenty feet per second. If eight~ 
een thousand gallons per minute, or three 
hundred gallons per second, run with this 
velocity. it ought to give twenty-five-horse 
wer, This, however, is an excessive ve- 
jocity of avout fifty miles per hour, which 
we may reduee by increasing the amount of 
water in proportion, and say fifteen hun- 
dred gallons per second, running witb a ve- 
locity of tour feet per second. 


Tue Cotorapo Drsrrt. — The Colo- 
rado Desert may be properly termed the Sa- 
raha of the Pacifie coast. Upon a clear, 
full moonlight night, the traveler may form 
some idea of the sterility and loneliness of 
this Pacific Sahara, You are in the midst 
of an ocean of fine, white sand; not an ele- 
vation, hardly, nor a decline of the feeblest 
nature, presents itself, The mesquite, the 
mescal and the cacti have entirely disap- 
peared, and not a bush nora blade of grass 
remains; no living thing, not even a bird or 
an insect, is to be seen. A death-like still- 
ess seems to pervade the scene, and awful 
unbroken quiet prevails, In this particular 
locality, it is said, rain never descends; no 
dew ever falis; no delicious exbalations of 
the evening ever touch the fevered face of 
nature, which diurmaily quivers under the 
scorching rays of the fiery monarets of light. 
Itis true that a passing cloud, over-freight- 
ed with moisture, sometimes bursts, or is 


dashed by a driving wind against some dis. 


tant mountain-top, and is made to disch 

its voluminous contents with distinctive 
force all over the desert; but the blazing 
orb quickly transforms such visitations into 
the merest evidences of perspiration, and 
the whole surface soon after assumes its 
natural state of incandescencé. 


Maxine ETHEREAL OILS, — Consider- 
ing the enormous amount of lemon and 
orange peel wasted, we think it would be 
worth while to utilize the valuable oils con- 
tained in them, The process is very sim- 

le — the same as for all substances contain- 
ng flavors, even rose leaves. If you can- 
not collect enough fresh material at one 
time to begin operations, salt the peels in 
barrels, as you would pork, because if you 
let them drv out you lose most of the vola- 
tile oil, in which especialiy the skins of 
fresh lemons and oranges are very rich. 
When you have collected and preserved a 
sufficient quantity, put them in an ordinary 
still, with water, and your distillate will 
first be orange water, or water flavored with 
lemon peel. As the distillation proceeds, 
the distilla‘e becomes over-saturated, and 
the oil will float on top. You can draw the 
water from the bottom of the receiver and 
put it back into the still, and thus increase 
the amount of oil, until the peels are ex- 
hausted, when a fresh charge is put in, 
- process is the same for ovher ethereal 


Mayor Bratry’s Generous Girt. — 
Washington, N. J., July 10, 1879. A large 
= of children was heid in the M. E. 

hurch at Washingtop, New Jersey, on 
Children’s Day. An address was delivered 
by Hon, Daniel F. Beatty (of Beatty Piano 
and Organ fame), the mayor of the city, 
who presided atthe meeting. Tue audience 
was aly entertained with recitations and 
singing ov the children. Orches- 
tra furnished excellent music. The 
ing Of che children was the largest ever 
known in Warren County. The pleasant 
announcement was made by the pastor, at 
the conclusion of the ceremonies, that May- 
or Beatty had presentet the Sabbath School 
with a new library, valued at $360. Tiis is 
only one of the many gifts the mayor hus 
contributed to the church and the poor 
within the last few months, 


LISTENING TO THE PULSE. — Dr. Rich- 
ardson of London, Eng., has invented an 
instrument and called it the sphygmophone, 
which is capable of transmitting the pulse 
sound to the auditory canal. In fact, the 
pulse talks telephonically, and so loudly 
that, when two cells are used, the sounds 
can be heard by a large audience, 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


“GRAN’MA ALL’A’S DOES.” 


I wants to mend my wago 
And has to have some n _- 
Jus’ two, free will be planta 
We ’re goin’ to haul our rails. 
The splendidest cob fences 
We ’re makin’ ever was. 
I wis’ you ’d help us find ’em: 
Gran’ma al’a’s does. 


My horse’s name is Betsey. 
jumped and broked her head: 
I put her in the stable, 
And fed her milk and bread. 
The stable ’s in the parlor: 
We did n’t make no muss. 
I wis’ you ’d let it stay there: 
Gran’ma al’a’s does. 


I ’s goin’ to the cornfield, 
To ride on Charley’s plough, 
I ’spect he ’d like to have me: 
I wants to go jus’ now, 
Oh! won’t I gee up awful, 
And whoa like Charley whoas? 
I wish you would n’t bozzer: 
Gran’ma never does. 


I wants some bread and butter, — 


I’s hungry worstest kind; 
But Taddie must n’t have none, 
’Cause she would n’t mind. 

Put p’enty sugar on it: 
I tell you what, I knows 
It ’s right to put on sugar, — 


Gran’ma al’a’s does. 

Mr. Kroeger was tranqguilly eating his 
breakfast a morning or so ago, when his boy 
broke the silence by asking bim for fifty 
cents to go ty the mingtrels with that night. 
Mr. Kroeger promptly refused on the 
ground of hard times. 

Mr. Kroeger’s boy is more than a boy, 
and when he sets his heart on having any- 
thing he generaily succeeds in getting it; so, 
when his father refused to comply with his 
request, he moved over by his mother, and 


guess tell ma what the couk said 
to you last night.” 
ar™ Kroeger’s eyes flashed like balls of 


** You re a nice man,” she said sarcastic- 
ally, **to come home and pet me, and kiss 
me, and call me your little dew-gemmed tu- 
lip, and then go and receive the caresses of 
the covk. You miserable frog-eyed runt, 
for two pins 1’d go over there and rake the 
eyes out of y ul’ 

stammered the lord of the ma- 
nor when his wife broke in, — 

* Oh, yes, 1 am you!’ and, 
lo the voy, she demanded an explanation 
the wnole affair. 

* Will you give me fifty cents?” 


she responded. ‘What did 
sa’ 


y 
young hopeful. m opening the year on 
the C. 0. D. principle.” wi 
He soon had the money, and relieved his 
mother by telling her, — 
** Last night the cook come up to pop, and 
got pretty close to him, and’? — 
“Oh, you wretch!’ hissed Mrs. Kroeger, 
“And when she got beside him she 
smiled very sweetly, and said”? — 
The boy moved cautiously toward the 
door, and his mother 
“ome, out with it!’ 
** And when the cook got pretty close to 
him, she whispered, — 
“** Mr, Kroeger, the potatoes are getting 
retty low, and you had better get another 
lin a day or two.’ ” 
And then the boy got outside as fast as 
poosicle, while his mother sank into a chair, 
. Kroeger lifted the morning paper be- 
fore his face to veil the smile which made 
it look like a calcium light. 


It has grown into a fashionable custom 
of late to have a mock auction sale of the 
prettiest girls at church festivals, 1t tends 
to increase the resources of the church, and 
at the same time very clearly demonstrates 
in which way the affections of youth are 
bent. For itis reasonable to suppose that 
no ambitious young man will permit his 
sweetheart to be knocked down to a rival 
till he has spent his last cent in the effort to 
become the fortunate purchaser, Acting 
upon this idea, a fashionable chureu in Den- 
ver is preparing for a festival, in which the 
auction business is to form a prominent 
feature. It has put the young ladies in 
quite a flutter of excitement, and uniappily 
at this early stage of the novelty — for, 
however common in the East, it is a novel- 
ty there — has come very near wrecking the 
future happiness of two estimavle young 
creatures, The facts in the case are as 
follow: — 

A young gentleman, wlio confesses to an 
amiable weakness for one of the young 
ladies who is to be disposed of on the occa- 
sion referred to, cailed on his duiciuea a 
few evenings since, and very naturally the 
subject of the festival came up, 

‘I’m to be sold, Charley, did you know 
it?’ exclaimed the enchantress, 

“No! are you, though? I suppose i shall 
have to buy you.’’ 

*“*Of course. But how much do you 
reckon I wiil sell for?’ 

This was a naive inquiry; but it led toa 
moment of brief but sagacious tion. 


If he had any rival, wan 
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high: if he did n’t have any, it would appear 
as if he was investing in an ex ingiy 
article. 

“] don’t know.’? The words were lon 
drawn out, and his face was grave, ‘ 
suppose a dollar or two,”’ 

t he had reflected a moment longer, he 
never would have made this observation. 
It was born, however, of a sense of econo- 
my, and he had no idea of what it would 
lead to, But as the words fell from bis lips 
he looked at his inamorata, and caught the 
flash of indignant blue eyes that made his 
heart sink. 

* One or two dollars indeed! [’1l sell for 
forty at the very lowest.”’ 

“T can’t buy you, then.” 

“Sir!” and the lady’s face was rigid with 
amazement. 

“That is—I mean to say —confound it, 
Maria, I can’t spare that much money.’ 
And the poor fellow looked appealingly at 
the divinity which was about to shape the 
end of his purse. But the disaster had 
come, The young lady rose from her seat 
like a queen, and with the cruel remark 
thata gentleman who thought so much of 
fifty dollars was not a suitable person to en- 
courage as a lover, sailed majestically from 
the room, 

And now that young man’s soul is con- 
vulsed with anguish, and his remarks upon 
church festivals are fearful to contemplate. 


Mrs. Ricker lives on Macomb Street, and 
she does n’t exactly agree with the family 
next door, lt is their fault of course, for 
didn’t they commence the trouble by 
throwing stones at her cat, and rejoicing 
when her grape arbor fell in? For the last 
two years the two families have been con- 
Stantly extending such jittle courtesies as 
killing one another’s hens. and throwing old 
botties over the fence, and the climax came 
the other night. Mrs, Ricker purchased a 
can of oysters for breakfast, For fear of an 
explosion she placed the can in a snow-drift 
in the back yard, When daylight came, the 
can was missing. Who could have taken it 
but the family next door? Mrs, Ricker at 
once mace a formal call, kicking in the door 
instead of ringing the bell, ard she was 
fighting a family of seven when the officer 
arrived. 

“They took ’em, and I’ll swear to it!” 
she exclaimed as she stood before the court. 

“ Nevertheless,’ he slowly replied, ‘you 
disturbed the peace.” 

“What is disturbing the peace compared 
toacan of oysters, sir! 1 smelt ’em as [ 
opened the dvor, and the woman’s breath 
smeit of oysters as I pulled her hair!’ 

You suould have appealed to the law.” 
_“ What do I want of the law, sir! D’ ye 
suppose 1’m going to law when | know [’m 
4 matcli for the whole family!’ 

“Are you a mateh for a five-dollar fine, 
Mrs. Ricker?” ° 

“lam that. 17’ll pay ye Gash down, sir; 
but I won’t forget the oysters.” 

She paid, but as she went out she said, — 

“L'il leave my out-doors to- 


night, and Ill set up with a club in one 
hand and a pitch-fork in t’ other!’ 


They were in the back yard. One was a 


‘boy of twelve, and the other had seen only 


half that many years. The younger one 
sat on a barrel, and the older one had two 
ounces of powder in one hand and a burn- 
ing stick in the other. 

don’t want to be blowed,’”’ whined 
the boy on the barrel, trying to get down. 

** Keep right still, bub,’? commanded the 
other. ‘* This thing has been figured right 
to ascience. if forty-five thousand pounds 
of explosives raised Hell Gate twelve feet, 
two ounces of powder will raise you just 
exactly the fifteenth part of an inch, Don’t 
make an alarmist of yourself.’’ 

**But it burt,” persisted the small 


**It can’t, I say! Haven’: I figured on it? 
You may unbutton your coat and keep your 
mouth shut, but that’s safeguard enough. 
Now, then, keep quiet and listen for rum- 
bling noises.’’ 

The powder was well confined under the 
barrel. Figures were at fault. The head 
of the barrel went up, the small boy went 
up, the big boy went endways, and when 
the smoke cleared away things were badly 
mixed up, The big boy had sore legs, 
The little boy was as black as a coal and 
choking with odor, and a woman ran out 
and shouted, — 

“TI blow—you good-for-nothings! 
There is a shilling barrel all split to pieces, 
two pair of pants to be patched. one coat- 
tail on the roof, and the other just hanging, 
and the poer dog is wedged under the 
house so tight that he ’ll have to be drilled 
out by a machinist.”’ 


An old pioneer was hugging the historic 
stove in Judge Knox’s court-room, and, as 
is usual with the old-timers who visit that 
temple of justice, was in a reminiscent 
frame of mind, Though poor now. he had, 
us a matter of course, been once rich. 

*T was a leadin’ citizen of Muckallamy 
Hill in ’52,” he said. ‘* In them days I was 
in the dust-buyin’ business. I bad my sign 
out — 8. Compra Oro Aqui —up-stairs, you 
know, and all that sort of thing. | tell ye, 
it takes asmart man to get along in that 
’ere trade, Jenkins & Co, was the voss at 
it when I first went isto it at Muckailamy 
Hill, but it wasn’t six months afore I'd 
took half their trade away. I had two rustle 
todoit. You see the boys was alius anx- 
ious to do well, an’ the first that offered the 
coin made the rifle. Jenkins & Co. was 
pretty high-toned, an’ used to wait every 
night fur thar man to go down the hiil to 
the express office an’ bring up their money 
in ahand-cart, I saw my chance, an’ used 
to be on hand when the stage came in, and 
jist shouldered my own coin when the driver 
throwed it off. Nick Munkins was the 
driver in them days. He was aft rwards 
killed by road agents. Many’s the time 
Nick ’s throwed me down my sack with a 
clean in gold coin in it, an’ l’ ve 
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chucked her across my shoulder an’ trotted 
up that there old hill, and had every bit o’ 
dust brought up afore Jenkin’s & Co.’s 

** How much did you say you u 
the hill on your shoulder?» Judge 
Knox’s clerk. 

“Four hundred thousand oftener than 
ben,” replied the pioneer with melancholy 

e. 

Pre See here,’’ said the clerk, figuring rapid- 
ly, “ gold’s worth $18 an ounce, and there’s 
twelve ounces to the pound, Troy weight: 
that makes a pound worth $216. Now 216 
into 400,000 leaves something cver 1851 
pounds — pretty nearly aton. How far up 
the hill did you carry that, did you say?”’ 

The old pioneer looked at the clerk with 
fixed contempt for a moment, and then 
mereiy saying, ** You’re a plagued Jobnny- 
Come-Lately, that’s what you are!” arose 
and left the court-room, 


A citizen, who should be preparing him- 
self for the unknown life beyond the grave 
instead of being up to such tricks, removed 
the setting from his big gold ring the other 
day, leaving a marked and decided vacancy. 
He gets on a street car, holds his hand so 
that the ring must be seen, and pretty soon 
a man bends forward and rewarks,— 

** Excuse me, sir, but you have lost the 
set from your ring.” 

*So I have,” replies the owner, as he 
looks around on the floor, - 

Every passenger began to peer around, 
and the man who made the discovery final- 
ly asks,— e 

** Was it a valuable set?” 

was a thousand-dollar diamond,’ is 
the calm reply. 

There is another movement on the part 
of the passengers. Some look along the 
seat, some under it, and some make a dive 
for pear] buttons, and other small objects. 

* When did you miss it?’ asks the first 
man as the search weakens a little, 

“A year anda half ago, when I was at- 
tending a camp-meeting in Iiliuois!’’ is the 
sad reply. 

Then every passenger straightens up, 
every eye looks into vacancy, and not the 
faintest smile can be seen on any face. A 
person boarding the car just then would 
wonder what great man in the city had just 
died, and if the passengers were on their 
way to take a sad farewell look at his re- 
mains. 


A small boy, whose forte is composition, 
writes as fol'ows of wobacco: — 

Tobacco grows something like cabbage 
but I never saw noue boiled, although i 
have eaten boiled cabbage and vinegar on 
it, and have heard men say that cigars that 
was given to them one day for nothing was 
caubage leaves. Tobacco stures are mostly 
kept by wooden Injuns, who stand at the 
doors and fool little boys by offering them a 
bunch of cigars, which is glued into the In- 
un’s hands, and is made of wood also, 

ogs don’t like tobaeco, neither do I, I 
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tried to smoke a cigar once, and it mademe 
feel like Epsom salts. ‘Tobacco was inven. 
ed by a man named Walter Raleigh. Whey 
the people saw him smoking, they though; 
he was a steamboat, and they were fright 
ened. My sister Nancy is a girl. Ido no 
know whether she likes tovacco or not, 
There is a young man named Leroy who 
comes to see her. He was standing on the 
steps one night, and he had a cigar in his 
mouth, and he said he did n’t know as she 
would like it, and she said, ‘* Leroy, the 
perfume is agreeavle.’’ But next morning 
when my big brother Tom lighted his pipe, 
Nancy said, “Get out of the house, you 
horrid creature, the smell of tobacco makes 
me sick.’’ Snuff is Injun meal, made out 
of tobaceo. I took a little snuff once, and 
then I sneezed. 


Old Bazembee was returning from the 
club the other evening, when, as he hang 
up his overcoat on the hall hat-rack, and 
prepared to go up-stairs, he heard such 
strangely excited voices in the front parlor 
that he paused to listen. A voice that he 
recognized at once as belonging to that fast- 
looking young Snyder he had warned Maria 
to be careful about, said contemptuously,— 

* Peace, woman, and weary me no longer 
by your reproaches, I tell you the day of 
my wedding with Alice Montressor is fixed, 
and, by heavens, nothing shall prevent our 
union!” 

Could these words be addressed to his 
own daughter? Yes, it was indeed Maria's 
sob-choked tones that replied,— 

“ This, then, is the reward for my sacri- 
fice,— my devotion. Ruined and forsaken, 

ou taunt me with your latest conquest, 
onster! coward!”’ 

It only required a second for Bazembee to 
rush up the stairs and get his shot-gun out 
of the closet. The next moment he burst 
into the parlor with biazing eyes, and burl 
ing the black hearted betrayer to the floor, 
he placed the muzzie of his breech-loader at 
his temple, hissing,— 

** Villain, swear to me that you will make 


~ an honest woman of this poor, duped angel, 


or I will strew the floor with your devilish 
brains!”’ 

** Hooray!”’ shouted young Snyder, sit 
ting up and clapping his hands, ‘ That's 
way up. Maguif, speriendid!” 

“Beautiful, papa. Encore! 
Bravo!”’ added Maria delightedly. 
saw anything better at Baldwin’s.’’ 

“En? What? 1l—er-er?” stammered 
the bewildered parent, grounding arms. 

* We were so afraid that you would ob 
ject to my taking part in the private theat- 
ricals.: Ma said you’d never listen to It 
But you act better than any of us,— does n't 
he, Bobvy?” 

“You bet,” replied Bobby fervently. 
“Guess you must have been a re 
amateur Macready once, sir.’’ 

Then Mr. Bazeinbee coughed and wiped 
his foreheaa, and mumbled about his bav- 
ing seen a good deal of that sort of thing 


when he was young, and that Maria mus 
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he sure to take in the mat when oe ae 
friend was gone, and then went up to 
and dreamed he was playing an outraged 
community to crowded houses all night. 


Saturday night, about midnight, a widow 
woman living on Montcalm Street heard a 
man fall on the walk in front of her house 
and raising a chamber window she called 
out to the prostrate form to know if he was 
hurt. 

**Noz much,—thaz’er way I allus come 
down in ’er winter sezun! ”’ replied a thick 
voice. : 

“If you don’t move on I’ll call a police- 
man and have you taken to tae station!” 
she continued, 

“Will you, mazam? Shanks! I’ve been 
lookin’ all ’roun f'r one f’r more’n two 
hours! Shoon’s you commence ter holler 
I'll join in, so’s t’ get him ’ere ’fore I freeze 
my any further! Now zhen — 0o-00- 
oop ” 

ut sbe would n’t. 


It was amusing to see the air of impor- 
tance assumed by the old fraud as he brisk- 
ly entered a Woodward-Avenue restaurant 
yesterday. He coughed loudly, put his 
hand to his breast-pockgt, and said to the 
proprietor,— 

“ Ahem! — ah! — I suppose you have 
wines?”’ 

“T suppose you have wines or m 
Christm 

have,” 

“ And— ahem — you could let me taste 
asample, I suppose?” 

“T can,” answered the proprietor, and he 
handed down a wine-bottle which he had 
filled with beer-slops, molasses and butter- 
milk for just such occasions, The old 
fraud took a deep *‘ swig,’? set the bottle 
down, and as he drew his mouth clear 
— over his right shoulder-blade, he 
said,— 

“ That goes right to the spot! I’)l call in 
- and have you send up twelve bot- 

When he got out-doors he seemed unde- 
cided whether to hold his mouth open or 
shut, and now and then he indulged in a 
horse-lixe cough. He halted and looked 
into a candy-store for a minute, but his 
mouth did n’t water. On the contrary, his 
~ darkened, and, as he turned away, he 


“Waugh! I would n’t even lick a grind- 
stone if it was sugar-coated!”’ 


Smith came down from the West Side 
with his girl, last night, and tried to get her 
to promenade toward the park to see how 
high the grass was, but she insisted on 
Main Street as the proper place to walk, 
Before they had proceeded half a block, an 

‘ sign two feet square loomed up as 
big as a housé to Smith, and attracted the 
attention of the girl Smith’s knees 
knocked together, and he told her a story 


of how, once upon a time, he had seen a 
man stabbed to the heart with a bowie- 
knife on the threshold of an ice-cream sa- 
loon, and ever since that time he had an 
abhorrence of entering such places, She 
told him that he would have to overcome 
his scruples some time, and he might begin 
right then, 

nen he told her about losing a beloved 
sister in an ice-cream saloon by the cavin 
in of the walls, and the spoon with whi 
= was eating was found stuck in her 

oat. 


The story affected her strongly, but she 
reasoned that the chances were against a 
repetition of such a thing, and she could 
risk it, and Smith was obliged to ‘‘set em 
up. 

After the bill was settled and the parental 
roof was nearly reached, Smith propounded 
aconundrum,. It was his first attempt and 
perhaps his last. 

He said, Emma!”’ 

** What, dear,’”’ was the reply, 

“Why is a young lady in an ice-cream 
_ like a dog with atin pan tied to his 


**I don’t know, lovey,”’ said Smith’s gir). 
** Why is she like a dog with atin pan tied 
to his tal?” 

* Because,” and Smith inade a long pause 
to give force to his words —** Because she 
never knows when to stop.” 

Smith now swings on the gate with 
another girl, who has the tooth-ache and 
can’t eat ice-cream, 


She was a Boston girl. She was visiting 
her Whitehall country cousins. While 
walking out, several butterflies passed her, 

**O dear me! what charming little birds. 
They are perfectly exquisite.”’ 

‘“*They are not birds, my dear,’’ replied 
her country cousin, *‘ they are butterflies,” 

**Oh! you don’t say so! Then these are 
the dear little creatures that fly from flower 
to flower and gather the butter that we use? 
They are too lovely for anything.” 


A German farmer bought a grand piano 
for his daughter. His house is small, and 
to economize room, the lower part of the 

ition between the kitchen and the par- 

r was cut out, and the long end of the 
piano stuck through. Priscilla now sits at 
the keyboard, singing, ‘‘ Who will care for 
mother now?” and the moiher roils out 
ag ore on the other end of the piano in 
the kitchen. 


A SHOT. 
Quoth a wise man to a youth one da: 
me your aim in life, I pray.” 


A general I be,” 
Rep the youth ambitiously. 


Then quoth the stri to the sage, 


Then said the sage, a little tired, 
Aim? Oh! have no aim: I’ve fired,”’ 
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° THE MOSQUITO FIEND, OR THE WIFE’S MISTAKE. 


Lg 


2 


He reposcs on the ceiling, satiated. His out victim approaches. So does the victim’s wife, who becomes 9 
much absorbed fa the plot that a new interest is added. 
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The fiend approaches, He satisfies his cravings for gore. 
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